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Chapter - I 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


A. Introduction: 

In the history of South Indian architecture and iconography, the early 
Chalukyas of Badami stand out, by their pioneering efforts in supporting 
vigorous religious building activity. They founded a large number of rock-cut 


and structural temples, scattered, over Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. 


In Karnataka the monuments of the early Chalukyans are found at 
Aihole, Badami, Pattadakal and Mahakuta. Apart from these centers, we find 
their monuments at Siddhanakolla, Sulebhavi, Jalihal, Benakanavari, 
Bachingudda, Subbalahunasi, Kelur, Naganathanakolla and Hungund in 
Bijapur district, Kumarasvami hill near Sandur in the Bellary district, Ittagi in 
Raichur district and Banavasi in the Uttara Kannada district. In Andhra they 
are concentrated in what was then the Chalukya Vishaya comprising the 
present Karnul and Mahboonagar districts. The prominent temple sites are, 
Alampur, Papanasanam, Satyavolu, Kudaveli Sangama, Mahanandi, Panyam, 


Tondrapadu and Kadamara Kalava. 


Each region is noted for its individualistic character in the style and 
theme of art and open to mutual influences. The Hindu phase of temple art 
gained greater patronage under the Guptas. Inspired by the resurgence of 
Brahmanical faith, the Chalukyas at Badami excavated cave temples and by the 
end of the 6" century had excavated excellent rock-cut temples at Badami and 
Aihole. More than one hundred fifty structural temples in Karnataka and 
Andhra were built under the early Chalukyas. 


Historical sites within Mahakuta also include Hulligemmana Kolla, 
Nagral, etc. A need was there to add material on the Hulligemmana Kolla in 
the appendix. The study of the place reveals new interpretation and hence 


included in the appendix. 


Statement of the problem: 

This thesis aims at giving a full and comprehensive account of the 
temples built in Mahakuta. An architectural survey of temples at Mahakuta has 
been studied in detail with a view to evaluate the art and architecture 
exemplified in terms of evolution of the history of Chalukyan architecture in 


particular and Indian art history in general. 


Need for the study: 

The locale of Mahakuta, amidst mountains and forests, attracted the 
scholar’s special attention. As the temples at Mahakuta were least studied 
there was a need to do so. The opportunity came in 2003, and the above said 


topic was chosen. 


It was found that most of the studies done so far related to the temples at 
Aihole, Badami, Pattadakal and Alampur. Not many studies are available with 
regard to the temples at Mahakuta. The temples being small, excepting two, 
many art historians either have not given much importance to them, or have 


passed over them. No comprehensive account has been attempted. 


Mahakuta which has a hoary past and is well connected with puranic 
and epic legends offers a great chance for a study of the temples of the 
Chalukyan period as well as the emergence of this ksehtra as a powerful centre 
of the Pasupata Lakulisa sect. The conversion of Vikramaditya-I to Saivism, 


had a great impact on the temple constructional activity at Mahakuta. 


The temples at Mahakuta occupy a very significant place in the 
evolution of early Chalukya temple architecture. It may be noted that the first 


apsidal temple of the Chalukyas was built here. 


Nature and scope: 
The nature of this study is to assess the pure and decorative aspects of 
the art at Mahakuta. The features, style, sculptures, and other aspects of art has 


been studied in detail. A need was there to study their distinctive features, 


chronological sequence, on stylistic grounds. The study of early writings on 
these temples, have diverse opinions about the dating of the temples. Either 
they are dated very early i.e. before 620 A.D. or very late i.e., after 680 A.D. 
Therefore a much closer and deeper study of the temples was needed to answer 


the vexatious chronological problem. 


Hence, this dissertation to probe deeper into the problems of origin and 
style, chronology and impact of other centers from Karnataka, and the impact 


from the neighbouring Andhra country. 


The identification of Rashtrakuta temples within the site extends the 
scope of the study from sixth century A.D. to 11" century A.D. The Chalukyan 
style which emerged after 540 A.D. continued unabated till the end of the 
Chalukya rule in the middle of the 8" century. They adopted different styles of 
architecture of both the north and southern style which continued to improve 
with final productions in Mahakuta and Pattadakal. The significance of the 
study of this present area, completes the study of all the four major art centers 


of the Chalukyas in Karnataka. 


Objectives of the present study: 

1) The purpose of this study is to understand the antiquity, traditions and 
legends connected with this place. Many aspects of Mahakuta can be 
answered by the study of legendry accounts of mass origin and the 


Sthalapurana. 


2) To understand the impact of the religion on the area and the resulting 


edifices. It is a well known Saiva center of Lakulisa cult. 


3) To study the characteristic features of these temples in comparison to 
other centers in Karnataka and Andhra, which will answer if not 
completely at least a few question on the style and presence of some 


icons. 


4) To describe the monuments, so as to answer the questions on 


chronology. 


5) The study of sculptures help us to understand the different religious 
currents present at Mahakuta. 


6) To give Mahakuta the place it deserves in the history of early Chalukya 
art. 


7) The value of the study is that it adds to the study of early Chalukyan 
style during the Restoration Period, and highlights the position of 
Mahakuta therein. 


Works of earlier scholars: 

Several scholars, beginning with James Burgess and James Fergusson 
have written about these monuments for over a century. Research on Indian art 
began with the pioneering efforts taken by European civil servants in India and 
missionary travellers. Essays on Ellora, Elephanta and Nagarjunakonda came 
out; written by Godingham, William Erskine, C.W. Malet, Colonal Mackenzie, 
James Burgess and James Fergusson. James Burgess came out with ‘Report of 
the First Season’s Operations in Belgaum and Kaladgi District (Jan to May, 
1874). This was like a kind of eye-opener, and from then onwards the early 
Chalukyan monuments at Aihole, Mahakuta. Badami and Pattadakal have 
attracted the attention of art historians. He also set up the methodology for 
such a study as it included ground plans, elevations, sectional drawings. 


Moreover, he suggested scope for further study. 


After about 52 years, in 1926, Henry Cousens, came out with The 
Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts. This was a very valuable 
work, as he was the first to analyze the style and distinct features of the 
temples. He introduced the typological analysis of the temples. Even to-day it 


is a very valuable work to students of art history. 


In 1910, James Fergussons, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
Vols. I-II was published. As the title suggests he tried to put together Indian 
and eastern architecture, and therefore just mentions the Chalukyan monuments 
in a nominative fashion. In fact Percy Brown in his work, Indian Architecture 
treated the study of this area more seriously by making separate chapters on 
temples of Karnataka making it clear that more than one school of art survived 
in this area. In 1967, a book on Temples of Aihole, dealt in some details the 
temples of Aihole. Many scholars believe that the chronology of temples given 


by Gupte in this work is faulty. 


In 1975, a thesis was submitted to Karantaka University, titled Early 
Chalukya Art at Aihole by S. Rajashekhara. It included nat only the features 
and description but also detailed study of the scribes and architects. And more 
importantly he examined the chronology of the temples in a very exhaustive 
way. At this juncture mention should be made of another thesis, submitted to 
Pune University in 1968 by one Shri Kirt Mankodi, The Hindu Iconography of 
the South Deccan, made a passing reference to major icons at these centres. 
Later on guides were published by A.M. Annigeri in 1978, Guide to Pattadakal 
and Guide to Badami. However these cannot be overlooked for they give a 


clear description of temples and epigraphs of the place. 


In 1968, Gary Tarr came out with his Ph.D thesis submitted to 
University of California, Los Angeles, titled Early Chalukyan Architecture. 


This is an exhaustive work, and his efforts at chronology are admirable. 


In 1981, Carol Bolon came out with her thesis Early Chalukya Sculpture 
in four volumes, which was again an exhaustive work more on temple 
architecture than sculptures. Out of these research thesis, only Dr. Rajashekhar 
work was published in 1985. This was titled as Early Chalukya Art at Aihole. 
In this work many misconceptions were cleared, and new chronology for 
temples at Aihole was given. Apart form these works, many articles were 


published in various art magazines. For example, the area of Mahakuta was 


referred to in ‘Marg’ magazine, (1978), which was titled as In Praise of Aihole, 
Badami and Pattadakal. 


M.A. Dhaky’s, Encyclopedia of Temple Architecture has a 
supplementum on the temples in Mahakuta, written by Carol Bolon. One must 
not forget George Mitchell, who analysed the subject systematically as he was 
an architect himself. He worked for his Ph.D. on The Early Western Chalukya 


Temples. 


To mention a few articles on the related topic the following are of great 
importance. In 1979, Carol Bolon published” The Mahakuta pillar and its 
temples”, in Artibus Asiae. This work discusses the content, style and location 
of the Mahakuta pillar. As early as 1962, S.R. Balasubramanyam came out 
with “Two early Chalukya sculptures from Mahakuta” in Lalita Kala, volume 
XI. This was followed by a detailed study of the Mahakuta pillar, and other 
inscriptions, along with other interpretations of early scholar like J.F. Fleet, by 
Gary Tarr in 1985, titled as “Interpretating the Inscription of Mahakuta Art 
Historically”, in Indian Epigraphy: Its Bearing on the History of Art. 


We find some references to icons at Mahakuta, particularly Lakulisa in 
the articles of A. Lippe in his two works “Early Chalukyan Icons, and some 
Sculptural motifs on early Chalukyan temples in Artibus Asiae vol. XXXIV 
and XXIX respectively in 1972 and 1967. 


It is observed that after 1990, no articles, or monographs have been 
published on Mahakuta. Therefore, this area was taken up for serious study, as 
it provided scope for new interpretations, and many aspects of arts like 
sculptures was studied. As noted earlier Mahakuta is the least studied early 


Chalukyan art center. 


Methodology: 

The present study highlights the study of temples within the complex 
and seven temples outside the complex. A better way for an art historian 
would be to work backwards on stylistic grounds, compare the present work 
under scrutiny and arrive at conclusion. To compare the temples of same style 
in Alampura and other art centers with the ones at Mahakuta helps in dating the 
temples on stylistic grounds, for none of the temples at Mahakuta are dated. A 
comparative study of the similar sculptures and decorative motifs from other 


art centers makes it easier to fix the relative chronology of the temples. 


The study is mainly based on field data. The temples were visited 
several times. They were observed and photographed. Drawings were drawn 
by the research scholar by pen sketches, and the same were put in places 
wherever needed by Corel draw. The primary source for the study is the data 
collected in the field. To have a glimpse into the facets of the legends 
connected to the place of study, the local puranas viz. Mahakuta Purana, 
Banashankari Mahatmaye, Mahakuta Mahatmaye have been referred. The line 
drawings of the narrative sculptures in the temples of Mahakutesvara and 


Mallikarjuna were prepared. 


To understand the impact of religion on the artistic development 
different works on Saiva philosophy and religion were referred. These have 
provided theoretical framework for three aspects viz. (a) philosophical ---- (a) 
iconographical inspiration and (3) precepts of Saiva mysticism. Canons of 
architecture and iconography have been referred to at times to find out the 


canonical backup for the images and temples built. 


Thus, three categories of sources have gone into the making of the 
thesis. They are literary and epigraphical sources. The third and most 
important sources of information are the monuments. A detailed study of the 
monuments has been undertaken. Detailed study of ancient monuments is 


termed as ‘Historical Architecture’. Architecture is not simply a study of stone 
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and mortar. It is to study human behaviour. Architecture is a synthesis of man, 
material and space. It is the monument, which is more important in tracking 
the evolutionary pattern of the edifices and the iconographical pieces under 
examination. In a retrospective sequence, the earliest available monument is 
taken to be norm setter in respect of a particular form. Literary and other 


sources are corroborative. 


Being an art historical subject, the text is illustrated with photographs 
and line drawings. While arranging the illustrations they have been put under 
different chapters as this helps to find the specimens in close quarter for visual 
examination. The aim is to make the illustrations as comprehensive as 
possible. The footnotes are presented for every chapter at the end. A 
consolidated list of books consulted is presented under bibliography. 


Appendices, maps, ground plans have been added. 


B. Political History: 

In the 6th century A.D. the Chalukyas brought about the political 
unification of the Deccan with Badami (Vatapi) as their capital. Their political 
history and cultural achievements can be seen in two clear-cut phases. The first 
phase witnessed the establishment of the Chalukya power by Pulakesi-I and its 
gradual expansion under Kirtivarma-I, Mangalesa and Pulikesi-II. The second 
phase begins with the restoration of the Early Chalukya power by 
Vikramaditya-I, son of Pulikesi-II, in 655 A.D. This period witnessed the 
zenith of Chalukya political power and cultural achievements under 
Vikramaditya-I, Vinayaditya and Vikramaditya-II. 


The Chalukyas were not only shrewd in politics and experts in warfare 
but also great builders. They were great patrons of art, architecture, language, 
literature, and religion. The beginning of the rule of Chalukyas of Badami, in 
lower Deccan heralded new perspectives in more than a dozen fields. It 
significantly marked progress, development, and prosperity in many ways. 


They founded cities and towns. Administration based on ancient traditions was 


established. They warned the neighbours not to take them lightly and if a need 
occurs they would not hesitate to show them their places. They maintained 
good relations with their feudatories. Their policies resulted in the extension of 
their dominions and their power was bound to last for more than two centuries. 


They left behind a rich architectural legacy of the highest order. 


The early Chalukyas were the first to monumentalize the Mid-Deccan. 
They regulated the chronological system of Karnataka dynasties by adopting 
the Saka-era. Administrative set up was systematized by creating new 
administrative units like the Konkana-Vishaya and the Chalukya-Vishaya;! 
They introduced a currency system (Varaha) that was to outlast them. They 
successfully challenged king Harsha in the battlefield. They triumphantly 
marched into the north and returned with Pali Dvaja and the royal insignia of 
Ganga and Yamuna. They played a great role in promoting Saivism, and 
Vaishnavism in addition to Jainism by building and patronizing temple 
construction. They adopted the three major schools of temple architecture in 
the temples they constructed. This fact alone distinguishes them from all other 
royal dynasties of India. It is said, “though it has never been explored in detail, 
the mixing and blending of northern and southern style within the visual 


imagery of Chalukya architecture is well known.’’ 


In addition to implementing in practice the major schools of 
architecture, they were also the first to make use of the ceiling surface, the 
beams, the pillars and doorframes inside the temple to express their religious 
affiliations by introducing sculptures of different deities. Moreover, during 
their rule which lasted for more than 200 years, the sculptors and the patrons 
were able to standardize the form, the content and the iconographical features 
of the Hindu deities. The Chalukyan form became the standard form for 


centuries to follow. 


Under the Chalukyas, the iconographical features were standardized 


over a period of time through different stages. As an example we may take the 


example of Varaha sculptures. The Varaha sculpture in cave II at Badami 
represents the earliest form of Varaha under the Chalukyas while the sculpture 
in the Ravanaphadi cave at Aihole represents the standard and fully developed 
form. The Chalukya artists though followed the beaten path in iconographical 


adages they were more innovative in producing various icons. 


For instance, in Jainism the earliest known sculptures in South India 
come from the two Jaina caves at Aihole and Badami in Bagalkot Dt. 
(Karnataka).’ Two sculptures of Bahubali, one each from Aihole and Badami 
caves are datable to the late sixth century A.D. The earliest Hindu version of 
Gajalakshmi in bas-relief occurs on the pillars of caves I and II in Badami, 
assigned to the 6" century A.D. A panel on the front face of a pillar corbel in 
cave I shows the goddess seated cross-legged on a lotus and attended by 
Gandharvas on the two sides holding water pots in their hands. At the top 
corners are two elephants emptying the contents from water pots held by their 
trunks over the head of the goddess. The goddess holds in the right hand a lotus 
bud while the left is placed on her lap. A similar figure with a minor variation 


is seen in cave II at the same place. 


Again, the earliest known temple for Surya in the Deccan is found in the 
Chalukya sites. By 634 A.D. Pulkesi II had completed his digvijaya and his 
dominions had extended upto Narmada as mentioned in the Meguti inscription 
at Aihole. It is probable that these political contacts in the north resulted in the 
opening of the sun-cult in the Deccan since worship of sun was in vogue in the 
north. As far as the present evidence goes the earliest temple of Surya to be 
erected in the Chalukya period was the Malegitti Sivalaya at Badami. From that 
time onwards the cult of sun god, appears to have gained in popularity. We find 
many temples dedicated to Surya during this period. The best examples are the 
Durga temple and the Surya temples at Aihole.* From this time onwards it is 
also observed that Pulkesi II’s successors used the word ‘Aditya’ prefixed or 
suffixed to their names. (Adityavarma, Chandraditya, Vikramaditya-I, 
Vinayaditya and Vikramaditya-II). Aditya means Surya. 


For any royal family to achieve greatness in different cultural fields — 
architecture, sculpture, and painting — it is necessary that their rule should have 
political stability, economic prosperity, and personal zeal of the rulers to 
achieve something. These further depended on various factors like the period in 
which they lived, the religious background, atmosphere, the influences and 
their experiences, etc. At this juncture it is appropriate to know the political 


history of the Chalukyas of Badami. 


The first point of note in relating the political history of the Chalukyas 
of Badami, is that the complete entity of ‘Karnataka’, ‘Karanadu’, with its own 
cultural identity had come into existence during this period, though the 
derivation of the nomenclature came later. However, the imperial armies of the 
Chalukyas of Badami are the earliest to be hailed as ‘Karnataka-bala’.> In the 
beginning of the 6" century A.D., the territory around Badami was under the 
control of the Kadambas of Banavasi. The Chalukyas who were feudatories of 
the Kadambas assumed independence under Pulakesi I when the political 


fortunes of the Kadambas were on the decline. 
Jayasimha and Ranaraga (C. 500-540 A.D.) 


According to the historical traditions of the family recorded in the 
inscriptions and literature the earliest known member of the family was 
Jayasimha. Perhaps Jayasimha was a petty chief under the Kadambas. However 
we know that Jayasimha was secular in outlook and promoted Jainism. He is 
supposed to have patronized the Jaina preceptor Vadiraja,’ the discipline of 


Somadeva who was the author of Yasastitilaka campu. 


Jayasimha’s son was Ranaraga. Ranaraga’s son was Pulkesi I. Since C. 
540 A.D. is supposed to be the commencement of Pulkesi’s reign, we may fix 
the period of Jayasimha and Ranaraga approximately between 500 A.D. and 
520 A.D. respectively. The earliest reference to Ranaraga is in the Mahakuta 
Pillar inscription.’®. It mentions Ranaraga as one “who delights in war”, which 
elicited affection of his own people, and caused vexation of mind to his 


enemies. 


Ranaraga appears to have consolidated his position and paved the way 
for the establishment of an independent Chalukya rule. Under him Aihole, 
Mahakuta and Badami emerged as important religious centres.” 


Pulakesi - I (C. 540 A.D. - 566 A.D.) 

Pulakesi I laid a firm foundation to the Chalukya power. He challenged 
the Kadambas and established an independent kingdom of his own. He chose 
Badami as his capital for its strategic considerations and built a strong fort on a 
hill range near the town. He performed asvamedha and other sacrifices to 
celebrate his victories. This has been referred to in his inscription on the cliff of 
a hill near Badami dated 543 A.D.’° He also performed agnistoma, vajapeya, 
bahusuvama and hiranyagarbhadana.''! His wisdom in counsel, war and 
conquests — earned him the epithets Ranavikrama, Satyasraya and Sri 
Prthivivallabha.'* That enough temples were there, and grants were given to 
gods is known by the Aminbhavi Inscription,’> and Mudhol plates,’* as we 
have reference to grants to god Kalidevi of Ammaiyanabhavi and to god 
Varahideva by Pugavarma respectively. He ruled approximately between 540 
A.D. and 566 A.D. 


The available inscriptions throw light on the excavation of cave temples. 
If we take the date of the third Vaishnava cave of 578 A.D. and the date of the 
fortification of Badami as 543.A.D., then, cave I and cave II fall before 578 
A.D. and after 543 A.D. It means the caves were excavated during Pulkesi I’s | 
time. His wisdom in counsel and his knowledge of the laws of Manu and of 
the epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata’ commanded great appreciation. 
Pulakesi’s wife Darlabhadevi'® belonged to Batpura family. He had two sons, 


Kirtivarman I and Mangalesa, both of whom succeeded him. 


Kirtivarma I (566 A.D. - 596 A.D.) 
In A.D. 566 A.D. Kirtivarma I began his rule. He consolidated the 
territories which he inherited and added many more to them. Under him the 


sway of the Chalukyas was extended in all directions. He fought many 


victorious battles and earned the title of Puru-rana-Parakrama’.!’ He 
beautified the city by constructing temples. He continued to perform religious 
rituals like agnisthoma The very use of the title Maharaja'® indicates his 
position as a paramount sovereign. He is also described as the first maker of 


I’? was excavated 


Vatapi. It is well known that the large Vaishnava cave II 
during his rule. This political expansion and economic power and personal zeal 
led to the intensification of artistic activities. Thus cave III at Badami, 
Minabasadi at Aihole, Banantigudi at Mahakuta came into existence during this 


period. 


Mangalesa (596 A.D. - 610 A.D.) 

Kirtivarma I was succeeded on his death in 596 A.D. by his younger 
half-brother Mangalesa. He assumed the epithet Ranavikranta,” the valorous in 
war. Pulakesin-I’s sons Kirtivarma and Mangalesa took real consequential 


strides towards the goal of establishing the Chalukya Empire. 


Kirtivarma had already started a great momentum of conquests, for 
digvijaya was an essential requisite for a Chakravarti. This was followed by 
Mangalesa’s efforts of war, and he even made elaborate preparation for a major 
offensive in the north, Uttara-digvijayalrita-buddhih””' He built up a sound 
naval force and he was capable of taking all islands by force. (Sarva-dvip- 
akramana-maha). He is said to have been endured with the Prabhu-mantra-and 
Utsahasakhis. When Mangalesa wished to grant endowments to god 
Makuteshvaranatha, he had to do so by giving nearby villages in the vicinity of 
Mahakuta. By this time Mahakuta had emerged as a Saiva center as early as 
566 A.D. It may be noted here that the early Chalukyas though Vaishnavas, 
seem to have considered Makuteshvaranatha as the “family deity” or 


kuladevava’ .” 


Though Mangalesa called himself Parama-Bhagvata he also worshipped 
Makutesvaranatha and erected the famous dharma-stambha (Vijaya-dharma- 


stambha) at Mahakuta. He caused the excavation of cave III at Badami. and 


also most probably the Jaina cave at Badami came into existance during his 
time. When a civil war ensued in the family between Mangalesa and 
Pulakesi- II, son of Kirtivarma - I, Mangalesa was killed in the war. Pulakesi - 
II became the next ruler of the Chaluikya family. The civil war gave rise to a 


large number of dissensions within the kingdom. 


Pulakesi - HI (610 A.D. - 642 A.D.) 

Pulakesi - II ascended the throne in 610 A.D. Though young, he was 
endowed with extraordinary ability and outstanding qualities. He was 
ambitious, valorous and possessed foresight that made him a successful 
political genius and an empire builder. His campaigns in all directions are best 
understood through the Aihole inscription’? composed by Ravikirti. His clash 
with the Pallavas started an epoch of continued conflicts between the two 


regions that continued even after the fall of the two kingdoms. 


By 616 A.D., the Guntur area and Vengi were under his hold. It is well 
known that he installed his younger brother Kubja Vishnuvandhana as master 
of Vengi. This very area, later on after a period of twenty-six years became a 
transient home to his son Vikramaditya-I. When in 642 A.D. the Pallavas came 
as a whirlwind and destroyed Vatapi, it was from eastern Vengi area that help 
and support was obtained. The Chalukya Vishya became the hub of political 
activities. The Chalukya Vishaya consisting of modern Kurnool and 
Mahabobnagar districts became the home of the Chalukyas till Vatapi was 
recaptured in 642 A.D. 


The clash with Pallavas, led to the temporary decline of the Chalukyas, 
by Narasimhavarma - I, successor of Mahendravarma - I of Pallava dynasty. He 
invaded the kingdom in 642 A.D. and Pulkesin - II was killed. The Kurram 
plates state that Narasimhavarman - I defeated the Chalukya monarch in the 
battles of Manimangala, Piriyala and Suramara and destroyed the city of Vatapi 
just as the pitcher born Agastya destroyed the demon Vatapi.”> Vatapi was 


under the occupation of the Pallavas for about thirteen years. 


Pulakesi - II was a great patron of arts and letters. One of the greatest 
structures of his time was the Meguti temple at Aihole. It is a Jaina basadi 
constructed in A.D. 634 by his court poet Ravikirti.”° It is the only dated 
structure at Aihole. This temple is a landmark in the history of Karnataka 
architecture in general and of the Jaina architecture in particular.”’ Pulakesi - II 
appears to be responsible for some structures at Badami. The Upper Sivalaya 
on the hill shares quite a few features with the Meguti at Aihole. Most probably 


it was constructed before Badami fell to the Pallavas.”° 


The death of Pulakesi - II in A.D. 642, resulted in a political confusion 
as is evident from the later inscriptions”’ of this dynasty and the records of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana.” This Pallava occupation introduced an element of 
insecurity as a result of which the construction of temples ceased for a few 
years (642 A.D. — 655 A.D.). This invasion resulted in a period of darkness 
and confusion from which it emerged only when Vikramaditya - I ascended the 
throne sometime in 654 A.D. - 655 A.D.31 


Vikramaditya - I (655 A.D. - 681 A.D.) 

With the rise of Vikramaditya - I to political power, many new religious 
crosscurrents, new art forms and prosperity was ushered in. After a lapse of 
thirteen years, Vatapi was freed from Pallava occupation in about 655 A.D. He 
came to power with the help of his maternal grandfather, the Ganga King 
Durvinita. Herein, we have to understand two phases in the life of 
Vikramaditya - I. The first phase from 642 A.D. to 655 A.D., and the second 
phase from 655 A.D. to 681 A.D. 


The first phase from 642 to 655 A.D. was a period of darkness. We find 
epigraphical evidences, which tell us that the Chalukya Vishaya in Andhra 
Pradesh was the temporary home of refuse for Vikramaditya - I and his family. 
It is not possible to say anything with regard to Jayasimhavallabha - I, son, and 
successor of Kubja Vishnuvardhana, going to the help of Vikramaditya - I in 
reestablishing the Chalukya rule at Vatapi. 


The Chalukya Vishaya in Andhra Pradesh was considered to be an 
important admnistrative unit under Pulakesi - II. The Tummayemuru grant of 
Pulkesin - II refers to the gift of two villages situated in the Chalukya Vishaya. 
His Kopparam™ plates register a gift of land in a village located in 
Karmarashtra. His Maruturu® grant registers the gift of a village in the Guntur 
district. These grants indicate that Pulkesi - II had the districts of East 
Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna and Guntur on the coast and 
Mahaboobnagar and Karnool in the interior under his possession. In the period 
of interregnum, we find Adityavarma, a son of Pulkesi - II in power in modern 
Mahaboobnagar, Kurnool and Bellary districts. All the four sons of Pulakesi - 
II must have lived here. The accession of Vikramaditya - I to the throne and the 
restoration of order by him was instrumental in making Alampur an important 
political and cultural center in addition to the development of Mahakuta as a 


great religious center. 


In Karnataka Vikramaditya’s tasks were many and formidable. He had 
to bring stability to the Chalukya rule, restore confidence in the people and to 
repair the damage caused to many civic institutions. In this task his son 
Vinayaditya and grandson Vijayaditya ably assisted him. All the provinces in 
the Chalukya Empire had to be brought under his firm control. Thus father, son 
and grandson had their hands full for some years dominated by their fight with 


the Pallavas and the restoration of order in the empire. 


The political stability gave rise to a new wave of enthusiasm in art. 
Vikramaditya’s accession marks the beginning of the second stage of temple 
construction. These constructions took place at Alampur, Mahakuta, Badami 
and Aihole. A point to be noted is that no more cave temples were excavated 
during the restoration period. Within five years of his accession to the throne 
the attitude of the royalty towards the religious sects underwent a definite 


change. 


The Amudalapadu plates of Vikramaditya (Iparumkal grant) of 660 
A.D.,™ states that Vikramaditya was initiated into Siva-mandala-dikshe by 
Sudarsanacaraya. With royal patronage accorded to Saivism, an era of eventful 
years occured in the Chalukya territories of Alampur and Mahakuta. At 
Mahakuta the temples within the complex came into existence as a result of 
this new wave in religion and art where only the Makutesvaranatha temple was 


already in worship. 


The Amudalapadu plates mention several Saivacaryas; the Talamanchi 
plates too mention Meghacarya as the king’s Svakiya-Guru. So does another 
grant from Nausari®> dated 671 A.D. referring to Vikramaditya as 
Paramamahesvara and meditating at the feet of Sri Nagavardhana. Considering 
these influential Saivacraryas in Andhradesa, one feels that the Pasupata cult 
was possibly a predominant faith there. Some names of the Acaryas incised on 
the walls of the temples at Alampur, notably of Vikramaditya’s period, are 
interesting. Some of these are Sri Saiva(to)mamuni and Sri Kanthacarya. The 
predominance of Pasupatas is also reflected by the sculptures of Lakulisa in the 
niche in the temples. This change is seen in the Mahakuta centre as well where 
six icons’ of Lakulisa have been identified. The Arka Brahma temple and the 
Bala-Brahma temple at Alampur are assigned to the regnal years of 
Vikramaditya - I.*’ With these constructions Alampur emerged as a great Saiva 


center. 


Vinayaditya (681A.D. - 696 A.D.) 

Vinayaditya son of Vikramaditya - I who started his career as Yuvaraja 
from 678 A.D. onwards continued to rule as king till 696 A.D. His rule was 
known for its prosperity and the peace that prevailed in the empire. His 
feudatories like the Alupas ably assisted him in strengthening the defenses of 
. the kingdom. His inscriptions speak of his brilliant exploits*® against the rulers 
of Kanchi, Kerala, Haihaya, Kalatasura, Chola and other dynasties. He bore the 
title Yudhamalla. Ranna, the author of Gadayuddha refers to him as 
Durdharamalla.39 He too continued the Chalukya patronage to art. The torana 


at Ittagi* with an inscription bears this out. Like his father he continued to 
support constructional activities at Alampur. An officer of his built the Svarga 
Brahma temple for the merit of Vinayaditya’s queen. “| His chief queen 
Vinayavati, is recorded to have caused the installation of the images of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesvara at Badami during the reign of his son 
Vijayaditya in 699 A.D. The Sangameshvara temple at Kudaveli is an 
interesting example of Latina form. It was probably built during the period of 


Vinayaditya. 


Vijayaditya (696 A.D. - 733 A.D.) 

Vijayaditya succeeded his father in 696 A.D. He had a pretty long 
apprenticeship under his grandfather whose great ability as a soldier and 
statesman helped him to be trained in warfare and administration. A major 
event during his rule was another war with the Pallavas in which his son 
Vikramaditya - II commanded the army. His rule was long and mostly 
peaceful. The prosperity of his rule witnessed the construction of the temple of 
Vijayesvara or Sangamesvara at Pattadakal. In course of time Pattadakal 
witnessed the erection of a number of Saiva temples. The same was the case at 


Alampur. 


An inscription dated A.D. 713, referring to Vijayaditya records the 
construction of a faultless enclosure to the temples by Isanacarya a pontiff.” 
The temple he built at Pattadakal called as Vijayesvara after his own name is 
the earliest Chalukya temple in that place. With the erection of the Vijayesvara 
began a brilliant period in the architectural history of Karnataka in general and 
of the early Chalukyas in particular. In A.D. 699, Vinayavati, mother of 
Vijayaditya and queen of Vinayaditya built the first structural Trikuta temple in 
Karnataka, and for that matter in the whole of South India. The images of the 
trinity ‘Brahma’, ‘Vishnu’ and ‘Mahesvara’*’ were installed. This temple 
inspired the construction of Trikutas at Aihole under the Rashtrakutas. The 
Settigavva temple at Aihole was obviously inspired by the Trikuta plan of the 


Jambulinga temple at Badami. 


Vijayaditya’s sister Kumkumamahadevi was a great patron of Jainism. 
She built the Anessejje Basadi at Purigere i.e., modern Lakshmeshvara.“ 
Vijayaditya influenced by his sister, gifted the village of Kardam to the south 
of Pulikere to his father’s priest Undayadeva Pandita (Nirvadya Pandita), 
disciple of Sri Pujayapada who belonged to the Devaganga sect, for the benefit 
of the temple of Samkhajinendra at Pulikara.” Another temple which was 
probably built during this period was the Naganatha temple at Naganatha 
Kolla. In this temple we are introduced for the first time to huge pillar 
sculptures which later became popular at Aihole and Pattadakal particularly 
during the rule of Vikramaditya - II. Between 713 A.D. and 718 A.D. 
Vijayaditya was in close association with Alampur. The Garuda Brahma and 
the Visvabrahma temples at Alampur have been ascribed to his reign on 


stylistic grounds. 


Vikramaditya-II (733 A.D. - 745 A.D.) 

Vikramaditya - II succeeded his father in 733 A.D. Soon after his 
accession he had to face an invasion of the Arabs.”° Inscriptions speak of his 
three expeditions*’ against Kanchi, one of which he led during his father’s 
time. The second expedition brought him complete victory, when he took 
possession of Kanchi. The disgrace of the Pallava occupation of Vatapi and the 
inscription left behind by Narasimhavarman rankled in the mind of this 
Chalukya emperor. He paid his foe back in the same coin by putting up an 
inscription in Kannada, on one of the pillars of the Kailasanatha temple® at 
Kanchi giving an account of his achievements. It is edifying to note that this 
magnanimous king did not destroy and plunder the city of his enemy. On the 
contrary, all the wealth of the temple of Rajasimhesvara at Kanchi, which he 


could have seized had he wished so, was returned to the deity.” 


The Chalukya power reached its height under Vikramaditya - II. He 
continued patronizing Siva temples at Pattadakal and Aihole.” The Saivas 


made full use of his generosity and built several structures at Mahakuta. He had 


married two sisters, Lokamahadevi and Trailokyamahadevi of the Haihaya 


family. Both of them were enthusiastic patrons of religion and art. 


Lokamahadevi built a temple for Siva at Pattadakal and named it 
Lokesvara (Virupaksha). >! Arrangements were made through handsome grants, 
for the worship of as well as performance of music and dance in the temple. 
The architect Anivarita Gunda was awarded the title of Tribhuvanachari.” 
Trailokyamahadevi also built a Siva temple naming it after herself as 


Trailokyesvara (Mallikarjuna). Vikramaditya ruled till 745 A.D. 


At Aihole, the temple building activity continued unabated and the most 
enchanting structure built during this period was the Durga Temple, dedicated 
to Aditya or Sun-god. That this structure was built during Vikramaditya’s time 
is true, because we have an inscription on the gateway, which mentions 
Vikramaditya as the ruling monarch and it further adds that a grant given to 
god ‘Aditya’ was built by one Alekomarasingha. We do not have any 
information about this officer except that he was the patron of this magnificent 


temple. This is one of the few extant apsidal structures surviving in the country. 


Some of the temples under study at Mahakuta were creations of his 


period. These temples are studied in detail in the subsequent chapters. 


Kirtivarma-II (C. 745-756 A.D.) 

Kirtivarma was born to queen Trailokyamahadevi. He succeeded his 
father in C. 745 A.D. Even as a boy he gained mastery over weapons of war as 
well as passions. We learn that as a Yuvaraja he took active part in the invasion 
of the Pallava territories and won many laurels for his bravery.*° His reign was 
peaceful, but the closing years witnessed the downfall of the Chalukyas. 
Dantidurga, the Rashtrakuta feudatory of the Chalukyas evidently made long 
and adequate preparations, military and diplomatic, before he delivered his 
assault on the imperial power, and when it came, Kirtivarma - II found that he 
had lost the battle much before it had begun. Kirtivarma however, continued to 


rule till A.D. 757. Thereafter Krishna - I the successor of Dantidurga defeated 
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him. With his defeat the rule of the Chalukyas of Badami came to an end. 
Under Kirtivarma - II there was considerable political disturbance. The whole 
machinery of the government was geared to encounter the forces of disruption. 
Nevertheless Kirtivarman - II patronized temples and besides. An inscription 
mentions a gift to the Jinalaya at Adur.™ During his rule, a Chediya was built at 
Annigeri by Kaliyamma the Gamunda of Jebulageri and a sculpture was 


erected in front of it by Kondisulara Koppa.” 


At Mahakuta several smaller temples were erected. The only notable 
temples of his time were built at Aihole and Pattadakal. The best example is 
that of the Papanatha temple at Pattadakal. The entire group of temples in the 
Huligemmanna Kolla belongs to this period. The temples in the Kontgudi 
group containing large pillar sculptures were probably begun under 


Vikramaditya - I and completed under Kiritivarma - II. 


Geneaology of the Chalukyas of Badami 
Jayasimha (C. 500-520) 
L 


Ranaraga (C. 520-540) 
Aa 

Pulakesi-I (C. 540-566) 
4 


Pugavarma Kirtivarma I Mangalesa 
(566-596 A.D.) (596-610 A.D.) 
L 
i ON oh 
Pulakesi II Kubja Vishnuvardhana Dharashraya Jayasimha 
(610-642 A.D.) 
4 
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Adityavarma § Chandraditya Ranaragavarma Vikramaditya-I Jayasimha 
L 
Abhinavaditya (655-681 A.D.) 
L 
Vinayaditya 
(681-696 A.D.) 
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Vijayaditya 
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Vikramaditya II Bhima I 


(733-745 A.D.) 
L 


Kirtivarma I 
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Chapter - I 
MAHAKUTA-ITS ANTIQUITY LEGENDS AND THE 


Mahakuta is located in Badami taluk, of Bagalkot district, in the state of 
Karnataka. It is located at 750 — 44’ E. Longitude and 150 - 57’ N Latitudes. 
It can be reached from Badami, via Kendur, which is about 8 Kms in distance. 
It can also be reached from Badami, through Banashankari via Shivayoga 
Mandira. This distance is about 18 Kms. Mahakuta is a beautiful place, laid 
out with lush green orchards, plantations and fields. The Mahakuta kshestra is 
situated amidst horseshoe shaped mountain filled with lush greenery and 
naturally grown medicinal plants.’ The best of parrots, peacocks, foxes, and 


rabbits are of daily acquaintance here. 


While going from Shivayoga Mandira to Mahakuta, on the way we 
come across a historical site assigned to the period of the early Chalukya. It is 
known as Hale Mahakuta. It is also known as Chikka Mahakuta. Here we find 
three temples, one tank, known as koti tirtha set amidst hose-shoe shaped 
hillocks. The oldest temple is the apsidal Siva temple. To its south we have 
two temples with different architectural elements, joined together. The apsidal 


temple is in a dilapidated condition with its sikhara lying in debris near by. 


About a km. towards Hosa Mahakuta on the right side, among coconut 
plantations, we find two temples - Adikesvara and Bhairaveshvara. From here, 
while going towards, Mahakuta, we find mountains in three directions. 
According to Mahakuta Mahatmaye, these mountains were known as 
‘simhachalam’. It was called so because of the legend. The legend is as 
follows: In this area there was an asura by name simhasura. He was always 
troubling the holy men. He was powerful, and could be killed, only by Siva. 
Therefore all the holy men gathered and together appealed to Siva to kill 


Simhasura. Siva took the form of Vishnu. The duel between the two lasted for 


2 


many days. At last Vishnu used his Sudrashan-Chakra and half killed 
Simhasura. Then Siva appeared before him in Vishnu’s Vishvarupa, and the 
asura is humiliated. When asked for boons, the asura says he does not want 
any titles, but says the mountains in the Mahakuta region be called as 
Simhachala. He further requested that the people who bathe in this pond should 
. be liberated of sins committed in seven lives. After granting him the boon Siva 
killed the asura. Siva felt bad for killing Simhasura. So in the form of Vishnu 
he became the first person to bathe in the tirtha to shed off his sins. Hence this 


pushkarni is known as Vishnu Pushkarni.” 


We have about eighteen temples’ surrounding this Vishnupushkarni. 
All these are enclosed within a prakara. Outside the complex, on the southeast 
corner, we have the famous Bhuta sculptures, built into a gateway. From this 


gateway about 100 mtrs. to the south-east is the Banantigudi on a small hillock. 


From here if we move towards northwest, for about half a Km. through 
rugged path, below a cliff, within a cavern we come across a temple locally 
ealled Hire Mahakuteshvara. It is also known as the Cliff Temple. In early 
days this path was the main road to reach the Mahakuta complex from Badami. 


People walked over and reached this group of temples. 


To the locals Mahakuta is also known as Mahaguda, Maguda. 
Mahagud’ in Kannada means great mountain. Places near by Mahakuta have 
names which end with gudda (hill) e.g., Bacchangudda, Cholachgudda, 
Mangalgudda, Kalligudda etc. The Bappavarasa inscription of 934 A.D.‘ at 
Mahakuta mentions the place name as Maguda. The record speaks of 
Mahasamanta Bappavarsa as Magudake Vandu, which means having come to 
Maguda. This inscription is located on the east face of a pillar inside the 


Mahakutesvara temple. In the tenth century the place was known as Maguda. 


According to Mahakuta Mahatmye, written in 1780, by Sadashivakavi, 
it was known as Mahakuta. When J.F. Fleet visited the place in 1881 it was 
already known as Mahakuta. Based on Mahakuta Mahatmye, right from 
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eighteenth century till to-day the place is continued to be called as Mahakuta. 
It should also be noted that the name of Vatapi, is in some way or other to be 


connected with the locality.° 


The Banashankari Mahatmye mentions the name Badavi and describes 
the story of destruction of the two demon brothers — Ilvala and Vatapi. The 
story part of the account may be summarised as follows. The two demon 
chiefs — Ilvala and Vatapi inhabited the forest region in the western part of 
Karnataka. Their daily routine was to waylay the sages hailing from the north 
and invite them for food, in their abode. After taking the sages home, Ilvala 
would cut Vatapi’s body, cook it and serve it to the guests. Thereupon, he was 
in the practice of muttering a chant recalling Vatapi into his former form as 
both of them were adepts in the art of mritasanjivini (bringing the dead back to 
life). Vatapi would then come to life resulting in the death of the guefst. Then 
the demon-brothers ate the flesh of the guests with great glee. Next day, the 
brothers would do the same thing. This sort of atrocious activity went on for a 
good numbers of years until the turn of sage. Agastya came. Ilvala invited the 
sage Agastya in his usual way. He was served with food. No sooner did Ilvala 
serve the flesh of Vatapi, Agastya muttered a counter chant, Vatapi 
jJeernodbhava (let Vatapi be digested). Vatapi could not come back to life. 
Thus Vatapi fell dead at the present site of Mahakuta. Ilvala was taken aback 
and repented for having done harm to the good sages all these days. He fell on 
the feet of Agastya and prayed that he should be blessed and that he and his 
brother should acquire lasting fame. Agastya took pity on Ilvala’s helpessness 
and blessed that the brothers will be transformed into two hillocks. The two 
hillocks of Badami and Mahakuta are believed to be named in commemoration 
of the above event. Several years later, Pulakesi — I built a fortress on the 
hillock of Vatapi and thus the city acquired the name Vatapi. The term Badami 


(or Badavi) is its modern name. 
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Legendary History, Sanctity and Antiquity: 

This part of Karnataka is connected to legends. For instance in this 
Bagalkot district alone we find more than seven places connected to legends, 
namely Aihole, Badami, Bagalkot, Dulkhed, Galgali, Hippargi and Mahakuta.° 
These legends agree in describing these places as in the great Dandaka forest or 
Dandakaranya of the Ramayana. Local legends place two demon brothers 
Ilvala and Vatapi at Mahakuta, who were a horror to new settlers till the great 
sage Agastya destroyed them. Apart from Mahakuta, Bagalkot is associated 
with Ravana, the mythological demon king of Sri Lanka. Dulkhed on the 
Bhima river is said to have been the scene of the great sacrifice offered by 
Daksha Prajapati, at which his daughter, Sati jumped into fire. Galalgali on the 
Krishna river is said to have been the residence of the sage Galava and 
Hippargi in Sindagi taluka has a temple which is said to have been originally 


built by Parashurama’s father Jamadagani. 


We now intend to narrate two legendary accounts — the Banashankari 
and the Mahakuta Mahatamyas — that relate to the capital city and Mahakuta 
and its surroundings. Besides giving a mythological account of the two places, 
they contain an element of truth, for which they deserve merit. One of them is 
related to the shrine of Banashankari and the other to Mahakuta and its vicinity. 
According to the local tradition, as recorded in Mahakuta Mahatmye, it was the 
scene of the destruction of the demon brothers Ilvala and Vatapi, by saint 
Agastya. This myth is alloted in the puranas to some unspecified place in the 
Vindhyas. 


Vatapi Samhara as given in the Mahakuta Mahatmye: 

In the local sthala purana, the Mahakuta Purana, destruction of Vatapi forms 
the fifth chapter. It gives a detailed account of the episode. These two demon 
brothers were placed in this area. This area was called Manimatinagar. The king of 
this area was Ilvala. He asked brahmins to bless him with Indra-like son. As the 
brahmins refused to do so, they became the target of his wrath. He and his brother 


Vatapi contrived of a means to kill brahmins. They used to invite brahmins for food. 
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During that period Vatapi transformed himself into a sheep. This was cooked as 
meat and served to the guests. When the brahmins ate it, he called upon his brother to 
come out. As he did so, he burst open the stomach of the brahmins and in the process 
killed them. 


In this way many brahmins were killed. As time passed by rishis and 
munis were worried. They all went to Brahma along with Indra and other gods. 
They asked him to protect them. At this juncture Bhrama advised them to call 


Agastya from Kasi, who alone could fulfill their wishes. 


People from Mahakuta went to Kasi to meet the great sage. However, 
they met him on the way, as he was already on his way to the south. He had 
his own reasons to come to the south. It was very necessary for him to break 
his celibate life and have a male issue, as his ancestors were hanging upside 
down, for want of a descendant. He went in search of a wife and settled to 
marry Lopamudra, daughter of Satyavati, Queen of Vidarbha. He needed 
money for the marriage. He asked many kings, but they couild not help him. 
He had heard of the wealth of Ilvala the king of Manimatinagar and therefore, 
when the people from this place appealed to him to come to south, he did so 
with all earnestness. He met the demon brothers, and asked Ilvala for dana. 
Ilvala promised to give dana and invited him to dinner. As usual, Vatapi 
turned into a sheep, it was cooked and served to Agastya. Agastya knowing the 
evil deeds of Ilvala uttered the mantra ‘Vatapi jirnobhava’ and digested the 
food. Ilvala could discern that Agastya was an extraordinary brahmin. He fell 
at his feet and asked for forgiveness. Agastya forgave him, asked him for dana 
in return, and solved the problem of the people. He got married Lopamudra 


and stayed there. This version does not say anything about Vatapi. 


In the Ramayana’ and Mahabharata*® we have the myths connected with 
the demon brothers, in association with Agastya’s journey in the south. The 
version is different from the local version, which is discussed under the lore of 
Agastya. This myth of Iivala and Vatapi is again found mentioned in Kautilyas 


Arthasastra,’ wherein the author says, the brothers’ destruction was due to their 
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greed. He further says that one has to be restraint over emotions, which will 


lead to peace and success. 


Kautilya gives a list of kings who perished together with their kingdom 
and relations, as they had no restraint over their sense organs like lust, anger, 
greed, vanity, and haughtiness and over joy. He specifically mentions, “Vatapi 
in his attempt under the influence of over joy to attack Agastya, ... perished 
together.... With their kingdom and relation”. The mention of Vatapi by 
Kautilya means, this lore was well known, and moreover, if antiquity in 
historical treatise is to be searched for, it is to be found in Arthasasta. J.F. 
Fleet gives the date of Arthasastra as 321 — 296 B.C.“ we can push back the 
antiquity of this place to 300 B.C. as we know Vatapi is associated with this 
part of India. The earliest historical date for this place is taken from Ptolmely’s 
Gerography where Badamai is identified with present Badami and its antiquity 
taken back to 150 A.D. However, the mention in Arthasastra, pushes back the 


antiquity by about 500 years. 


We are not to take the myth, as it has no other basis than that of a 
legend. But we may discern from the story that the present surroundings of the 
city of Badami was well known throughout India and it gained prominence 
with the advent of Agastya. We may note here that the Badami region was a 
habitation site during the pre-historic period as testified by the rock paints in 


the vicinity of Badami. 


The Mahakuta Mahatmaye describes the surroundings of Mahakuta. 
Such a topographical account shows the author’s awareness of the region and it 
may be associated with the Chalukyas of Badami, with more definiteness. It 
is evident, therefore, that Vatapi and Badavi are the names of one and the same 
city. It is also evident that the name of Mahakuta is also mentioned as a city 


adjacent to Vatapi or Badavai. 
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The advent of Agastya and the legends connected with him: 

Mahakuta is known as Dakshina-kasi, after the original home of 
Agastya, the holy city of Kasi or Varanasi on the Ganga.'° He seems to have 
played a major role in this part of India in Aryanising the territories. Episodes 
of Agastya’s life are known from literature'' and art. Agastya is said to have 
drank the ocean, halted the growth of the Vindhyas, killed the demons Vatapi 
and Ilvala, gave up asceticism to marry in his desire to have a son. His birth in 


a pot is described by the works as Kumbhajanmam."* 


The Matsya-Purana (61, 20-32) gives the following account of the birth 
of Agastya and his brother Vasistha from a water pot. Siva explained to 
Narada, that at one time, fearing the power of the austerities being performed 
by Vishnu, Indra sought to distract that god with nymphs. Vishnu responded 
by producing from his own thing an equisite damsel called Urvasi. Seeing her, 
both Mitra and Varuna became excited and cast their seed into the pot of water. 
Out of this sprang both Agastya and Vasistha. Agastya was born with white 


colour, and four hands, a sacred thread, a vessel and a garland.” 


Vatapi according to the Mahabharata,'* had metamorphic powers and 
taking the form of a sheep he used to get himself cooked and served as curry to 
brahmin visitors by his brother Ilvala. When, his brother called out, Vatapi 
would cause his victims to explode as he reconstituted himself. The conspiracy 
came to an end the day it was handled by Agastya, the same Vedic seer who 


drank up the oceans. 


Agastya’s association with this place is marked by many tirthas and 
legends. In Badami, the local people point out to a smallish cave, not very far 
from the famous temple caves, and say that Agastya performed penances here. 
The huge tank opposite to the cave temples is known as Agastya tirtha. A 
small tirtha, outside the prakara of Mahakuta is named as Agastyatirtha. The 


local tradition is that one must bathe in this tirtha, then in Vishnupushkarni and 
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finally perform puja in the main temple. The local tradition points out to the 


occurrence of the Vatapi and Ilvala episode in the Mahakuta Kshetra. 


It is clear, that this part of India, has mentioned in the epics, was well 
known. Therefore its antiquity can be pushed back to the epic age. It is also 
known that this part of India was mentioned in Ptomely’s!> travels (150 A.D.). 
That this place was known Mauryan age is evident by the mention of the nature 
of the demons in Kautilyas Arthasastra. The author says restraint of emotions 
is of significance to have strength and power. Though Ilvala and Vatapi had 
immense wealth and power, their non restraint on emotions led to their down 
fall.’° 


The location of Mahakuta, away in deep mountains, has given it an 
atmosphere of mystery and sanctity. When Hieun-Stang visited India, he was 
made aware that a particular heretic of Saivism lived here, amidst their weird 


penances.’’ 


Even in 1951, when Peierre Rambach and Vitold de Golish'® visited 
India, they found it very difficult to reach this place. No one was willing to 
take them. When it was done so, they had to traverse through wildreness, for 
about 3 to 4 Kms from Badami hills, and were amazed to find such a beautiful 


locale, nearly 1400 years old, amidst greenery. 


This place looked mysterious when I visited this place in 1984 during 
my post-graduate days. However, my visit again in 2004 A.D. made me more 
upset than happy because, all the heritage monuments were enclosed with 
modern day structures. Construction of marriage hall (Mangala Karalaya), 
office, huge modern day cement entrance has whipped off the ancient charm. 
This place does not fall under the protection of A.S.I. Therefore we have all 


the chances of losing the historical treasures in the coming years. 


From the above study we can surmise that in context to Agastya’s 


migration to the Deccan, we find his ashrama very near on the banks of 
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Godavari, and we can assume that, he must have travelled further down 
towards the Malaprabha valley, as we have legendary accounts of his presence 
here. In the Gopatha Brahmana, there is a reference to Agastya tirtha, where 


sage Agastya is stated to have practiced penance. 


By the period of the composition of the epics, Agastya’s importance 
had, however immensely increased, and his personality was_ totally 
transformed. For the first time in these works, he figures as an adventurous 
sage of extraordinary powers and as a pioneer propagator of Aryan culture in 
the Deccan and the South. Associating Agastya with Daksinadisa, the 
Ramayana recounts that he dwarfed the Vindhyas and destroyed the demon 
chiefs among whom were Vatapi and Ilvala who put hurdles in the conduct of 


religious activities of the hermits.’ 


In the Mahabharata, the end story of the demon brothers is different. 
Agastya brings back to life Vatapi, and Ilvala agrees to help the sage with 
finances. He is mentioned as a wealthy king of Manimatanagara in Mahakuta 
Mahatmaye. . The sage plans to use the finances of Ilvala to meet out the 
material requirements of his wife Lopamudra, who was the daughter of the 
king of Vidrabha. He is represented as a hunter, sacrificer of wild animals and 
drinker of Southern Oceans. By the time the Puranas were written, Agastya 
had become a cult figure, and the Matsyapuana refers to the type of worship, 


methods and the benefits of worshiping Agastya. 


The stupendous task of establishing the Aryan colonies in the Deccan 
and South India, and suppressing the native people of the new regions (always 
represented as asuras which may not be true also), is attributed to Agastya for 
the first time in Ramayana and Mahabharata. The Puranas raise the sage to 
the rank of a deity and his cult being popular in the entire country reached 
SriLanka and South-East Asia. 
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Agastya and his religious affiliation: The impact of the same on 
Mahakuta: 

Agastya lived at Kasi. He was a follower of Saivism.”” He did so in 
great earnestness, woke up early, walked carefully amidst thousands of lingas, 
reached the Ganga river, and after ablutions, resorted to the worship of Siva. 
After some time he set out on his memorable journey to the South, never to 


return. 


In the Ramayana, we get references to Agastya’s activity in making the 
South habitable. In the Aaryakanda, 11” sarga, sloka 18, we read “nigrihya 
tara sam mrityum likanam hita kamyaya, dakshina dik kntayena sharanya 
punya karmmana”. It means “he who having vanquished the deadly asuras, by 
his many beneficent acts made the southern region accessible or habitable, for 
the good of the people”. We can almost trace his footprints as he walked from 
place to place in his adventurous journey to the South, for the stages of his 
travels are marked and punctuated as it were, by his little asramas”’ 
(hermitage) which he set up at different places in Southern India and which are 
known as Agastya Asramas. He often had to use his psychic powers to quell 
many a demon that disturbed the little Aryan colonies with which Agastya 


studded the whole of the Deccan. Local legends still carry the memory of 


many such exploits. 


One such legend already referred to in earlier paragraphs, about Ilvala 
and Vatapi has a slight different version in Mahakuta Mahatmye. They were a 
terror to northern settlers in Dandakaranya, until the great sage at the holy 
Mahakuta, which is known as Dakshina-kasi due to the presence of Agastya, 
who gave it a holy halo, quelled them. It is also very significant that some of 
the earliest Hindu temples have survived at Aihole and Badami. It is 
reasonable to expect that Agastya’s presence must have influenced the 
beginning of the efflorescence of a full-fledged Brahman culture with all the 
paraphernalia of temple worship. He is supposed to be the first to introduce the 


worship of Siva and the science of medicine among the southern Indians. 
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As one of the leaders of Brahaminic thought and the preacher of the 
Saiva religion, he soon came to be regarded as an object of personal worship 
and his worship became cult worship. Just like Kasi, Mahakuta became a great 
Saiva center. Earlier accounts like Mahakuta Mahatmye describe this area to 
be full of lingas. Even to day we find lingas scattered in the mountains and 


surrounding territory signifying the Saivite aspect. 


As far as sanctity is concerned, the association of two great Saiva-gurus 
Agastya and Lakulisa has hallowed this place. Though centuries apart, both 
had zeal, and a mission to spread the cult of Siva, and they did so with great 
success. For the last one thousand and five hundred years, this place continues 


to attract worshippers, and is to-day one ofthe most important Saiva kshetras. 


An Enigma: 

The Mahakuta pillar inscription” of Manglesa dated 602 A.D. is the 
earliest epigraph, which mentions grants to the temple and also mentions, the 
name of the deity. Its style, location, and content have given rise to many 
questions. At present it is exhibited in the Bijapur museum. It was placed 
there in 1920 A.D. . 


In style the pillar is very attractive and appealing. It is 14’ 6” in height, 
exclusive of the Kalasa or capital and about 1’ 9 % “in diameter. It is designed 
with sixteen fluted faces or sides. It is on this fluted part of the shaft that the 
sixteen lined inscription is engraved. It goes winding up from the base. It is in 
Sankrit and written in old Kannada script. Its capital is very attractive. It is 
about 1’7 % “ in diameter with a square top. This immediately reminds us of a 
similar pillar at Aihole, in front of the Ravanaphadi cave. The Mahakuta pillar 
inscription reveals curious information relating to the tradition of setting up of 
pillars. It distinguishes between two types of pillars, viz. Sakti-Jaya-Stambha 


(pillar of victory of prowess) and dharma-jaya-stambha. 


At this juncture, it is will not be out of place to trace the history of the 


pillar inscriptions. We know of monolithic pillars from Asokan times. Asoka 
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himself terms his inscriptions as edicts on morality (dharma-lipi). We find 
engraving of inscriptions on pillars under Asoka. We find yupa-sasana 
(sacrificial-post), stambhasasana (engarved on pillars, either architecutural or 
commemmorative), Pigamasasana (image-inscription), rajasasana, (royal- 
edicts), Vijayasanas (victory-deeds), abhaya-asanas (edicts of protection), 
dharma sasanas (religious edicts) viragal (hero-stones), mahasati stones etc. 
belonging to different periods. During the Gupta period a large number of 
monolithic pillars were erected. The earliest and well known is the Allahabad 
pillar” inscription of Samudragupta. It is dated in 3 century A.D. It is a 
round monolithic sandstone column 35’ in height. On the same pillar, two 
inscriptions are found. One is an Asokan edict and the other is Samudragupta’s 
recital of glory. Of the same period we have the Bilsad pillar” inscription of 
Kumaragupta. This is a column of victory, jayastambha, belonging to the 
Saiva form of worship, and its object was to praise the accomplishments of a 
certain, Dhurvasarman, who made major donation to the temple of god 
Kartikeya, under the name Swami Mahasena. The Bihar stone pillar” 
inscription of Skandagupta in red sand-stone, in its line-10, calls this column as 
“Yupa or sacrificial post’. Interesting is line 9 of this inscription, which 
mentions Skanda and the seven mothers, clearly specifies that it belongs to the 
Saiva form of worship. Not long after this period, Swami-Mahasena, or 
Kartikeya and the divine mothers, the seven mothers of mankind appear as 
special objects of worship and tutelary deities” of the early Kadambas and the 
early Chalukays. 


Next we have the Kahaum stone pillar inscription of Skandagupta dated 
460-461 A.D. It is a large monolithic red sandstones pillar’’ with square base. 
The object is to record the erection of the column, which is called dvaja- 


stambha or flag-staff of God Visnu. 


However, when we come to the Earn Posthumous stone pillar” 
inscription of Goparaja, it is taken to be the earliest instance of sati, or a pillar. 


This pillar with a height of 3’ and 11” and 1’ 6” diameter has entirely different 
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flutation. It is dated in A.D. 510-511 A.D. The lower part is octogonal, the 
next part is round having sculptures of a man and woman (Goparaja?), this is 
followed by sixteen fluted sides of about 6”, then followed by octagonal shaft 
with small sculptures about 2’ high again followed by sixteen flutes and 
rounded by a top. 


We have instances, wherein the pillars were used as boundary markings. 
The Bhumara stone pillar” inscription of Maharaja Hastin. It was located in 
M.P. Bagelkhand, Bhumara village. It is a sand-stone pillar with a rectangular 
base. The object being erection of a boundary pillar, at a place called 
Ambloda, between the territories of two Maharajas in question. Line 6 and 7 
has the word ‘Vala Yashtir’ — J.F. Fleet asks us to read it as ‘Valaya Yashtir’. 
It means boundary staff or pillar. Two pillars, Meharauli iron pillar*® and 
Mandasore stone pillar®! of Yasodharman are very tall pillars 23’ 8” and 39° 3” 


respectively. 


The object of Meharauli posthumous iron pillar is to record the erection 
of the pillar which is called a ‘dvaja’ of the god Visnu. It is most likely that 
these dvaja’s later on became a regular features of the temple complex, 
especially so in south India. The object of the Mandasur stone pillar inscription 
of Yashodharman is to recite the kings glory and power. It is 39’ and 3” in 
height. 


Going back as early as 371-372 A.D. we have the Bijayagadh stone 
pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhana of Varika tribe. This is 26’ and 3” high. 
It has a square base, octogonal shaft, the upper top is broken, but we can see 
spikes at the sides, which means lost capital. The object of this pillar is to 
record the erection of a ‘Yupa’ or ‘sancrificial post’ on completion of 
Pundarika sacrifice. The Buddhist architecture also has pillars in the stupa 
complex. At Sanchi, near the stupa, a small pillar, monolith and round, with an 
inscription dated to 5" century A.D. has been found. The record says | hat the 

4 


pillar was gifted.*° 
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The well-known Amaravati stupa, at Nagarjunakonda had fine 
monolithic pillars. To day, no trace of this stupa is found, all the major parts 
are in museums. However, know that, these monolithic pillars were built, 
along the upper part of the drum. These added strength to the masonry of the 
building by serving as buttresses.** We find this tradition of hoisting huge 
pillars, for different objectives was continued in Karnataka and south by the 


Kadambas, Visnukudins, early Chalukyas and Pallavas. 


The Kadambas were the first dynasty to rule over Karnataka as 
independent sovereigns.” Their period has revealed to us, three outstanding 
pillar inscriptions viz. The Talagunda pillar inscription,°° Banavasi_ pillar’’ 


inscription and Gudnapur pillar inscription.” 


The pillar found at Banavasi is more than 16’ in height. It is dated from 
455 A.D. — 480 A.D. It records the history of the period of Mrigesvarma, and 
it is in Sanskrit with box-headed style character. The pillar containing the 
remaining part of the record is missing. However if the remaining portion is 


found the height can increase to more than sixteen feet. 


In the pillar inscriptions of the Kadambas, the tallest is the Gundapur 
pillar inscription of Ravivarma. It is 20’ in height, upto 16’ it is square and the 
next four feet is octagonal. It belongs to the period of king Ravivarma. It 
throws height on genealogical account and refers to temples. It important 


because for the first time we get the use of numerals from 1 to 9. 


The Talagunda inscription of Kakusthavarma, found in shimoga district 
is made of very hard gray granite. It is 11’ in height, located in front of 
Praneshvara temple and is octogonal in style. It is a historical account giving 
the origin of the Kadamba and other details. It records that tank was excavated 


for the use of the temples. It is in Sanskrit in kavya style composed by Kubja. 


The Malavalli inscription”? of Sivaskandavarma dated in 3" Century 


A.D. - to 4" Century A.D., with Prakrit characters, is a shaft of six sides. It is 
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made out of an indurate dark stone about six feet in height. It was set up at 
Malavalli in the Shikaripura taluka of Shimoga district. It refers to the rule of 
the Kadamba king Sivaskandavarma, it renews a grant, which had become 
defunct to one Nagadatta. Totally there are eight lines, of which three form the 


satakarni inscription and the remaining five the Kadamba inscription. 


After the Kadamba period we find a pillar inscription dated in 422 A.D. 
of the Vishnukundin king Madhavavarman - II. It is known as the Velupura 
pillar” inscription. It is about 2.7 mtrs, and made of white marble. It refers to 
the worship of God Vinayaka. 


During the period of Kalachuri’s we have the Earn stone pillar*! of 
Sidhvarman. This pillar is 5’9” in height and 1’6” in diameter. This pillar 
inscription of Gaparaja, Gupta period (510-511 A.D.). Like the Goparaja’s 
inscription, this shaft has an octagonal base, followed by sixteen-sided shaft 
and again the upper portion is eight sided, with a rounded fluted top. This 


pillar is called as Yashti or memorial pillar. 


In Karnataka, during the period of the Chalukyas of Badami, we find the 
same tradition of installing huge pillars, with flutes all around and followed by 
a capital as crowning member. For this period we have four examples: the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription, the pillar without inscription at Aihole, the 
Pattadakal pillar inscription of the time of Kritivarma — II, and the pillar 
inscription said to have been put by Vikramaditya ~ I on the bank of river 
Kaveri. The Mahakuta pillar is in an excellent state of preservation, except for 
some lines. The proportions are truly elegant. The entire record is in prose and 


the language is Sanskrit. 


More than a hundred and fifty years after the Mahakuta pillar, an eight 
faced pillar with square base was set up at Pattadakal; in the reign of the last 
king of the dynasty, viz. Kirtivarma — I. It has a Sanskrit inscription, but 
engraved separately in 8" century proto-Nagari and Kannada scripts. In the 


inscription itself it mentions, like the Mahakuta pillar inscription, that it is a 
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Trisula Mudranka —Mahasaila-Stambha (a great stone pillar bearing trident 


mark) setup by one Jnanasivacharya. It is dated as 25" June 754 A.D. 


f 


From the above study we can surmise that. 
Both in north and south hosting pillars was appealing, attractive and was 


pan-Indian phenomenon. 


The purport of the pillars was made clear in the inscribed part. Thus, we 
can distinguish dharma-jayasthamban, Rana-jaya-stambhas, yupa- 


stambhas, yashtir-stambhas etc. from among the pillars. 


The above study makes it clear that sacrificial posts differed in design to 


normal fluted pillars. For instance the Eran pillar inscription of Goparaja. 


Tall stambhas used as dhvaja-stambhas or flag-posts opposite to temples 
was known in north-India, and in course of time, they became a regular 
feature of the temple complex in the south. Very often they were 


inscribed and invariably contained the name of the deity. 
In Chalukyan kingdom, all the three pillars are monolithic pillars. 


They are all very tall, the Mahakuta pillar is 15’ in height the Aihole pillar 
is 14’4” in height, the Pattadakal pillar is high, though its upper part is 


damaged. 


All the pillars have a square base, fluted shaft and crowned by an amalaka. 
However, the Pattadakal pillar must have had a trishula (in stone) on its 


top. 


The Mahakuta pillar is well preserved, the Aihole pillar is very badly 
wormout due to weathering and the amalaka which once crowned it has 


fallen near by. 


It is in the fluted portion that the inscription were carved both in northern 


pillars and in the Mahakuta and Pattadakal pillars. 
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10. While the Mahakuta and Aihole pillars were located in relation to temple 
before which they stand, the Pattadakal pillar is planted between the 


Vijeshvara, Lokeshvara and Trailokesvara temples. 


11. In contrast to the tradition of setting up dharma-jaya-stambhas, a new 
tradition of setting up sectarian pillars seems to have entered Karnataka in 
the closing years of the Chalukya rule. The Pattadakal pillar inscription 
dated 25" June 754 A.D., purports that it was a Tishula-mudranka- 


mahasila-stambha set up by one jnanasivacharya. 


12. The tradition of erecting monolithic pillars seems to have been followed 
during Rashtrakuta times. We have examples of monolithic pillars of 
Rastrakuta period erected in the Galaganatha temple complex at Aihole, 


we also have them in he Kailasnatha temple at Ellora. 


Mahakuta pillar and its location: 

The earliest epigraph of the Badami Chalukyas in pillar form, associated 
with a temple is the Mahakuta pillar inscription*® of Mangalesa dated 602 A.D. 
No records are available as to its original find-spot. Due to its unknown 
location, this pillar has given rise to various versions of the pillar’s association 
with the temple. Every one agrees that the pillar is associated with 
Makutesvara temple. But the question is which is this temple? Till the middle 
of the 20" century, scholars were in agreement with the views of Fleet and 
Henry Cousens. However, from the late sixties, scholars“ began to question 
the views of Fleet and Cousens. Gary Tarr, Carol Bolon and George Michell 


have reexamined the views of Fleet and Cousens. 


When Henry Cousens” published his work on Chalukyan temples in the 
Canarese districts, he commented on the Mahakuta pillar and remarked that it 
was probably erected in front of the present Mahakuteshvara temple. Before 
Cousens, J.F. Fleet who edited the Mahakuta pillar inscription also remarked 
that this pillar was associated with the Mahakuteshvara temple. At this 


juncture it is necessary to go into the details of J.F. Fleet’s views. 
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The earliest documentation of this enigmatic pillar is recorded by J.F. 
Fleet in the Indian Antiquary dated 1881, Vol. X, pp. 102-105. By 1890 this 
was fully edited with a photolithograph and published in JA, Vol. XIX, p-7. In 
his first report given in Indian Antiquary X, he speaks about the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription thus: “but neither could I raise the pillar, nor had I the means 


of taking an ink-impression at my visit”. 


He further says the chief-entrance is at the northeast corner. This 
gateway has an almost life size figures of Raksasas and he identifies them as 
Iivala and Vatapi. He found a red sandstone monolith pillar, ten yards to the 
east of this gateway. Hwe have to put the location of Mahakuta complex 
according to J.F. Fleet, then the main temple of Mahakuteshvara would be 
facing north, and the location of the pillar would be outside the northeastern 
gateway.Nine years later in 1890, in JA, Vol. XIX, p-7, he again writes that the 
“temples are in a courtyard, the chief entrance to which is a gateway at the 
north-east corner of it”. He speaks nothing about the demons or the Raksasa 


gateway. 


However, a study of the site of Mahakuta reveals that it contains not one 
but two gateways and two small entrances. The main temple is facing east and 
just Sppesc ” it we have a gateway, which opens directly into the Nandi 
Motaps i in front of the Mahakuteshvara temple. To day it serves as the main 
entrance to the courtyard.The second gateway lies in the southeast corner 
facing south, totally outside the present compound. It is this gateway, which 


possesses the sculptures of so called Ilvala and Vatapi. 


Looking at the first site plan of Fleet’s time and later published by 
Henry Cousens, it is observed that the second gateway (Raksasa) is not 
included. Further no indication of compass directions is included. Fleet’s 
internal description is accurate, but he has got the directions wrong. He puts 


the Mallikarjuna temple in the west in the southeast and the Mahakuteshvara 
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temple in the west of the compound, though they are actually in the south and 
the north. . 


Discussion, with the present Chief Priest, Shri Shankarashastriji, about 
the orientation of the main temple, led to the conclusion that it is oriented to the 
east. From uttarayana and dakshinayana of sun’s rotation and with minor 
fluctuations from Chaitra to Jestatha, the sun continues to appear on the main 
entrance of Mahakuteshvara temple which would mean the orientation of the 
temple is to the east. Since Fleet read east as north, all the fourteen cardinal 


points change; thus we find error of about ninety degrees. 


The source of this confusion was probably a combination of the limits of 
the survey’s site plan and his own notes. The site plan showed the prakara 
gateway visible from inside the compound, but not the outer Raksasa gateway 
visible outside the compound, and he confused the two to be one and the same. 
Fleet maintained the same directions and did not mention the demons, when he 


published the same for the second time in JA, Vol. XIX, p-7. 


In 1955, Pierre Rambach and Vitold de Golish published the site plan, in 
their book ‘The Golden Age of Indian Art V-XIII Century’. This book has 
completely different objectives. They wanted to give publicity to some of the 
world’s greatest artistic treasures. In their site plan, they have included both 
gateways within the prakara hall. However in 1975, Geogre Mitchell, a 
specialist on historical architecture has given a more complete plan, with 


correct compass indication and the location of the Raksasa gateway. 


Cousen’s discussion of the site is not his own; it is confined largely to 
re-writing of Fleet’s earlier description. Like Fleet, Cousens mentions both 
gateways as if they were one without distinguishing them. Discussing the 
temples within the compound he says: “The largest and principal one, facing 
the entrance is dedicated to god Mahakuteshvara”. He then says, “on either 
side of the entrance gateway to the enclosure, is an almost life sized dvarapala 


or door keepers, which are called by their names”. He continues to associate 
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the pillar with the Mahakuteshvara temple, while noting that the pillar had 
since been removed to Bijapur. He further says, lying outside the enclosure 
was found a fallen column of sandstone, around whose shaft is engraved a long 
inscription. It no doubt once stood before the temple of Mahakutesvara, just as 
a similar column stands before the brahmanical cave at Aihole and at the 


temples of Virupaksha and Mallikarjuna at Pattadakal. 


And then, he concludes that the Mahakutesvara temple must have been 
built some time before this column was raised, else mention would have been 
made of its erection in this, and such a column with its carefully fluted sides 
and well cut capital would have been set up before a meaner structure that 


would have preceded this one. 


After Cousens, Gray Tarr,’® and Carol Radicliffe’’ have given their 
independent views. Gary Tarr takes into consideration the first report of J.F. 
Fleet of 1881 and places the ‘ten-yards’ south of the compound at the base of 
the hill side running south-east of it, about 100 meters from the Mahakutesvara 


temple. 


Gary also locates a fragment lying nearby which matches the size of the 
pillar’s shaft, and he says it is about 70 meters from the Banantigudi. Finally 
Garry concludes, The dharmajayastambha bearing Mangalesa’s inscription of 
602 thus is an independent structure, that is not only distinct from the 
Mahakutesvara temple but originally located far from it”. He further says that 
the inscription refers to Mangalesa’s current donation and previous gifts to 
Makutesvaranatha. But it does not mention either the construction or the 


existence of that particular temple structure. 


From here, Garry Tarr, in his search for the original Makutesvara, 
identifies the Banantigudi as the temple, which the pillar inscription mentions. 
This temple is located to the southeastern side of the complex, on a small 
hillock. Tarr came to the conclusion, because this temple is earlier in date to 


the present Mahakutesvara. He also argues that the dharmajayashambha is 
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located nearer to Banantigudi than Mahakutesvara. He came to this conclusion 
because the Banantigudi possesses a sikhara, which is archaic in look and 
consists of only two storeys. The sikhara, which has a square dome, possess a 
nasika in the center on all the sides. The basement is simple with upana and 
jagati. There is a provision for the pranala. About the mulabera he says... 
“the santum interior is now missing its altar and image, though the linga and 
pitha cast into the bushes ten meters to the north shows its original dedication 


to siva”. 


Gary also believes the same architect, who constructed the Vaishnava 
temple popularly called the Upper Sivalaya at Badami, probably built the 
Banatigudi. This conclusion, he arrives at because there is lot of similarity 
between the two sikharas. Further the doorframes in both the temples are 
similar. That the Banatigudi is earlier is indicated according to him by the 
absence of river goddesses in the bottom part of the doorframe. So for these 
reasons, the Banantigudi is earlier and its location makes it possibly a structure 


of the Makutesvara temple alluded to in the inscription. 


Carol is not interested in the location of the sandstone pillar. She is 
interested more in identifying the temple to which the inscription alludes. She 
has taken the aid of architectural and stylistic considerations to identify the 
Makutesvara temple as alluded in the inscription and identifies the same with 
the temple of Hire Mahakutesvara, located within a cavern, about 4% Km away 


from the Mahakuta complex. 


She identifies Hire Mahakutesvara as the oldest structure at that place. 
Since the Mahakuta pillar inscription signifies to oldest structure in the place, 
as it was in existence before 602 A.D, she identifies Hire Mahakutesvara as the 
same temple, which the inscription alludes to. She does not discuss about the 


location of the pillar. 
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The present findings: 

The Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mangalesa, clearly mentions the 
existence of the Makutesvara temple in the beginning of the sixth century. 
Often, the date of the present temple of Mahakutesvara has been reviewed. 
The present day scholars like Gary Tarr and Carol believe that the temple 
architecturally does not indicate a date in the 6" century A.D. However, it 
should be noted that as far as antiquity of the temple is concerned there are no 
two opinions. The present temple is not in conformity with the inscription as it 
has architectural elements corresponding to g” century. This disparity can be 
explained only this way. It is possible that an earlier temple, which was a 
brick-structure, existed during the pre-Chalukya times and this seems to have 
been replaced by a stone structure“® as it needed renovation during the 
Chalukyan times. Examples of brick structures being replaced by stone 
structures exist at Aihole. For e.g., the temple behind the Durga temple, which 


reveals brick foundations on which the stone structure is built. 


It is now well known that in the pre-Kadamba and Kadamba brick 
structures existed. In Aihole, beneath an early Chalukyan temple locally called 
Ambigergudi, is a brick structure clearly kept open now by the ASI. A large 
OnE structure measuring 14.00x14.90m was discovered near the Nandi 
Manjapa of the Sangamesvara temple at Pattadakal. This is classified as the 
Sul piliared brick structure known so far in Karnataka.” 


In Mahakuta, small brick structures, enshrining lingas on the slopes of 
the hill near the Banantigudi in Hosa Mahakuta was exposed in the course of 
the plantation of pineapple.” Also, part of a brick structure beneath the ground 
level behind the Naganatha temple at Nagral was exposed. Thus we find 
vigorous building activity pre-Chakukyan times. However, all these were built 
in brick. Even the Mahakutesvara temple in Mahakuta, which was in all 
probability, the temple of the royal family,” ' was probably built in bricks. And 
the present stone temple replaced it in about mid 8" century or slightly later, in 


view of its architectural features. 
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At this point, it is interesting to note the observations of K.V. Soundar- 
rajan on the Banantigudi.” He say’s “The present structure is ancient, but it is 
doubtful that it dates from Pulakesi-I’s time. It has no pretensions, no donative 
record and its neglect, had it been patronized by three successive Chalukya 
kings would be surprising. It will here be argued that the ancient Makutesvara 
shrine stood where the present Mahakutesvara shrine now stands”. 


The above facts indicate that the Makutesavaranatha temple of the pillar 
inscription has to be the present Mahakutesvara temple and that the pillar was 
originally placed opposite to this temple before it got dislocated and later taken 


to Bijapur Museum. 
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Chapter - III 
RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 


PART -I 
Religion during this period has been studied on two levels. Part-I, gives 
the holistic approach of religion under the Chalukyas of Badami, and Part-II 
gives the dominance of Saiva religion in general in Karnataka and at Mahakuta 
in particular. Religion in Andhradesa has been also traced, as important 


religious crosscurrents have come from there. 


Religion in India is a dominant force. Belief in god has sustained 
mankind for millennia. Literature and songs were the earliest expressions used 
in religion to glorify, describe and pray to the God. Philosophical thinking has 
risen to sublime heights in the Vedas, Upanishads, Arayanakas, Bhagvadgita 
and the Brahma sutras. However, these great works and the thinkers following 
in their footsteps recognized the limitation of the average human mind and its 
emotional need. That is why they wisely provided for various kinds of 
Upasanas (meditations, worship and rituals) to suit the different tastes and 
needs of the votaries. This was the base for the development of Temple 


Architecture and Iconography. 


Based on literary traditions,’ resurgence of Brahmanical religion from 3 
century A.D., and personal zeal of the ruling dynasties resulted in the creation 
of Temples and icons across the length and breadth of India. The Hindu 
scriptures were eloquent while describing the qualities of god. He is all 
knowing and all-powerful. He is the very personification of justice, love, and 
beauty. It was this personification that got transferred into terracotta and stone 


media. 


Depending upon the choice of Gods, we have temples dedicated, and 
icons of that particular following. Study of monuments lead us to the particular 


religious philosophy followed in that area, the cult following and the cult deity. 
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The rule of the Chalukyas of Badami was no exception to this. It was in the 
very blood of the rulers and their subjects to respect religion and act according 


to the rules laid down in Smiritis and Puranas. 


As secularism is in the very blood of Indian psyche, we find all different 
kinds of religions thriving together. Though the personal religion of the rulers 
was different, we have many instances in history, wherein rulers support 
secular approach. The Chalukyas of Badami, was again no exception. The 


Vedic religion, Jaina religion, and Buddhist religion flourished together. 


The Chalukyas of Badami (C. 543-757 A.D.) were great rulers, who 
controlled a vast territory roughly between Narmada in the North and 
Chitradurga in the South, the Arabian Sea and the Karnul district in Western 
and Eastern borders of their kingdom. A study of their inscriptions, grants, 
monuments and icons at their prime centers and distant centers gives us a 
complete picture of their personal faith, other facilities, and the cults followed 
by them and their subjects at large. A careful study of inscriptions gives us the 
personal preferred religion of the rulers, their support to other religions, and 


grants to sustain day-to-day needs of the religion. 


The various inscriptions’ of Chalukyas of Badami claim that, they 
belonged to Manavyagotra and were sons of Harita, and had obtained many 
favours under the protection of Saptamatrikas and Kartikeya. They had 
obtained the Varahalanchana by the grace of God Narayana. The Badami rock 
inscription’ of Pulakesi - I credit him as the performer of asvamedha and other 
sacrifices. The Mahakuta pillar inscription’ extols him as the performer of the 
agnisthoma, agnichayana, vajapeya, bahusuvarna and paundarika sacrifices 
besides the asvamedha and hiranyagarbha sacrifices. These sacrifices suggest 


the personal choice of Vedic religion. 


Kirtivarma - I, not only supported the excavation of cave-lIIl 
(Vaishnava), but granted lands to various religious set ups. The cave 


architecture shows the use of all available space to decorate it with sculptures 
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based on various themes. Mangalesa, had also the title Paramabhagavata i.e. 
devout worshippers of lord Bhagavata (Vishnu), at the same time he gifted ten 
villages to Makuteshvaranatha,’ a local form of Siva, indicating his leanings 


towards Saivism. 


Pulakesi - II is described as an ardent devotee of Lord Vishnu 
(Paramabhagvata) in the Loner copper’ plate inscription. The Chalukya’s faith 
in Lord Vishnu is also evident as sbveral records beginning with the salutations 
to him and seals with the Varaha emblem are found. However, during the 
period of restoration under Vikramaditya - I we find drastic changes not only in 
the personal religion of the rulers but also subsequent changes in the dedication 
of the temples. The mulabera was linga and Vikramaditya - I in 660 A.D. 
underwent Sivamandala Diksa’ and supported Saivism. He also granted large 
number of grants to religion set-ups and in recognition of the scholarly pursuits 
of the priests. His son and grandson followed suit. Thus we find during this 
period maximum number of Saiva temples at Alampur, Mahakuta, Pattadakal, 
Aihole, Badami and we also find the presence of Vaidika and Avaidika 
Saivism. The presence of Saiva, Vaishnava, Sakta, Jaina, Buddha images and 
sculptures in all centres, on walls, pillars suggest the united and non- 


discriminative attitude of the period. 


Sakti worship was also prevalent. The Gaudaragudi® at Aihole was 
dedicated to goddess Durga Bhagavati. Several sculptures of Mahishamardini 
at Aihole, Badami, Mahakuta and Pattadakal and at other places makes it clears 
that Sakti worship was popular. At Athole huge Matrika sculptures and a 
temple’ for them was erected. This deity was quite popular under the early 
Chalukyas. 


Lakulisa or Pasupata sect was popular in the days of the Chalukyas of 
Badami. The earliest sculpture of this great Saiva teacher is found in Cave No. 
I at Badami, and then from later half of the seventh century A.D. onwards in 


structural temples. We find his sculptures at Mahakuta, Alampur and 
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Pattadakal. In fact at Mahakuta, a well-known Lakulisa-Pasupata center, we 


have a total of six Lakulisa sculptures. We also have temples dedicated to him. 


Kalamukhas'® some of whom became preceptors of kings and 
dignitaries in 10" and 12" centuries A.D., appear to have wielded much 
influence in the religious life of Karnataka during this period. Kapalikas also 
lived and practiced the tenets of their faith during the early Chalukya period. 
This can be made out from the two sculptures of goblins'* one male and 
another female — carved at the Southern entrance into the compound of the 
Mahakutesvara temple at Mahakuta. The hilly environment afforded a suitable 
and quiet place for fostering the faith of the Kapalikas. We also have two 
seated sculptures with rudrakshamalas all over their bodies, in meditation, 


which is typical of the Kapalikas at Mahakuta. 


The cult of Ganesha was prevalent. Various Ganesa reliefs and 
sculptures are located here. Reliefs are found in caves at Badami, in the 
Tarabasappa temple and on the wall in front of the Huchichimalli temple at 
Aihole. The sculpture at Huchichimalli in the round has two hands and belongs 


to this period. We also have a Ganapati sculpture at Mahakuta. 


The presence of Surya temples suggests that worshippers of Surya 
existed during this period. The Surya temple and the Durga temple at Aihole 


are enough evidences for this Surya cult. 


Pattadakal became a great Saiva center and attracted people from 
different parts of the country towards it. One such instance is recorded in the 
pillar inscription’’ at Pattadakal, of the period of Kirtivarma - II. It states that a 
Brahmin by name Jnanasivacharya had come from Mrighathanikara Vishaya 
on the Ganga and stayed in the Vijesvara temple. He set up a stone pillar in 


trisula form in the middle of the three temples. 


The Hindu trinity ie., Brahma, Vishnu and Siva were revered equally. 


The earliest example is in Cave III; then we have the Jambulinga temple at 
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Badami, built in 699 A.D.; we have a sculpture of the trinity at Mahakuta and 
we find sculptures of these deities in the ceiling of Hucchappayyamath at 
Aihole. 


Along with other forms of Siva we also have the presence of syncretic 
forms of Siva in Harihara and Ardhanarisvara sculptures. Ardhanarisvara 
sculptures can be traced from Cave I at Badami. Sculptures of Harihara are 
found at Aihole in the Durga temple and Ravanaphadi and cave III at Badami 


and at Mahakuta in the Sangamesvara temple. 


In addition to the above sculptures we also find the Chalukyan centres as 
storehouses for excellent narrative sculptures, with themes based on epics and 
puranas. We find them depicted for the in structural temples at Mahakuta on 
the adhishthana of Makutesvara and Mallikarjuna. We have narrative 
sculptures of early period at Aihole based on Buddha’s life and Jina’s life in the 


Buddhist cave and Jaina cave respectively. 


These sculptures served more than two purposes: 

1. They enhanced the beauty of the structure. 

2. They revealed the various manifestations of the lord to his devotees and 
the benefactions he often showed on devotees. 


3. They educated the devotees by means of Puranic and epic stories. 


We also find these sculptures in Durga temple at Aihole, on the pillars 
of Virupaksha and Mallikarjuna temples at Pattadakal, and on the walls of 
Papanatha temple at Pattadakal which shows the enormous influence of epics 


and puranas on the people. 


We also have enough vestiges of the Buddhist and Jaina religions. 
Inscriptional sources reveal the existence of Digambara sect with Mulasangha 
as popular form of Jainism. The earliest iconographical representation of the 


Jaina deities is found in these centers. 
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Temples dedicated to Buddha, Jina, Siva, Visnu, Surya, Durga 
Bhagavati, stand side by side at Badami, Aihole and Pattadakal. Very often 
irrespective of the deity installed in the shrine, images of Siva and Vishnu are 
carved together. The early Chalukya kings and their subordinate rulers 
supported all the streams of religion irrespective of their own personal faith. 
Thus secularism was the basis of survival of ancient religious traditions as it is 


now. 


PART - Il 
Saivism in Karnataka: 

Saivism has strong roots in Karnataka right from the pre-Kadamba and 
Ganga era, Enough research!” has come out on the placement of the Satavahana 
structures in the evolution of the Temple Architecture. In the light of the recent 
excavations at Veerapuram, Kudavelli — Sangameshwaram, Siddhesvaram!?, 
structural edifices of religious import built in later Satavahana period have been 
found. These excavations reveal that the earliest activity in temple architecture 
is from 1 Oct. A.D. onwards. These were entirely brick-built Saivite shrines 
with a linga fixed into the floor of the cella, which is demarcated by a brick — 
lining in a square fashion. Thus we can say that the mulabera of a linga was 
known from this period. Secondly the brick temples built by Satavahanas in 
Karnataka either have been lost, or taken over by the succeeding dynasties and 
the Satavahana brick temples were replaced by stone temples. Excavations at 


Aihole by S.R. Rao have revealed this phenomenon". 


The Talagunda pillar inscription’ is probably the earliest recorded 
evidence for a Siva temples called Pranavesvara, built and maintained with the 
royal patronage in Karnataka. The early Kadamba king, Kakustavvarman, 
rebuilt this temple in about 450 AD, and also excavated a large tank nearby. 
The Pranavesvara temple may have been constructed about 2™ century. A.D. as 
the record refers to the linga being worshipped by the Satavahanas. There are 
direct references to Saiva temples built during the early Ganga period. King 


Harivarma made liberal grants to a temple dedicated to Mulasthanesvara’®. 
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Sripurusha the Maharajadhiraja, Parameshvara Bhattaraka, gave a grant to 
the God Vinitesvara of Homma. The Pennaurr grant of Durivinita Ganga of 
about 500 A.D. informs us that king Madhava - III was a devotee of 


Traiyambaka. This shows Siavism was popular during the Ganga period. 


Saivism appears to have found deeper roots in the erstwhile Bijapur 
district than in other districts of Karnataka. The Mahakuta pillar’” inscription 
refers to the installation of a pillar of piety to proclaim Mangalisa’s religions 
faith and devotion to Mahakutesvara. The temple of Makutesvara (the original 
name) at Mahakuta is believed to be one of the earliest to reveal the influence 


of Lakulisa Saivism in Karnataka. 


Mangalesa along with his stepmother Durlabhadevi supplemented an 
endowment given earlier by his father and elder brother. It is obvious from this 


that Lakula Saivisim existed before. 6" century A.D. in Karnataka.'® 


In 733 A.D, Vinapoti, ” one of the concubines of Vijayaditya bestowed 
the entire gift of hiranyagarbha besides donating a pedestal and a silver 
umbrella to Makutesvaranatha. She also granted a field at Manggulle. King 
Vijayaditya personally got the Vijesvara temple constructed at Pattadakal.”° 


To this, Challabbe, a courtesan donated three pillars”' and 
Matibodmma” donated two pillars. Perggade Polyachi” of Mahadevagiri gave 
a cash grant. Pattadakal appears to have attracted emigrants from the distant 
Gangetic plains during this period. An inscription of Kirtivarma — Il dated 
754 A.D. refers to the erection of Trisula stambha amidst the Vijayesvara, 
Lokesvara and Trailokyesvara by Jnanasiva. The latter had come from the 
Mrigathanikahara vishaya on the southern bank of the Ganga and settled at 
Pattadakal. 


The Kanchi record”® alludes to the restoration of treasure to the temple 
of Rajasimhesvara by Vikramaditya - II. To commemorate the victory of their 


husband against the Pallavas, his two queens Lokamahadevi and 
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Trailokyamahadevi constructed temples of Lokesvana and Trailokyesrava at 
Pattadakal. Besides the king, a devadasi*® granted gifts to the temple. The 
architect Ganda Anivaritachari received honours from the queen. In other 
districts of Karnataka we have inscriptional evidences of Pasupatas and the 
Kalamukhas. For instance records found in Chikmagalur district refer to a Siva 
temple and in an inscription found at Kigga,”’ Pasupatas are explicitly named. 
Dr.Chidanandamurti” feels that this area was fairly well known for the 
Pasupatas in the early 8" century A.D. The Kalamukhas seem to have spread in 
South Kanara district. The Udyavaram record” of Alupa king Aluvarasa - II 
dated 750 A.D mentions the presence of Kalamukhas in the 7" century A.D. 
We come across Kapalikas who worshipped Bhairava decked with garlands of 
skulls. The Nasik copper plates*’ dated in the first part of the 7" century A.D. 
of Dharasraya, brother of Pulakesi - II, refer to the guggula-puja in the temple 
of god Kapilesvara for which the king Dharasraya gave the village of 


Balagrama. 


The above facts enable us to draw the following inferences: 
1. The ruling kings and their queens took considerable interest in the 
construction of Saiva temples and in making grants for their 


maintenance. 


2. With a desire to attain immortality, Saiva temples appear to have been 


called after the names of the patrons during this period. 


3. The division of Saivism into several sects and the migration of Saivas to 
the Chalukya centers are evident from the temples built and maintained 


during this period. 


4. One popular sect, which dominated this center, was the Lakulaisa- 


Pasupata sect. 


5. Different types of grants were made not only by the royalty but also by 


‘ministers, officers, courtesans, and merchant guilds. But the 
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involvement of the common people appears to be somewhat limited. We 
get the earliest reference to the institution of courtesan and devadasis in 
their records. Similarly we learn of high honour paid to the artists and 


sculptors. 


Compared to other sects, the Saiva temples are far greater in number 


implying thereby the pre-dominance of this religion in Karnataka. 


Mahakuta as a Saiva centre: 

The Malaprabha river valley, the seat of the Chalukyas of Badami, 
contributed considerably to the development of Saiva religion and art. The 
main centers of art and religion are Aihole, Badami, Pattadakal, and Mahakuta 
in Karnataka. The inscriptions, temples, sculptures, and other archaeological 
materials point out to the fact that Saivism continued to hold its sway in these 
regions during and after the early Chalukya period. The archaeological 
materials found in and around Mahakuta furnish sufficient evidences to prove 


that this center was a popular center for the Lakulisa Pasupata cult of Saivism. 


During the period from the 6" century to the 8" century A.D. the region 
of Mahakuta became a flourishing center of Saivism and it is appropriate here 


to know the nature, early history and influence of Savirisim. 


Background of Saivism: 

Saivism has a long history in India. Different parts of India have become 
centers of Savisim based on their affiliations to particular sects. The following 
paragraphs will trace the rise and popular position of Lord Siva from Vedic 
times. Different aspects collected from Saiva agamas and finally the 


description of the type of Savisim prevailing at Mahakuta are noted. 


1) The Vedic Rudra represented the elements of irresistible force. Some 
Vedic commentators have identified Rudra with Agni, the destructive 


force.”! 


In fact the sastras have referred to different venerated deities in different 
Yugas. 
1. Brahma in Krta yuga. 
2. Visnu in Dvapara yuga. 
3. Surya in Treta yuga. 
4. Rudra in Kali yuga. 


Triyambaka which means three eyed, is the term used for Siva in later 
texts. It originally stood for Paramatma, the Supreme Deity. However in these 
texts, goddess Ambika is mentioned as the sister of Rudra, who later is 


recognized as the consort of Siva. 


The later concept that Siva has three eyes, that he drank poison (which 
made him Nilagriva), that he wears tiger-skin and garlands of snakes is not 


mentioned in the Vedic literature. 


According to some of the early Vedic texts, the clouds (Megha) were the 
abode of a form of Agni” (lightening). This was the basis for making the 
Kailasa Mountain the abode of Siva. Similarly Vrishabha (meaning cloud in 


early texts) came to be associated with Rudra-Siva as his vahana (mount) 


The texts, which give details of Saivadarshana, are: 
. Bhavishya Purana 
. Varaha Purana 
. Aditya Purana 
Linga Purana 
. Kanda Purana 
. Prajapatyasmrti 
. Vijnaneshvara samhita 


. Parasarasamhila — Naradiya 
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Brahmanda Purana 
10. Vamana Purana 


11. Garuda Purana 
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In the Satapatha Brahmana Agni has eight names including the name 
Rudra’. This may have given an idea to Purana writers that Siva had eight 
heads. The number however varied, and according to the number of the three 
gunas, four Vedas, five—natural elements (sky, water, air, fire and earth) the 
number of heads for Siva became three, four and five respectively. Similarly 


Purana writers also mentioned 7 to 12 Rudras (usually recognized as 11). 


One of the popular forms of Siva — worship is the linga-puja. The 
flames of fire go up horizontally resembling sisna or linga. This basic concept 
gave rise to the cult image resembling jyothir linga. The Aryans did not adhere 
to the linga worship in the initial stages. Great Indologists and writers on 
religious themes have written about Dravidian and Aryan elements in the 
Indian cultural milieu. They say that the cult of phallus, the mother, nagas, 
yaksas and other spirits owe their origin to the indigenous Dravidian element™. 
In course of time the popular Dravidian element of puja or image worship 


gained popularity over the yajna of the Aryans.*> 


Rudra became Siva in the Puranic pantheon and gradually assumed a 
place among the three main deities. Enormous literature appered around him in 
the form of separate Saiva Punanas and the Agamas. The earlier fierceful form 
of Rudra was now mellowed down into Siva of auspicious nature and bestower 


of goodness. 


Siva of the Puranas and Agamas assumed various forms. He was now 
Mahadeva (the main god), a Yogi, a Nataraja and an expounder of high 


philosophical tenets. He became the husband of Uma. 


The Saiva Agamas” have a divine origin and are supposed to have been 
written by Siva in the form of Saivagamasastra. They give details of the various 


sects, method of worship, rituals to be followed, the role of the Acharyas, the 
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iconographical details of the deity and his attributes including different types of 


jatas. 


The Agamas describle 28 tantras (doctrines). The doctrine useful for this 
study is the Pasupata Doctrine. It is also known as Pasupatamata. Mahakuta 
has Lakulisa icons, which suggest the spread of Lakulisa — Pasupata doctrine. 
At this juncture it is appropriate to know the details of this doctrine so as to 


appreciate the role of Mahakuta in the spread of Pasupata doctrine. 


In the Pasupatamata, all living beings are identified by the name pasu. 
God Siva is their lord or master. It also reveals that the Kapalas worshipped 
Siva in the form of Niresvara, Sesvara, Kapala and Bhairava. Thus the aspect 
of Saumya the gentle and Rudra the fierceful had come to be practiced. The 
Saumya fell in Vedic traditions and the Rudra fell out side the ambit of Vedic 
traditions. Under the Rudra-Pasupata, Soma and Laguda were found and 


Saumya was divided into Vama, Dakshina, Misra and Siddhanta. 


Persons getting initiated into the ritual of these divisions are recognized 
by their respective nomenclature of divisions such as Vamee, Dakshinee, 
Misree and Sidhantee. Such of these divisions had preceptors well versed, 
dedicated and totally of being worshiped namely Acharya, Sadhaka, Samaya 
patraka and Citraketaka. 


Acharya, was the most venerated priest, who was initiated according to 
the precepts of Suddhasaiva doctrine He was the head of the remaining four 
priests. All the rituals and rites such as installation of the female deities, 
offering worship, libation, ablutions will have to be performed under the 
guidance of the Acharya only. The remaining four may perform such 


observances in accordance with the procedure laid down in Misrasastra. 
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SAIVISM 


Siva Pasupata Soma Nakula Laguda 
(Saumya) (Rudra) (Rudra) (Rudra) 
Vama Dakshina Misra Siddhanta 
Initiator (Daksinee) (Misree) (Siddhanti) 
(Vamee) 


Vama + Dakshina = Misra————» 


It is interesting to note that the later literary accounts and the 
iconographic prescriptions’’ for Siva tend to retain the various forms in various 
ways. The ayaudhas associated with Siva such as trishula, damaru,vajra, pasa, 


Sarpa, arikusa, mundamala- agni etc. eloquently prove this. 


Siva in course of time became an Aryan deity par excellence. The entire 
super—human attributes were assigned to him and the Saivites regarded him as 


the supreme deity. 


The Puranas and the Agamas and other texts give detailed accounts of 
the iconography of various forms of Siva. When the idea of the Panchavedas 
gained supremacy, various syncretic forms showing conformity with Vishnu, 
Surya, Uma and others were carved. The images of Harihara, Hiranyagriha, 


Ardhanarisvara and a few other forms indicate this fusion. 


Apart from the saumya forms of Siva, numerous statues of the deity 
representing him in fierce attitude are known. In such images Siva is shown 
killing Tripura, Gajasura, Andakasura and others. They represent the samhara 


(destructive) aspect of Siva. The images of Siva with Uma in various forms 


such as Alingana, Vrishbharohana, Kalyansundara etc., are remarkable for their 


unusual aesthetic forms. 


During the Gupta period, the classical art form had a number of centers 
in central India. Mention may be made of Mandasaur, Deogarh, Vidisa, 
Udaigiri, Eran, Bhumra, Khoh, Nachana and Tigawa. Saivism along with other 
cults of the Vedic — Puranic religion, flourished in these centers. The Saiva 
temples and statues found in these centers exhibit high aesthetic and anatomical 


sense of the artists of the region. 
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It is interesting to note that several aesthetic and iconogrphical traits, 
which developed in central India during the Gupta- Vakataka age, made their 
distinct impact on the art of Deccan. At this time in Madhya desa, images of 
Siva and his various forms were prepared during this period. These included 
the images of Jyothirlinga, the Mukhalingas (Ekamukha, Chaturmukha, 
Panchamukha and Ashtamukha). Facts representing the different aspects of 
Siva are interesting. Every little detail differs from face to face. Starting with 
the calm and serene one and ending in the terrific Bhairava form with the 
mouth wide agape. The five main forms represent the mingling of the two 
divergent aspects of Siva. These five forms are; Sadyojata, Anugraha, Aghora, 
Isana and Tatpurusha, Along with there Mukhalingas we also find Natesa, 
Siva’s ugra and saumya forms in addition to Siva with Uma, Siva as 


Daksminamurti and the syncretic forms. 


In Karnataka, during the rule of the Chaluayas of Badami, we find more 
number of Siva temples compared to the Vaishnava, Sakta and Surya temples. 
We find fine representations of Siva in saumya, rudra and linga forms. The 
greatest and priceless depiction of the period is the Nataraja who is eighteen 
armed in cave No. I at Badami. It’s workmanship is unsurpassed in north, 


south, east or west of India. 


At this juncture it would enlighten us to know the type of Saivism in 


Mahakuta, and the resulting architectural edifices. Mahakuta with its 
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exclusively numerous Saiva temples and a large number of Siva-lingas is 
evidently a center of Saiva religion. At present, we are able to trace Lakulisa, 
Kartikeya, Saptamatrika, Mahishamardini and Ganesha sculptures in this place. 
_ It may mean that this place in the initial stages was under the ascetic type of 
Saivism ie., Pasupala Saiva. The iconographical program and the large number 
of Siva temples is strongly influenced by the Pasupatas and in one case the 
Kapalika sect. The adherents of each sect additionally smear their body with 
ashes of the dead, carry a club (Jakula) and laid particular emphasis on linga 


worship. 


The story of Agasthya one of the Maharishis after getting instructions 
from Siva came to this area on his way to south and this seems to have some 
relevance to the rising popularity of Puranic Saivism. At present, we find the 
presence of both types of Saivism. Though, Lakulisa — Pasupata sect becomes 
more evident after the restoration period. It is known that Hieun-Tsang the 
Chinese pilgrim, not only met them, but also heard about the “Ash-smeared 
devotees of the outer way”, i.e., the Pasupata heretics at Jalandhar and east 
Punjab, Ahichchatra in U.P., Mahakuta in south India, Malwa, Khotan, 


Kapisa............. and elsewhere.*® 


From the above source it is obvious that Mahakuta was one of the well- 
known centers of the Pasupata heretics. We also have a sculpture of Lakulisa 
amidst his disciples in cave No. I at Badami on a pillar. We can surmise that 
Lakulisa — Saivism was known in Karnataka from 6" century A.D. Mahakuta 
was one of the centers in the first half of seventh century A.D. and in the later 
half of the seventh century A.D. He was venerated at Mahakuta.”” By depicting 
him in more than six icons and building two temples — one at Mahakuta and the 


other at Siddhanakolla. 


At this juncture it is appropriate to know the details of Lakulisa, his 
philosophical background and the spread of this cult in the Chalukya territories. 


Lakulisa was a man with great missionary zeal to spread the Pasupata dogma. 
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His mission had a great impact, and in course of time he was venerated as a 
great “Bestower of Knowledge”. In fact he was given the status of 28” 
incarnation of Siva. He was born in Karvan in Dhaboi district of Gujarat. He 
seems to have systematized and reorganized the already existing Siva order in 
his own way. However only the Lakula — Pasupatas regard him as an 
incarnation of their lord in 28" Kalpa. This belief of incarnation is not to be 
found among other schools of Saivism like the Mattamayura sect of the time of 


the Kalachuris of Tripuri, Kapalikas, Kalamukhas ” 


His impact was of such that we find his representation in sculptures right 
from 4" to 5" century A.D. The earliest is the one found at Mandal (Nagpur). 
Today it is in Nagapur Museum, (exhibit No: A 93) Form then onwards his 
sculptures are found all over India in Kashmir, Gajarat, Rajasthan, Madhya 
Praderh, Uttara Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, Maharastra, Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu and Assam.*! The earliest image of Lakulisa in Karnataka is found at 
Badami in cave I on a pillar. One of the earliest images of Lakulisa in the south 
is the image from Mukhalingam dated to 3 century — 4" century A.D. 
However the earliest depiction of Lakulisa is found on the Mathura pillar of 
380 A.D. during the rule of Chardragupata I. This pillar is 1.27 mtr. high and 
has a squarish top and bottom and octagonal mid-region. The bottom squarish 
face has a standing two-armed ithyphallic figure, the right hand holding a 
lakuta with a long danda while the left has a vajra. The inscription occupies 
the mid-region. This figure is aptly described in the last line of the record to be 
that of Bhagavandandah, Rudradandah, and Agranayakah, Significantly indeed 
the first is the aspect of Lakulisa or Lakutapani, the other is the Vairabaho i.e. 
the Vedic Rudra with the thunderbolt.” 


To be venerated in iconic from and finding a place as an integral part of 
the temple architecture speaks of his power and impact. Naturally, historians 
have researched into his historicity, date and impact. Art-historians have gone a 
long way in analyzing the typology, style, identification and textual 


background. 
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D.R. Bhandarkar conclusively proved Lakulisa’s historicity on the basis 
of literary as well as archaeological data. He says, the locally remembered 
tradition of Lakulisa, the topographical features in the place of his birth, the 
presence of a large pond, the numerous remains of archaeological interest 
on from its vicinity makes it certain that Karavan is the old Kayavatara or 
Kafohana -tirtha of the Saivities. Thus it is a very important early site in central 
Gujarath of the Lakullisa sect.” 


The Mathura pillar inscription of Chandragupta - II dated in Gupta Year 
61," gives approximately the date of Lakulisa Pasupata system, In this 
inscription it is mentioned that Uditacharya was the tenth in sucession from 
Kusika. We know that Kusika, was one of the nearest disciples of Lakulisa, 
Uditacharya installed two images called Kapilesvara and Upamitesvara. 
Historians have calculated a gap of twenty five years for each generation till 
380 A.D. and concluded that Lakulisa belonged to the first half of the 2" 
century A.D. After knowing the background of Lakulisa we may try to 
understand the philosophical background of Lakulisa — Pasupata. Of all the 
Saiva sects, the one founded by Lakulisa appears to be very old and has its own 


philosophy. The founder Bhattara Lakulisa is mentioned in Puranas.” 


Lakulisa was an in incarnation of lord Rudra and appeared in 
Kayavarohana, identified with modern Karvan on the bank of Narmada in the 
Dabhoi taluka, Baroda district. He had four disciples, named Kausika, Gargya, 
Kaurusa and Maitreya. He taught them the Pasupata doctrines. These four 
pupils in their turn spread it to their disciples and thus the Pasupala philosophy 
was propagated. This cult, in course of time became very popular and 
influential. Ample epigraphical evidences from 6" century to 15" century are 
available in Karnataka. At the beginning of the 10" century Lakulisa cult seems 
to have shifted its activities in southern India, especially to the Mysore region. 
We observe that in course of time the number of sculptures in northern India 
decline, and the name Lakulisa frequently starts appearing in a large number of 


Kannada epigraphs. 
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It is likely that there was an actual migration of Lakulisa devotees to 
Karnataka region from various parts of north — western India. From the 10 and 
11" centuries the Lakulisa gurus became very popular in Karnataka. It was a 
very powerful sect and commanded respect from the people and the ruling 
class. Gifts to the temples were made after washing the feet of the Acaryas of 
this sect. They were highly educated. Generally they were heads of mathas. 
Some of the priests of this sect were called Kalamukha Acaryas. It appears that 


Kalamukha sect was a branch of Lakula Saivas. 


On the basis of Rashtrakuta Govinda III’s Nandi copper plate we know 
that there is mention-of Kalamukhas”™ and it is the earliest reference 807 A.D. 
in Karnataka to the Kalamukahas. Ther, 2 are identified with Pasupatas. 
Kalamukhas are same as Lakulisa Pasupatas as Kalamukhas have descended 


from the third disciple of Lakulisvara by name Kaurusa.*’ 


The Lakulisa — Pasupata philosophy: 

The Pasupata school is a theistic one and accepts the existence of God, 
the Supreme Lord who is called Pasupati, Individual souls entangled in the 
wordly existence (Samsara) which is termed as pasa, rope or bondage. Thus 
pati, pasu and pasa are the three entities accepted by most saiva sects. 
The Pasupata Saivas accept five categories or padarthas*® which are a follows: 
Karya: It means effect or product. This karya is of three kinds Viz (1) Vidya, 
Cognition (2) Kala, Organ (3) Pasu (Individual Souls). 


1. Karana: It is the principal cause. It is described as the power, which 
creates, destroys and shows favour to all. It is one and yet on account of 
its various functions, it has many forms such as Lord (Pati), neutrally 
powerful. The Lord has unbounded power of knowledge and action 
(Kriya), He is external ruler. He possesses supreme sovereignty, which 


is not incidental but natural. 


2: Vidhi: Precepts or commandments. It is the process, which brings about 


righteousness. By observing the rules laid down in the Pasupala — 
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Sastras one can achieve purity of both mind and body. There are 


elaborate rules regarding Ahimsa. Satya and daily religious practices etc. 


3: Yoga: The Union: It is the means of uniting the individual soul with 
God through Citta or Intellect. Yoga processes, meditation and samadhi 


can achieve the union with god. It is preliminary to achieve salvation. 


4. Dukkhanta: The end of misery, the final deliverance or cessation of 


misery and achieving supernatural powers. It is the apex of this system. 


The moral discipline of the Pasupatas is based on: modes of self — 
restraint viz., Ahimsa, Brahamacarya, Satya Asamvyavahara and Sauca, with 
this philosophical and religiousbackground, we can now understand the impact 
of this system inKarnataka, after the re-establishment of early Chalukya rule by 
Vikramaditya I in 655 A.D. Before we come to relate the iconography and 
religion, it is important to know the type of Saivism prevalent in Andhra, which 


influenced the spread of Lakula sect over Karnataka and other parts. 


Saivism in Andhra: 

We know that the worship of Siva was the oldest and most widely 
spread cult in India. In Andhra Saivism has a very early history as we have a 
large number of evidences proving the same. The earliest reference is found in 
the Bhattiprolu” relic casket inscription of 3" century. B.C. This inscription 


refers to a person by name Siva. 


The Satavahana period also reveals some Saivite imperial names like; 
Sivadasa, Sivasri, Sivala etc. The Gathasaptasati hints at the existence of 
temples. The Gudimallam temple of Siva near Renigunta is assigned by the 
scholars to the time of the Satavahanas.”’ This linga is one of the best 
specimens of this class. It bears a handsome Siva figure testifying to an 
advanced stage of temple building art and to the wide prevalence of Siva 
worship. This has been dated not later than second century B.C. The earliest 


ritual associated during the first phase involved simple offer of food which 
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included sacrificial animals like bull and goat as seen from the cut bones found 


in the contemporary strata. 


The second phase is marked by the emergence of a brick apsidal temple 
around this Siva linga vedika. We also find the earliest and holiest lingas in 
kshetras like Kalahasti, Kanchipuram, Tiruvannamalai, Cidambaram, Srisailam 


and Pancharamas. 


The turn of the Christian era brought out virtually a religions revolution. 
Andhra being geographically sandwiched between north and south lost no time 
to absorb these new impacts and transmit them southwards. This renaissance 
appears to have laid firm roots under the great Saiva teacher Lakulisa, a 


potential exponent, reformer and proselytizer of Pasupata Saivism. 


The discovery of Chaturmukhalinga recovered from Amaravati (Guntur 
Dist.) demonstrates the personal worship of Mahesvara. This ista-linga though 
a lone example, is the earliest specimen of its class from peninsular India and 
of far reaching”' importance to trace the character of Saivism in Andhradesa 
during the first-second century A.D. We can surmise that there was public 
worship of Siva, and also personal worship, during the second century A.D. in 


Andhradesa. 


The tracing of Mukha-Lingams in various parts of Andhra” definitely 
shows the presence of Pasupata Saivism. These are associated with the sects of 
Pasupatas. We also know that Pasupatas elevated the sadyojata mantras to the 
level of bija mantras. They were the worshippers of both the linga and image 
forms of Siva and maintained an orthodox character emphasizing the yoga and 


bhakti but later on mysticism too prevailed. — 


At this juncture it is necessary to know briefly the early history and 
spread of the Pasupata sect in order to locate its impact on the early Chalukyas. 
It is well known that the early Chalukyas after the fall of Vatapi to 
Narasimhavarman - I in 642 A.D, the sons of Pulkesi - II went over to Bellary, 
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Mahboobnagar and Karnul areas and started their efforts to recover the lost 
territories. Their association with Andhra was deeply confined to begin with, 
with the Chalukya which comprised of Mahboobnagar and Karnul areas. The 
Chalukya Vishaya became the hub of religious cross currents. It later 
manifested in Karnataka. This knowledge will help us to interpret certain 


sculptures present in the area of our study. 


From Mukhalingam, a rare icon of Lakulisa has been procured which is 
stylistically dated to 3 and 4" century A.D. However, the earliest sculptural 
representation of Lakulisa is on the Mathura pillar inscription of Chandragupta- 
II, Gupta era 61, i.e., 380 A.D. This pillar (1.27 Mahakuteshvara temple. High) 
has a squarish tip and bottom and octagonal mid region. The extent top face 
has the Trishula banner; the bottom squarish face has a standing two-armed 
ithyphallic figure, the right hand holding a Jakuta with a ling danda while the 
left has vajra. The inscription occupies the mid region. The figure is aptly 
described in the last line of the record as “Bhagavandandh’, ‘Rudradandha’ and 


‘Agranayakah’. It means god with danda, vedic Rudra with thunderbolt ; 


Lakulisa from Kudaveli Sangamesvara temple: 

This early Chalukyan temple at the confluence of the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra, 12 km down stream of Alampur, now shifted to Alampur, has 
two unique sculptures of Lakulisa. The bigger one, almost life size, is in a 
koshtha on the north exterior wall face of the gudhamandapa. Here Lakulisa 
stands in samabhanga and is two handed. The right hand holds a rosary and 
raised in vyakhyana-mudra while the left hand is broken and it reveals in 
outline a Jakula resting against the shoulder of Lakulisa. At the lower level two 
disciples are shown, one on each side, in anjali. He is ithyphallic with fine 
bipartite earlobes. This is a rare representation not generally found in the early 
Chalukya group of temples in Andhra — Karnataka border datable to 7” century 
A.D. 
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Early Saiva vestiges in the submersible area of Mahboobnagar and Kurnul 
districts: 

This ancient tract of land falls in the sangama zone around the rivers 
Krishna, Tungabhadra and Banavasi. The significance of sthala and tirtha led 
to the establishment of ancient temple complexes and several notable groups 
have come to light. Some of the outstanding examples of the early Chalukyas 
are: 

1. Kudavelli Sangamesvara temple at the confluence of Krishna and 


Tungabhadra (now shifted to Alampur). 
2. Nava Brahma group of temples at Alampur. 


3. Bhavanasi Sangamesvara group at the sacred confluence of Saptanadi 


Sangama etc. 


All the standing temples detailed above are sand stone structures and 
belong to the early Chalukya and Rashatrakuta periods (7" — 8" centuries). But 
certainly they were not the earliest rulers who initiated these temples dedicated 
to Brahmanical deities, more specially Siva and the recent epigraphical, 
numismatic and architectural discoveries take them back to the early Christian 


era. 


The mention of Bhagvan Halaripurasvamin in the Guzrala Brahmi 
record of the time of Rudrapurushadatta (A.D. 344) clearly demonstrates that 
Saiva vestiges existed prior to the construction of the Nava Brahma group at 
Alampur. The excavations at Virapuram, Siddhesvaram and Kudveli 
Sangamesvara variously attest to the existence of an early wave of temple 
building in brick and stucco right from the irst - second century A.D. This 
tradition seems to have been given up after the advent of the early Chalukyas, 
particularly from the time of Pulakesi - II, who heralded the structural temples 


in stone in Andhra.” 
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In Mahakuta and Pattadakal and also at Alampur we find Lakulisa icons. 


They are usually placed in the kosthas or as part of the sculptured motifs or on 


a prominent part of the external wall of the temple (For sculptural details see 


chapter on sculptures). 


At this point we can surmise that Pasupatism had much greater impact in 


the Andhra-Karnataka cross-country. The names of the several acaryas 


mentioned in the copper-plate charters of the early Chalukya rules suggest two 


things. 


2) 


A regular class of trained men in Pasupata rituals was controlling 
the religious process. For instance, the Sivagamas inform us that 
the Acarya held the highest post and respect. He was consecrated 
or initiated according to the precepts of Suddhasaiva doctrine; he 
will be the head or chief of the remaining four preceptors namely 
sadhaka, samayee, putraka and citraketaka. These preceptors 


were well versed, dedicated, and worthy of being worshipped.” 


All rituals, and rites such as installation of the female deities, 
offering of worship, libations, ablutions, dikshas will have to be 
performed under the guidance of the Acharya only. The first four 
Acharyas, sadaka, samayee and putraka were called 


Saivabrahmins. 


The Sivamandala diksha of Chalukya Vikramaditya - I recorded in 
the Amudalapadu plates’’ afforded enough political patronage, 
from whence we see a spurt in temple building activity at Alampur 
and Mahakuta. Talamanchi®® (Prakasan dist.) was a Pasupata 
center. The Amudalapadu plates speak of the grant of the village 
Iparumkal situated in Vamguruvadi-Vishaya. The word in modern 
parlance is called variguru. If it is split it become Vama + Guru + 
Vadi. We know Vamo is one of the branches of Saivism 


mentioned in Saivagamas and it belonged to the Rudra form of 
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Saivism. Vadi is a place and residence. Hence, Vamaguravadi 
means a place known for settlement of Vamagurus. Thus it was a 


Pasupata center.” 


An inscription of Vikramaditya I’s time records a grant to 
Meghacharya™ the svakiya guru of the king. The prakara wall of the Nava 
Brahma temples at Alampur was built by Isanacharya a guru during the time of 


Vjayaditya.°! 


Today we have more serious studies in relating the religious material 
culture with particular type of religious sects. Also label inscriptions found on 
these religious edifices enlighten us about the stage and state of religious 


development and impact on architectural plans.” 


The known centers of Chalukya temples in Andhradesa are Alampur, 
Kudaveli, Panyam, Satyavolu, Kadamara Kalavu and Mahanandi. Red 
sandstone is ued for the construction of temples in all the Chalukya centers in 
western Andhra. A sandstone quarry is located at Satanikota where a large 
number of fragments of carved stones and pillars are found. Added to these a 
few label inscriptions on a boulder mentioning Sri Utpatti Pidugu, Sri 
Altumnan, Ekantanivasi etc., are found.” A comparative study of the signature 
from Satanikota, Mahanandi, recently reported Pandavalgattu near Ravulla 
Palli (Warangal Dist.) has enlightened us into the depth and development of 


Pasupata religion. 


First of all the Pasupata Kalamukha was sramanic in tradition. Later on 
the munificent patronage of the royalty Pasupata sect fostered the growth of the 
Pasupata mathas and consequently the religious art of Alampur and Pattdakal. 


Matha system invariably means hierarchical order of priests with the 
duties of fostering religion and day-to-day worship of deities. The head of the 
matha was called Acarya, a Saiva brahmin, The Acarvas were keen to offer 


diksha to both the royalty and the commoners. 
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The pillar inscription of Chandragupta dated 380. A.D. provides the 
information on Lakulisa and also provides the first iconographic type. The 
Trisula, which is the symbol of this sect, is carved on the pillar. ‘This same 
feature is found in front of temples. At Pattadakal we have the pillar inscription 
of Kirtivarma II. The inscription on this pillar mentions the pillar as Trisula 
Stambha. It probably had a Trisula planted on it on the top of the pillar. At 
present the upper part of the pillar is missing. Similar stone Trisula pillars have 
been reported from Ellora. In the quaries near Pattadakal there are boulders 
depicting well-engraved Trisula stambhas. 


The religious traditions of Andhradesa influenced the royalty, which 
was stationed in that part from 642 A.D. to 655 A.D. and this influence is 
reflected in the architectural forms, styles and iconographic program at 
Mahakuta, Pattadakal and Badami. 
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Chapter - IV 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF EARLY 
CHALUKYA ARCHITECTURE 


Location of the temple: 

As was the tradition, at Mahakuta too, temples are located around water 
sources. The early Chalukyan temples are always located near a water source 
like a well or a tank or a pond or a river. Mahakuta has two important tirthas. 
Chikka-Mahakuta also has a firtha nearby called as koti tirtha. In the 
Mahakuta complex all the eighteen temples of rekha-nagara, dravida, and 
kadamba-nagara styles are situated around a holy tank called the Vishnu 


puskarani. 


Aihole, located on the river Malaprabha, has most of its temple built on 
the bank of this river or near the tank and wells in the village. It is to be noted 
here that majority of temples at Badami are located around a huge tank called 
Agastyatirtha or on the hills which surround it on three sides. At Pattadakal, the 
majority of the temples are found on the bank of the river Malaprabha. The 
location of temples on riverbanks or tanks was in keeping with the architectural 
traditions, mentioned in the texts. The temples of Alampur and Papandsanam in 
Andhra are located on the bank of river Tungabhadra. The Kuduvelli 
Sangamesvara temple was situated at the confluence of the rivers Tungabhadra 


and Krishna. 


Temple plans: 
We find more than half-a-dozen types of plans. These are: 


1. Temples with a garbhagriha and porch. 


2. Temples with garbhagriha, sukanasa, prdakshinapatha, sabhamantapa, 


porch and Nandi Mantapa. 
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3. Temples with garbhagriha, sabhamantapa, prdakshinapatha, porch and 
Nandi Mantapa. 


4. Temples with garbhagriha, and porch with railings. 

5. Temples with garbhagriha, and porch without railings. 
6. Temples without niches. 

7. Temples with only a sanctum. 


8. Apsidal temple. It includes an apsidal garbhagriha, apsidal 
pradakshinapatha, sabhamantapa and porch. 


9. Secular structure. 


The type of plan and its size as well as it decoration depended upon the 


finances of the patron. 


I Plan: 

Temples built on this plan include garbhagriha and a porch. This type 
of plan can be observed in the Nataraja, Veerabhadresvara, Kalakalesvara, 
Agastvesvara, Lakulisvara, Chandrakesvara, Pinakapani and Vyagrahapadesha 
temples. Some of these have plain walls while as a variant of this plan some 


have niches (See plan V). 


II Plan: . 

Temple with garbhagriha, sukanasa, pradakshinapatha, sabhamantapa, 
porch and Nandi Manatapa is seen in the Mahakutesvara temple. This is a 
much developed plan. The Nandi Mantapa is generally found in big temples 


only during the early Chalukya period. 


Ill Plan: | 
Temple with garbhagriha, pradakshinapatha, sabhamanatapa, porch 
and Nandi Mantapa is seen in the Mallikarjuna temple. In temples without 


pradakshina patha, the garbhagriha is located behind the porch. This provides 
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an open pradakshina out side. This can be seen in the temples of 
Kalakalesvara, Agastyvesvara or for that matter in all the temples excepting the 
Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjuna temples. The pradakhinapatha is generally 
lighted by stone grilles. 


IV Plan: 
Temples with garbhagriha and porch with railings. Virupaksesvara, 


Sangamesvara, Pinakapani are the temples built on this plan. 


V Plan: 

Temples with garbhagriha, and a porch, with niches on the outer walls 
of the sanctum are found in good numbers. These include temples of 
Pinakapani, Lakulisa, Sangamesvara, Kalakalesvara, Virupaksesvara and 
Chandrakesvara temples. Because of the presence of the niches on the outer 
walls, projections and recesses occur on the walls. The niches are always 


found projected. 


VI Plan: 

Temples without niches also seen at Mahakuta. To this class belong the 
temples of Kannesvara, Bhimesvara, Ramesvara, Agastyesvara, 
Verabhadresvara, Vyagrahapadesha and Nataraja. As a result the walls are 


generally plain. 


VII Plan: 
Temple with only a sanctum: Kotilinga and Ramesvara, are the only two 


temples built on this plan. These are very small structures. 


VIII Plan: Apsidal plan: 

Temple on apsidal plan containing apsidal garbhagriha, apsidal 
pradaksinapatha, sabhamantapa and porch is seen at Chikka Mahakuta. This 
Siva temple is small indicating that it is the earliest of the apsidal temples of 


the early Chalukya period. It inspired the subsequent apsidal temples at Aihole, 
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including the famous apsidal temple of Durga. In the temple at Chikka 
Mahakuta the pradakshinapatha is very narrow. It also has a very low roof. 


IX Plan: 

A structure at Hire Makutesvara with a closed chamber and a porch is 
the only secular structure in the Mahakuta region. The closed room is 
supported by pillars and pilasters. Secular structures of the early Chalukya 
period are also found at Aihole. 


Adhishthana: 

Another characteristic feature of the early Chalukya temples is the 
adhisthana. The upper part of the latter generally bears a kapota moulding. 
Almost all the kapota mouldings at Mahakuta are characterized by kudu motif, 
human figures, peacock etc. as surface decoration. In the Sangamesvara temple 
we also have the ‘Slesha’ motif representing the bull and elephant, 
accommodated, on the kapota moulding. 


aVavavalavaValavalavaVaval svat atavavalatavavavaval 
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Adhisthana: Mallikarjuna Temple Adhisthana: Mahakutesvara Temple 
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The kumuda is another feature very characteristic of early 
Chalukya adhishthanas. At Mahakuta three types of kumudas are seen. These 
are vritta kumuda, tripatta kumuda and multifluted kumuda. The vritta kumuda 
is seen in the Makutesvara temple, the tripatta kumuda, is seen in the temples 
of Kalakalesvara, Kannesvara, Pinakapani, Sangamesvara etc, and the 
multifluted Kumuda is seen in the Somesvara temple. However, it is observed 
that tripatta kumuda was the most preferred mode as was the case in many 
early Chalukya temples elsewhere. We have jagati in the form of padma 


moulding, for example in the temples of Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjuna. 


Another feature of the early Chalukya adhishthana at Mahakuta is the 
presence of a broad gala, either plain or carved. The Kalakalesvara, 
Agastvesvara and Hire-Mahakutesvara have plain galas. Hire Mahakutesvara 
has a broad gala. The galas in the Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjuna at 
Mahakuta, like those in the Huchchappayyagudi at Aihole and Melagitti 
Sivalaya at Badami are carved with miniature relief’s. Scenes from the 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, sporting elephants, and some other miniatures are 
found carved in the gala of the above mentioned temples. At Mahakuteshvara, 
the story of ‘Ravdnugrahamurti’ is well known to art historians. These 
miniatures portray the following events: 1) Ravana lifting Kailash, 2) Ravana 
engaged in penance, 3) Ravana offering his own head as bali 4) Shiva blessing 


Ravana. In other words the gala was utilized to depict narrative sculptures. 


Decoration of the wall: 
We find three types of walls: 
1. Walls, which are plain 


2. Walls with projections and recesses 


3. Walls with projections and recesses with kosthas 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: War scene 


Mahakutesvara Temple: An erotic scene 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: A dancing scene and mithuna 
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Mallikarjuna Temple: Miniature reliefs in the gala 


Mallikarjuna Temple: Miniature reliefs in the gala 


The plan of the Chikka-Mahakuta temple is an exception as it forms a 
class by itself. The temples which fall in the first category possessing plain 
walls are the Banantigudi, Nataraja, Veerbhadresvara, Agastvesvara, 
Kannesvara, Bhimesvara, Ramesvara, Vaghrapadesha, and the secular structure 
at Hire Mahakutesvara. A wall with projections and recesses but without 
kosthas or jalandhras is seen in the Somesvara temple. In this temple we find 
the projection (Bhadra) running from adhishthana up to the eave. Some 
temples show single projection housing the niches as can be seen in the temples 
of Pinakapani, Lakulisa, Sangamesvara, Kalakalesvara, Virupaksevara and 
Chandrakesvara. However, Mallikarjuna and Mahakutesvara show multiple 


projections and recesses throughout the wall carrying jalandharas and kosthas. 


The walls are decorated with other architectural elements like pilasters, 
kudus flanking the niches, blind windows, and jalandharas of different kinds. 
It may be pointed out here that it is only at Mahakuta in Badami region that 


blind windows are accommodated as a decoration of the wall. 


Koshthas or Niches: 
Another feature present in some temples is the Koshths or niche on the 
walls. This is a feature seen in many early Chalukya temples at Aihole, 


Pattadakal, Alampur and other places. 


Out of the eighteen temples in the complex, eight temples are 
accommodated with niches, housing images. The niches are formed by 
pilasters, and entablatures. The niches in the Mahakutesvara temple are 
flanked by two decorated pilasters, supporting an eave, placed on dentil 
moulding. In the centre we have large sculptures of deities. The pilasters and 
entablature of the Virupaksa temple are designed differently. The pilasters have 


pattas which are designed. 
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Niche Pilasters and Entablature: Niche Pilasters and Entablatures: 
Mahakutesvara Virupaksesvara 


The pilasters of Mallikarjuna temple are like those in the Mahakutesvara 
temple, but thinner in width. Smaller temples like Virupakshesvara, 
Kalakalesvara etc., have niches only on the sanctum walls. These do not 
exceed three in number. In the bigger temples of Mahakutesvara and 
Mallikarjuna niches are found on both the garbhagriha and sabhamantapa - 
walls. Larger the number of niches, greater is the number of projections in the 


walls of these temples. 


A new kind of decoration on the walls is observed in the Sangamesvara 
temple. Here we have kudus flanking the niches. At a distance of % feet on the 
both sides of the niches we have a cut kudu motif topped by a kudu (see fig. 


below). 
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In Virupaksesvara, the walls have a niche in the central projection, with 
an image. These are flanked by recessed side niches without any carving; these 
are in fact blind windows. Over these blind windows is an eave supporting a 
complex udagama, and each one of these udagamas is different. It may be 
noted here that blind windows are not found in early Chalukya temples at 
Badami and Aihole. 


Jalandhras: 
Another characteristic feature of the temples is the jalandhra or pierced 
window also called vatayana. The jalandhras of Mahakutesvara and 


Mallikarjuna are noted for their geometrical patterns. 


In the Mahakuteshvara temple, every jalandhra is different from the 
other. Totally eight jalandhras are found, four on each side. Swastika, floral 
designs, criss-cross pattas, spokes, small square pierced openings are some of 
the designs. Matsya-chakra was a favourite theme of the early Chalukyan 
sculptors. They used this motif for decorating the ceiling and the jalandhars. 
Such a jalandhara is seen in the south wall of the Mallikarjuna temple. Similar 


Matsya-chakra Jalagdhra can be seen in the Durga temple at Aihole. 
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Virupakshesvara Temple: Blind window on wall 
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These windows are formed by pilasters supporting an entablature carved 
with sala sikharas with kudu faces, and sometimes the entire window-eave slab 
is supported by figures of yakshas. The pilasters are carved and decorated in 
the upper, mid and lower regions of the shaft. The entablature in the 
Virupashesvara temple at Mahakuta are beautifully decorated with flower 
garlands (heavy) supported by ganas on their shoulders. Apart from the 
miniatures shrine sikaras, on the entabulatures, the kudu and split kudu. 
(udgama) motifs with variations were very popular. This type of decorated 
jalandhara is found in the Mallikarjuna temple. However, the variation is seen 
in the window sides which are broadened to hold the entabulature. Sometimes 
the pilasters support them. In the Mallikajuna temple, we have six jalandharas 
and the jalandhra on the west side has a beautiful Garuda supporting the 
jalandhra. Framing the jalandhras by pilasters and eaves is found in many 
major temples elsewhere. For examples the jalandhras in the Durga temple at 
Aihole are noted for extensive decoration. The jalandhras of the early 
Chalukya temples were both utilitarian and decorative in character. They 
lighted the pradkshina and sabha mantapa and at the same time acted as 
elements to beautify the outer walls of the temples. The jalandhra of the 
Mahakuta temple are as interesting and arresting as those of the Durga temple 
at Aihole and the Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal, though the latter are more 


refined and superbly executed. 


The Eave: 

The eave has an important function of holding the roof over the ceiling. 
The space on the eave and underneath it was used by the Chalukyan artists to 
decorate. In the Mahakutesvara temple we find the eave carved with 
hamsamala; in the Mallikarjuna we have a carved eave with decorated ganas 
holding garlands. In the Agastyeshavara, the walls are surmounted by eave 
decorated with kudu motifs. The Sangamesvara eave also has kudu motifs. The 
Chikka-Mahakuta apsidal temple has eave with recessed steps and the so called 
cliff so called temple has horizontal bands underneath. The Banantigudi has 
plain kapota shaped eave. If these are compared with Pattadakal and Alampur 
temples the latter place possess highly decorative designs of ghantamala, and 
floral garland emerging out of the kirthimukhas as in the Svarga Brahma 
temple. Decoration of the eave on the surface and underneath was a common 


feature of the early Chalukyan art. 


Parapet: 

Only two temples at Mahakuta have parapets. In the Mahakuteshvara the 
parapet has a sala and kuta models and the harantara has pavilions with kudus. 
Some of these motifs contain relief sculptures. The parapet of Mallikarjuna 
temple has some reliefs in addition to architectural elements like salas and 


kutas. It is to be noted that the parapet occurs only in big temples. 


Railings: 

Only three temples process railing. These are fixed in between pillars of 
the porch. The temples processing railing are Sangamesvara, Virupaskshevara 
and Pinakapani. The outer side of the railing is decorated with miniature 
reliefs. The main theme of these reliefs is erotic in nature. Miniature erotic 
reliefs depicting Mithuna and Maithuna are seen in these railings. One of the 
reliefs depicting Jataveshtika alingana (creeper embrace) in the 
Virupaskshevara reminds us of a similar large sculpture on a pillar in the porch 
of the Durga temple at Aihole. An interesting relief seen in the railings of the 


Virupaskshevara temple depicts Siva making love to Parvati 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: Parapet and sikhara 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: Inscription on pillar 
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Pillars: 

The pillars at Mahakuta are basically square in design. The plainness of 
the shaft is broken by patta and medallion decoration. The early Chalukya 
pillars do not possess vase, capital and abacus. However, these motifs can be 
observed in the pilasters carved on the sakhas of the door frame. The solid 
square shaft is crowned by either two or three or four armed potika. The pattas 
and medallions are often designed with pearl chains, kirthimukhas, floral 
designs and tassels. A conspicuous feature is that these pillars do not stand on 


pithas, which was a feature in the post-early Chalukya period. 


The pillar designs at Mahakuta share a lot of features with those found at 
Aihole, Pattadakal and other early Chalukyan sites. The pillars of the 
Bhadravalinaga temple have an octagonal shaft and this shaft emerges out of a 
puranaghata. It should be noted here that the uses of puranaghata motif for 
decorating the pillar was not favoured by the early Chalukya artists in the heart 
of the kingdom. If such pillars are found they are to be looked upon as an 
exception. At Mahakuta this puranaghata motif in the pillar could be seen in 
the so-called Mahakuteshvara temple at Hire-Mahakuta. However, in Alampur 


temples purnaghata pillars are commonly seen. 


Types of Pillars: 

Pillars decorated with medallions and horizontal bands offer different 
patterns of decorations. The square pillars of the sabhamantapa in the 
Mahakutesvara temple contain a single broad, plain horizontal patta in the 
middle of the shaft. The pillar in the Virabhadreshvara temple has a square 
shaft decorated with a patta at the base and a quarter of a medallion at the top 
of the shaft. The pillars of the Nandi Mantapa opposite the Mahakuteshvara 
temple have a small patta at the base crowned by a half medallion. This half 
medallion contains miniature reliefs of erotic figures. On the upper part of the 


shaft are again, two pattas, followed by narrow pattas resembling vase. 
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Hire Mahakutesvara pillar Mahakutesvara pillar Mahakutesvara pillar 
(mantapa) (garabhagriha) 
Chandrakesvara pillar Chandrakesvara pillar Lakulesvara pillar 
Lakulesvara pillar Vaghyarapadeshvara pillar 
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Kalakalesvara pillar Agastyaesvara pillar 


porch pillar 


Sangamesvara pillar Pinakapani pillar Veerabhadresvara pillar 


Chaturmukhalinga pillar Nandi Mantapa pillar 
(Mahakutesvara Temple) 
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The pillars in the Lakulisvara offer another variety of pillar decoration. 
These temple contain pillars which are square, processing a patta crowned by a 
half medallion at the base of the shaft and in the upper section the pattas are 
covered by a medallion. The pattas and the medallions in these pillars are 
plain. They do not contain any reliefs. The pillars in the Chandrakeshvara 


temple are similar to those of the Lakulisvara temple. 


The pillars in the Vyagrapadeshavara and Agastyeshavara temples have 
a shaft which is square containing a patta and half medallion and in the middle 
of the shaft is another patta and medallion. At the top of the shaft in the pillar 
of Vyagrapadeshavara we come across medallion which is topsy-turvy. All 
these medallions of the pillars of both the temples are connected by a vertical 
band. Neither the patta nor the medallions are designed. It may be noted here 
that this type of pillars are seen at Pattadakal and in the Jyothirlinga group of 
temples at Aihole. 


Another type of pillar, which is mere decorative is seen in the temples of 
Pinakapani, Sangamesvara and Virupaksesvara. The pillars in these temples 
have pattas in the middle of the shaft crowned by a half medallion and corner 
medallions looking like nagabhandas. The half medallion and the corner 
medallions are repeated in a topsy-turvy fashion, as a result of which a narrow 
octagonal section is created between the two half medallions. The pattas and 


the half medallions are richly carved with floral designs and tassels. 


The pillars of the Chaturmukhalinga Mantapa in the Visnupuskarani has 
the half medallion carved with a lotus flower and corner medallions followed 
by a narrow octagonal neck and topsy-turvy half-medallion and corner 
medallions. The corner medallions look more like nagabandha motifs 


indicating that they belong to the later half of the restoration period. 
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Brackets: 

The pillars have brackets which help them support and connect them to 
the beams. We often find curvy profiled brackets with two or four arms, and 
many times we have taranga potikas as in the Lakulesvara, Vyagrapadeshvara, 
Agastyesvara temples. The curvy profiled brackets are seen in Hire- 


Mahakuteshvara, Mahakutesvara and other temples. 


urvy 
profiled 


bracket Curvy 
profiled 
bracket 
with four arms oe 


Sometimes the taranga brackets in their median patta have carved lions 
as in the Mallikarjuna temple and kirthimukha in the Agastyeshvara temple. At 
Aihole the Ladkhan and Durga temples have similar brackets. We find similar 


once in Jambulinga at Badami. 


Placement of the Niche sculptures: (Placement of the Iconographical 
Programme) 

Out of the eighteen temples at the site, eight temples have niche figures, 
on the three sides of the walls when they are single celled temples like 
Pinakapani, Lakulisa, Sangamesvara, Kalakalesvara, Virupaksesvara and 
Chandrakeshvara, However, the two bigger temples- viz. Mahakuteshvara and 
Mallikarjuna have seven niche figures each, four of them placed in the 


sabhamantapa walls, and three placed on the garbhagriha walls. 


The iconographical programme of each temple is as follows: 
1) Pinakapani, facing west: 

South niche: Siva with Nandi 

East niche: Closed with modern buildings 


North niche: Lakulisa 
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2) Lakulisa temple, facing west: 
South niche: May be Siva (?) heavily painted. 
East niche: Visnu. 
North niche: Lakulisa. 


3) Sangamesvara temple, facing east: 
South niche: Lakulisa 
West niche: Ardhanarisvara. 
North niche: Hari hara 


4) Kalakalesvara temple, facing east: 
South niche: empty. 
West niche: Ardhanarisvara. 


North niche: Hari hara 


5) Virupaksesvara temple, facing east: 
South niche: Bhuvaraha. 
West niche: Visnu. 


North niche: Ugra Narasimha. 


6) Chandrakesvara temple, facing east: 
South niche: Urdhatesvara or Lakulisa 
West niche: Ardhanarisvara 
North niche: Parasudhara Siva 


7) Mallikarjuna temple, facing east: 
Right side of the entrance of mantapa: Jatabhara Siva 
Left side of the entrance of mantapa: Jatamanadala Siva 
On north niche of the mantapa: Visnu image 
On north niche of the garbhagriha: Ardhanarisvara. 
On the west wall of the sanctum: Siva 
South wall of the garbhagriha Traipurusha 


South wall of mantapa: Trisuladhara Siva 
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8) Mahakutesvara temple, facing east: 
On the left side of the entrance, mantapa wall: Jatamandala Siva 
On the right side of the entrance, mantapa wall: Jatabhara Siva 
On the north wall, mantapa: Bhikshatana Siva 
On the north wall, garbhagriha: Sivamurthi 
On the west wall, back of sanctum: Karandakmukuta Siva 
On the south wall, Mantapa: Ardhanarisvara 


On the south wall, garbhagriha: Jatabharasiva 


From the above study we come to know that, we have six icons of 
Lakulisa, five icons of Ardhanarisvara, two of Harihara, three of Visnu and 
thirteen of Siva. Being a Saiva center we have maximum icons related to Siva 
and his forms. We also observe that the south niche was favoured for Lakulisa 
and the west niche was favoured for Ardhanarisvara. The Mahakutesvara has 
only Saiva sculptures while the Mallikarjuna accommodates both Siva and 


Visnu sculptures. 


Doorway: 

The door frames of the sanctum are decorated with a number of sakhas, 
and lalatabimba figures. The study of door jambs at Mahakuta reveals that the 
door frames were divided into minimum number of two sakhas, with third 
sakha as pilaster in Mahakutesvara temple and maximum of four sakhas as in 
Mallikarjuna, Veerabhadreshvara, Chkka-Mahakuta, and sometimes three 
sakhas as in Bananti temple, Agastveshvara, Kannesvara, Bhimesvara, 


Pinakapani and Virupakshesvara. 


These sakhas are often decorated, and in some temple they are plain. 
The most common feature in the centre of the door frame is the lalatabimba 
with the figure of Garuda holding snakes by tail, with both the snakes sliding 
down the door frame to appear at the base as half-naga and half-man in anjali 
pose. The next common feature is the space below the sakhas to accommodate 


sculptures of dvarapalas and river goddesses. Garuda in the lalatabimba is not 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: Narrative sculpture in gala 


related to the deity consecrated in the sanctum. Speaking of the Garuda reliefs 
S. Rajasekhara writes: “The figure of Garuda is very common in the early 
Chalukya doors.... It is generally held, after Henry Cousens, by many that the 
Garuda on the lintel indicates the dedication of these temples to Vishnu. 
However, this is an erroneous view since the Garuda is present on the lintels of 
the Siva, Sakti and Surya temples also. For example the Mallikarjuna temple at 
Pattadakal, the Padma Brahma temple at Alampur, the temples of Bhagavati, 
Chikki, Tarapppa, Surya and Durga at Aihole are not of the Vaishnava order 
though the Garuda figure is very much present on the lintel. In the early 
Chalukya period, the Garuda motif was used more as a decorative motif; hence 


its presence in almost all temples of the period”. 


The door frame of Mahakutesvara temple has its third sakha depicted as 
a pilaster. The first sakha is plain, the second sakha contains erotics and the 
pilasters support an architrave of 9 miniature shrines. The central shrine is a 
sala and the other eight, four on each side of the sala depict kuta sikharas. 
Above this nearer to the ceiling we have nine dentil heads. The lalatabimba 
depicts a linga flanked by two men in anajali pose. We find snakes on door 
frame, emerging as half-naga and halfman at the base of the door, in addition 


to sculptures of river Goddesses attendants and dvarapalas. 


In the Mallikarjuna temple, we find four sakhas, the third one in the 
form of pilaster supporting an architrave above, the second sakha has diamond 
and bean pattern, the third sakha has scroll motif. In the centre of the door we 
find Garuda with snakes, holding the tail ends, emerging as half-man, half- 


naga at the base of the door. 


The architrave is supported by hamsamalas. The lower half of the 
architrave has five square panels. The central panel depicts Siva in 
samabhanga, the next panel to its left has Siva holding trisula, the last panel 
again depicts Siva. The same is repeated on the right side. The upper half of the 


architrave depicts nine shrines in sala, kuta, sala, kuta order and the last panel 
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on both sides has ganas. The sculptures at the bottom of the door jambs depict 
Ganga and Yamuna. It may be noted her that occurrence of river goddesses is 


common in early Chalukya door frames. 


However, except these two temples, we find no elaborate decoration of 
the architrave in other temples. We also find plain sakhas in Nataraja, Kotilinga 
temples. The door frame of Hire-Mahakutesvara is palin without lalatabimba. 
The Garuda motif considered as auspicious motif is found in more than 
thirteen temples out of eighteen. Though Garuda occurs on the door frame, it 


has nothing to do with the deity installed in the sanctum. 


The sikhara: 

We find three types of sikharas namely rekha-nagara, dravida, and 
kadamba nagara also known as bhumi prasada sikhara in the Mahakuta 
temples. Out of eighteen temples in the complex, we find two dravida, two 


rekha nagara and thirteen kadamba nagara sikharas. 


Mhakutesvara Ramesvara Mallikarjuna 


The Mahakuteshvara, Mallikarjuna and Banantigudi possess dravida 
sikharas. They are pure dravida sikharas. The Banantigudi sikhara possesses a 


nasika, suggesting its early date. 


The sikhara of the Mahakuteshvara, is of the pure Dravida type as it is 


devoid of a sukanasa; it is dvitala, with second hara flanking two kutas with 
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Chandrakesvara Temple: sikhara 


sala shrine in the centre. The top-most tier has two karnakutas and a sala 


shrine in between. This is crowned by an octagonal stupi. 


The sikhara of the Mallikarjuna temple is of dravida type without 
sukanasa; it is tritala, the first tala w-th panels showing blind windows, the 
next tala with kutas, the third tala with karnakutas and a sala. The octagonal 
stupi has 8 kudu shrines at 8 cardinal points. The kudu shrines contain 


miniature reliefs. 


The rekha-nagara-sikharas in the Sangameshvara and _ the 
Virupakshesvara, are curvilinear in form, with projection and recesses; the 
karnatala is recessed and the madhyatala is projected. The karnatala has nine 
tiers. The units in the tier are made up of kudu and half cut kudu in two bands 
surmounted by an amalaka; the whole band together gives a jali effect or net- 
like effect. The central tala is made up of continuously carved nine panels of 
kudus and half cut kudus and surmounted on top by single udagama. Both the 
sikharas possess sukhanasa which may be the first of their kind in this part of 


Karnataka. 


In the Sangameshvara the sikhara which is square is built on a square 
base about four feet in height. The sukanasa unit of the of the Sangamesvara 
temple now put on the porch roof, once stood attached to the sikhara; it has a 
big oval depression flanked by two kudus with design around and it once had 


the Siva-Parvati panel, with baby Kartikeya, now kept in the Kittur museum. 


The sukanasa of Vizupakshesvara temple, has a relief of Nataraja. 


Unfortunately it is mutilated. 


The Chikka-Mahakuta, apsidal temple once possessed a rekaha nagara 
sikhara; it is now in complete ruins. Parts of the sikhara can be seen scattered 


around the temple. 
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The Ceiling and the Roof: 

A few temples at Mahakuta, namely Mallikarjuna, Mahakuta and Hire- 
Mahakutishvara possess flat roof with gradually inclining sides. This flat roof 
is high and built over the nave of the Sabhamantapa. The slabs of the inclining 


roof of the aisles are built into the flat roofs of the nave. 


In temples with pardakshinapatha slopy roof is found around the entire 
hall including the pradkshinapatha. This type of arrangement can be seen in 
the Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjuna temples at Mahakuta. In the apsidal Siva 
temple, the low roof over the pradakshinapatha has a similar arrangement. 
Elsewhere such an arrangements can be seen in the Chekkigudi and Durga 
temples at Aihole. The inclining roof is a characteristic feature of early 


Chalukyan architecture. 


In the Mallikarjuna temple, the joints of the slabs on the roof are 
covered by semi circular stones which are hallow underneath. This prevents 
leaking of rainwater. Such an arrangement was already a popular concept. It 
can be seen in the Meguti and the Lad Khan temples at Aihole. This type of 
arrangement is seen in temples where the sabhamantapa has two side aisles on 
either side of the central nave. This is the reason why this type of arrangement 
is not seen in the Mahakutesvara temple where the sabhamantapa has a single 


side aisle on either side of the nave. 


Decoration of Ceiling: 

We find lotus motifs in the ceiling of the garbhagriha and 
sabhamantapa of Mahakuteshvara temple. The garbhagriha ceiling of 
Lakulesvara and Agastyeshvara have big lotus medallions. However, 
exceptionally decoarted ceiling panels are found in the Mallikajuna temple. 
Here we have three huge panels; the first panel near the sanctum has Siva and 
Parvati on Nandi in flying posture; the next panel is of Brahma seated on a 


Padma, surrounded by four dikpalas, and the last panel has a huge lotus in the 
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center with, Gndharva couples flying. The Gandharvas hold a sword and shield. 
Similar decoration can be seen in the Cekkigundi at Aihole, where the central 
ceiling is adorned with reliefs of deities like Visnu, Nataraja, Trivikrama etc. In 
the Mallikarjuna temple at Mahakuta, the ceiling is supported by beams, which 
are decorated with tulip flowers. Sma/l yaksas are holding the beam on their 
back. Decorating the ceiling with such sculpture is also seen in the 
Huchchappayyagudi at Aihole. In the same temple the beams are carved with 
flowers and other motifs. In the Naganatha temple, near Mahakuta, we have 
Ashtadikpalas in the ceiling of the sabhamantapa. Thus the decoration of the 
ceiling in the Mallikarjuna temple at Mahakuta was in keeping with certain 


general characteristics found in early Chalukyan temples. 


Pithas: — 

A few of the temples at Mahakuta, still retain original pithas in the 
sanctum. The main temple has a round pitha submerged in the ground, the 
Virupaksesvara has square pitha with linga in it, and huge square pitha with 
linga is seen in the Mallikarjuna temple. It is known that the Chalukyas 


favoured square pithas. 


We have two Nandi Mantapas, one in front of Mahakutesvara and the 
other in front of the Mallikarjuna temple. However, sixteen temples out of the 


eighteen, have a Nandi placed on makeshift bases. 


Votive lingas and shrines 

Near the Mallikarjuna temple, we find a large number of lingas fixed on 
a common base. These may be memorial lingas. At the back of the 
Mahakuteshvara temple we again find six more lJingas sunk in the ground on a 
square base six feet wide. Another base stone (6’ x 3’) meant to hold lingas is 


seen in the Visnupuskarani. 
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Votive shrine in Mahakuta complex 


Votive shrine in Mahakuta complex 


Votive shrine 


Within the complex, we find five votive shrines. Two are placed near 
Veerabhadresvara temple, one is near the Pinakapani temple, one more near the 
Nandi Mantap of Mallikarjuna, and another is kept in a store room behind 
Kotilinga temple. These votive shrines are 2’ to 3’ high, looking like a 
miniature shrine. On the lower base they portray sculptures. Two of them have 
plain square bases with no sculptures. One of them has Mahisamardini, 
Ganesha, Siva and linga carved on the base. The sculptures vary from one 
votive shrines to another. The sikhara above these miniature shrines is in the 


form of kudu with a small amalaka. 


Votive shrines can be traced to the Buddhist period. The Buddhist 
architecture displays many types of votive shrines. These were donated to the 
holy places in memory of their near ones who were dead. Similar seems to be 
the case with regard to the votive shrines at Mahakuta. It should also be noted 
that it is only at Mahakuta that miniature votive shrines are found among the 
early Chalukya sites. At Aihole only one small votive shrine made out of a 
single block of stone is found near the stream adjoining the Galaganatha group 
of temples. M.S. Mate and Shobhana Gokhale’ have opined that the smaller 
shrines near the Galganatha group of temples at Aihole and the smaller shrines 
in the vicinity of the Sangamesvara temple at Pattadakal are actually 


memorials. 


Legends connect Aihole with Parasurama. It was also the head quarters 
of a merchants guild. Like Badami it was also a center of art from the very 
inception of the early Chalukya rule. Hence, we find a large concentration of 
temples at Aihole. If all the smaller temples were erected as memorials, then 
the number of such temples will be around 50. Now to ccnsider a smaller 
temple as a memorial seems to be a far fetched view. The size of a temple 
always depends upon the purse of the patron. To expect every one of the 
patrons to build a temple of the size of Galaganatha or Huchchappayyagudi 
would be unreasonable. If the same argument is ascribed to the temples at 
Mahakuta, then with the exception of the Mahakutesvara and the Mallikarjuna 
temples, the other smaller temples, which contain only a sanctum and porch, 
will have to be considered as memorials. That is not the case with these 
temples is expressed by the setting up of smaller shrines, which are votive in 
character. As noted above, at Aihole there is one votive shrine, prepared in a 
single block of stone. The rest of the smaller temples belonging to different 
periods of history are to be looked at as temples erected for worship rather than 


as memorials. 


Reference: 
1. Rajasekhara S., Karnataka Architecture, Dharwad, 1985, pp. 41- 
42. 


2. Mate M.S. and Gokhale Shobhana, “Aihole: an interpretation”, 
Studies in Indian History and Culture, (Eds.) Ritti Shrinivas and 
Gopal, B.R. Dharwar, 1971, pp. 501-504. 
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Chapter - V 
CHRONOLOGY OF MAHAKUTA TEMPLES 


Introduction: 

Mahakuta, with eighteen temples within its complex, and six temples 
outside the complex, has attracted early scholars like Dr. K. V. Soundararajan’, 
Dr. Gary Tarr’, Dr. Carol Bolon’, Dr. K. V. Ramesh’, and Dr M.A. Dhaky” : 
Each one of them has worked on the chronology of the temples. 105 


By a detailed study of these monuments and their architectural elements 
it is observed that a few earlier conclusions of the above mentioned scholars 
are in contrast with present findings. For instance, our attempts to trace the 
oldest structure with Hire Mahakutesvara, resulted in the conclusion that the 
cliff temple is not a temple at all. It is a secular structure. Secondly, our 
attempts to identify Bhadravalinga temple within the complex as the oldest, 
only made us realize that it is a Nandi Mantapa and not a temple. Among the 
temples at Mahakuta, no temples have evoked as much interest among the 


scholars as Mahakutesvara and Banantigudi. 


When Henry Cousens? published his work on Chalukyan Temples in the 
Canarese Districts, he commented on the Mahakuta pillar of Mangalesa and 
remarked that it was probably erected in front of the present Mahakutesvara 


temple. 


Before Cousens, J. F. Fleet’, who edited the Mahakuta pillar inscription 
of Mangalesa, also had remarked that the pillar that was lying near the southern 
gate of the Mahakuta complex was erected in front of the Mahakutesvara 


temple. 


Till the middle of the 20" century, scholars were in agreement with the 
views of Fleet and Cousens. However from late sixties, scholars began to 
question the views of Fleet and Cousens. Gary Tarr, George Mitchell, Carol 


Bolon have re-examined the views of Fleet and Cousens. According to these 
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scholars, the Mahakutesvara temple is not the Makutesvara of the Pillar 
inscription. They have argued that the Mahakutesvara temple is a structure of 
the later half of the seventh century. This view is based on the architectural 
features found in the temples of Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjana. The second 
part of their argument relates to as to which temple was the original 


Makutesvara temple at Mahakuta. 


They also believed that when Fleet mentions the location of the pillar as 
10 yards from the southern gate, it was the southeast gate of the complex, 
which was probably in the mind of Fleet. They believed that they should look 


beyond the main entrance gate of the Mahakuta complex. 


In their search for the original Makutesvara temple, the above mentioned 
scholars zeroed on two small unpretentious structures away from the main 
temple complex. These were the Banantigudi to the south of the temple 
complex, on a smal] hill and the Hire Mukuteshvera temp!e located on the road 
leading to Badami. While Gary Tarr, was of the opinion that the present 
Banantigudi stood for the Makutesvara temple, Carol Bolon felt that the temple 
at Hire Mahakutesvara represents the Makutesvara temple of the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription. Both these scholars have come to this conclusion because 


these two temples are earlier in date to the present Mahakutesvara temple. 


Gary Tarr came to this conclusion because the Banantigudi possess a 
sikhara, which is archaic in look and consists of only two storeys. The sikhara 
which has a square dome possess a nasika in the centre on all the sides. The 
basement is simple with only a upana and a jagati. There :s a provision for the 
pranala. Tarr also believed that the architect who constructed the Vaishanava 
temple popularly called the Upper Sivalaya at Badami probably built the 
Banantigudi. This conclusion he arrives at because there is lot of similarity 
between the two sikharas. That the Banantigudi is an early structure is 
indicated according to him by the absence of river goddesses in the bottom part 


of the doorframe of the sanctum. 
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For these reasons he considered the Banantigudi to be earlier to the 
Mahakutesvara temple. Since according to him the Banantigudi is the oldest 
temple, he identified the Makutesvara of the pillar inscription with the 


Banantigudi. 


To Carol, it is not the Banatigudi that represents Makutesvara temple, 
but the one which is situated in the cliffs, at Hire Mahakutesvara. According to 
her the temple derived its name as Makutesvara because the temple is built in a 
large cavern, with the cliff hanging over it. She considered that the cliff stood 
for Makuta. She finds this temple to be the Makutesvara of the pillar 
inscription. She also opines that the Banantigudi is another oldest temple at 
Mahakuta. At this juncture, it is appropriate to examine these two temples, 


which are claimed to be earlier than the Mahakutesvara temple. 


The Banantigudi posses on plan a sanctum and an open porch. These 
units are of small dimensions. The temple, which faces east, has a low 
basement. There are only two courses in the basement viz., upana and jagati. 
None of the mouldings has any carvings. On the right side of the moulding 
there is a provision for a pranala to drain off ablution water.This pranala is 
very simple and looks like a chute. The walls are built of large blocks of red 
sandstone, which are severely plain. The height of the walls is not much. In fact 
the entire temple lacks elevation. Above the walls run an eave in the shape of a 
kapota. Above the sanctum rises a Dravida sikhara of the pure form without 
the sukanasa projection. This sikhara resembles the sikhara of the Upper 
Sivalya at Badami. The squarish sanctum has pilasters in the corners. The low 
ceiling is octagonal. At present the sanctum is empty. It is presumed that the 


Sivalinga, which is seen nearby, was once inside the garbhagriha. 


The porch, which is open on all sides, is made up of four pillars. These 
pillars are basically square and are of two types. The first type of pillar is 
square with a horizontal patta on the upper part of the shaft. Two such pillars 


are found at the back of the porch. The other two pillars on the front are square 
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Banantigudi: General view 


Banatigudi: Side view 
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Hire Mahakutesvara Temple: Front view 


Hire Mahakutesvara Temple: Side view 


Hire Mahakutesvara Temple: Pillar in the so-called sanctum 


Hire Mahakutesvara Temple: Sivalinga 
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Hire Walshe, Temple: Porch Fillet 


However, the pillars of the fallen porch have giver. rise to much 
speculation for an early date. The pillars have a purnaghata at the bottom, and 
from its mouth issues forth an octagonal shaft which is decorated in the middle 
section with bead hangings, lions with floriated tails, and such other decorative 
motifs and floral designs. The octagonal shaft then joins the base of the 


purnaghata. 


According to Carol, these pillars are older in design and are similar to 
those found in Bhadravalinga temple in the complex and Chikkigudi at Aihole. 
Since these temples are given an early date by Bolon, she puts the temple under 


study to an early date. 


However, it is to be noted that Chikkigudi at Aihole is a well-known 
temple and scholars” have placed it in the later half of the eighth century. Many 
features, apart from pillars, like ceiling panels, the niches in the walls of the 
garbhagriha, the beam decorations with tulip motif, the large pierced stone- 


grills all belong stylistically to the later half of the eighth century. 


Discussing about the pillars in the Chalukya structural architecture in the 
Karnataka region, the purnaghata type of pillars were prepared only during the 
closing years of Chalukya rule’®. In Badami region not less than half- a dozen 
temples have purnaghata pillars and all are dated in the eighth century A.D. 
This type of pillar occurs for the first time at Alampur’’ in the Kumara Brahma 
temple. In fact the most common variety of pillars in all the temples at 
Alampur is the purnaghata type. Just because this type of pillars is scarce it 
does not mean a temple with this type of pillars is the earliest; on the other 


hand they occur in the last of the temples at Aihole and Mahakuta. 


The pitha and the linga are not original. They in all probability belong to 
late medieval period. In short this structure was a resting-place. It is built at a 
place, where the climb comes to an end, and the foot-road on the hill to Badami 
commences. Even, when J F Fleet visited this complex in 1881’7, he found that 


this route in southeast was used. When Pierre Rambach and Vitold De Golish’® 
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visited Mahakuteshvara in 1951, they had to traverse this path, and they have 
vividly described the same path. 


In other words, the travellers going from Mahakuta to Badami and vice- 


versa used this structure as a resting-place. 


Near the /inga in the Hire Mahakuteshvara temple a broxen sculpture of 
Mahishamardini is kept. Gary Tarr’* feels that this structure was a temple for 
Mahishamardini. He felt that the broken sculpture in the hall, was the image 
that was installed in this temple. Carol Bolon feels that the image is 
contemporaneous with the temple because of the ridged pattern of Devi’s saree 
which resembles the Karthikeya sculpture in the Ravanphadi Cave. She dates 
Ravanphadi Cave to about 550 to 570’° A.D. She feels the date of the 
Mahishamardini sculpture too supports an early date for the Hire Makuta 
structure. However, a comparison of Mahishamardini sculpture with the 
sculpture of Karthikeya in Ravanphadi reveals that there is no similarity 
between the two and that it is a sculpture which can be placed in the latter part 
of the seventh or early part of the eight century A.D. At the same time as 
S.Rajasekhara contends the Ravanaphadi cave with standardised form of 


Varaha belongs to the second half of the seventh century A.D.'“ 


The iconographical study of Mahishamardini sculpture reveals that its 
features compared with the sculptures of the late seventh and the eighth century 
A.D. She is shown holding the mouth cf the buffalo, with her left leg firmly 
planted on the ground, while the right leg is placed on the back of the buffalo. 
During the sixth century the Mahishamardini sculpture as seen in Cave-I 
depicts the Devi as holding the tail of the buffalo and not the mouth. The 


sculpture under review cannot be a sculpture of the 6" Century AD. 


This structure as noted earlier is in fact not a temple at all. It was 
intended to be a resting place, since it is located on the top of the hill, on way to 
Badami. Assumptions like windowless walls, smallness of the size, temple 


possessing a flat roof, should not be taken as evidences indicating an early date 
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for this structure. It may be noted here that all these features are present in the 


temples of the seventh and eight centuries. 


The shape of the pillars, the adhishthana mouldings, the occurrence of 
peacock on Kapota moulding, indicate that this structure belongs to eighth 
century A.D. Building non-religious structures during and after the early 
Chalukya period was in vogue. The Lad Khan in the beginning was only a hall, 
and later converted into a temple. It was the headquarters of the Ayyavole 
guild. The structure next to Huchappayyamatha was a secular structure. These 
structures were built as either resting places or for transacting official 


business. °2 


The Mahakutesvara temple: 

The temple of Mahakutesvara, the presiding deity of the Mahakutesvara 
kshestra, is the most well known temple of Mahakuta. The inscription of 
Mangalesa’® refers to Lord Makuteshvaranatha; and it also speaks of Pulakesi - 
I and Kirtivarma - I giving grants to the deity. 


This would mean, that the temple of Mahakutesvara was already in 
existence, when Pulkesi - I, the founder of the dynasty was the ruler. Henry 
Cousens assigns it to Ranaraga’s period who was the father of Pulakesi - I, or 


in other words, it is a temple datable to the beginning of the sixth century A.D. 


Often, the date of the present temple of Mahakutesvara has been 
discussed. Present day scholars like Gary Tarr believe that the temple 
architecturally does not indicate a date in the sixth century A.D. However, it 
should be noted that as far as antiquity’ of the temple is concerned there are no 
two opinions. They all agree that this temple existed at the beginning of the 
Chalukyan rule. Often scholars have tried to identify Makuteshvara temple 
with Banantigudi to the south of Mahakutesvara complex, or with the Hire 
Mahakutesvara temple, % km away from the complex, in the hill as noted 


earlier. 
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The view that the present day Mahakuteshvara is not the ‘Makutesvara’ 
of the inscription and that the Banantigudi may be the temple mentioned in the 
inscription is not tenable because the Banantigudi is a very small temple and it 
does not contain any inscriptions, while the Mahakutesvara temple has most 
of the inscriptions of the place in it recording grants. Obviously the donations 
mentioned in the records was for God Makutesvara. Though the name of the 
deity is not mentioned, the present Mahakutesvara temple was the only 
structure that existed in the Mahakutakshetra of the legands. The other temples 
in the Mahakuta complex are ail later than the present day Mahakutesvara 


temple, though this structure cannot be a structure of the sixth century A.D. 


The only way to explain the disparity in the date of the temple would be 
to assume the existence of an earlier brick structure of the pre-Chalukya times, 
which seems to have been replaced by a stone structure, during the early 
Chalukya times as it was in need of renovation. Example of a brick structure 
being replaced by a stone structure during this period exists at Aihole’’ The 
temple behind the Durga temple at Aihole, which reveals brick foundations on 
which the stone structure is built, explains the existence of brick temples in the 


Chalukya sites. 


The present Mahakutesvara temple is well advanced, architecturally. A 
close examination of the temple would indicate, that it was built, either at the 


closing years of the seventh century, or at the beginning of the eight century. 


The adhishthana is very high and highly decorative containing upana, 
jagati, vrittakumuda, moulding with double lipped lotus petals, and a broad 
gala, containing narrative sculptures. It is also to be noted that vritta kumuda 
appears only in this temple and not in other temples. In other temples only 
tripatta Kumuda and multifluted kumuda is found as in the case of most early 


Chalukya temples. 
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The decoration of the outer walls is another point, which indicates a later 
date. The outer —walls are decorated with koshtas, jalandhras_and pilasters,and 
a kapota which is crowned by temple models. This type of decoration is not 
found in the early temples of the Chalukya period. The Mahakuteshvara temple 
probably acted as a source, for a similar decoration in later temples like the 


Mallikarjuna at Mahakuta and Durga at Aihole. 


The koshtas are filled with large sculptures of deities. Here all the 
sculptures are of Siva; while in the Mallkarjuna temple at Mahakuta which is a 
Siva temple and the Durga temple at Aihole which is a Surya temple, contain 


large sculptures of deities belonging to Saiva, Vaishnava and Sakti cults. 


The underneath portion of the eave of the garbhagriha has geese 
holding garlands, while the sabhamantapa eave has a series of dentil heads. 
While the earlier structures contain only geese, here we have dentil heads being 
introduced. The parapet of the temple exhibits sala, kutas and pavilions and 


shrine models and some of these also bear small reliefs. This is a late feature. 


The sikhara of the temple depicts a Dravida sikhara, without a 
sukanasa, and contains an octagonal stupi, which is decorated with kutas. 
Temples like Malegitti Sivalaya at Badami and Sangamesvara at Pattadakal 


contain Dravida sikharas of the pure form without a sukanasa. 


The earliest inscription found in the renovated Makutesvara is of the 
time of Vijayaditya. It refers to a grant given by his courtesan'®. This indicates 


that the temple was already in existence during his period. 


During the survey an unnoticed inscription was discovered on the back 
wall of the sanctum. It is in 7" — 8% century characters. Unfortunately it is 


badly corroded and nothing can be made out of it. 


The above points definitely indicate that the present Mahakutesvara was 
probably built during the time of Vijayaditya over an earlier Makutesvara 
temple which was rebuilt either because the earlier one was a brick structure or 
it was in need of renovation. It can be safely dated to the end of the 7" century 


or to the beginning of the 8" century A.D. 
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The Mallikarjuna temple: 
The Mallikarjuna temple is one of the two largest temples built in 
Dravida style. The other is Mahakutesvara. This temple shares a number of 


features with the early Chalukya temples of the eighth century. 


Carol Bolon dates this temple between 690 A.D. and 696 A.D.; K.V. 
Soundarrajan dates it to the later years of Vinayditya (681 A.D. To 696 A.D.) 
Gary Tarr dates it to between 722 A.D and 725 A.D. 


The Mallikarjuna temple may be dated to the reign period of 
Vikramaditya ~ II as it shares quite a few features found in the Durga temple at 
Aihole and Virupaksha and Mallikarjuna temples at Pattadakal. These temples 
belong to the period of Vikramaditya — II'°. The Durga temple according to S. 
Rajasekhara is contemporaneous with the Virupaksha and the Mallikarjuna 


temples at Pattadakal.!?“ 


Among the architectural features that help us to date Mallikarjuna to the 
period of Vikramaditya — II is that the temple has corner pilasters in the 
garbhagriha. The temples that were built during the period of Vikramaditya — 
II generally possess pillars and pilasters in the garbhagriha as can be seen in 


the temples of Virupaksha and Mallikarjuna at Pattadakal. 


The adhishthana of Mallikarjuna temple is very high. It consists of 
upana, jagati, tripatta kumuda, kapota moulding with kudus, gala with 
designed dentil heads and another gala with narrative sculptures. The 
occurance of the dentils, which are, designed with elephant heads, yalis, lions 
etc. and other motifs resemble similar arrangement in the adhishthana of the 


Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal. 


The gala moulding with narrative sculptures reminds us of narrative 
sculptures in the gala moulding in the Durga temple at Aihole. The tripatta 


kumuda is again a feature found in the Durga temple at Aihole. 
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Mallikarjuna Temple: Pillar in the sabhamantapa 


The decoration of the wall is very articulate. Depicting koshtas, 
jalandhras in addition to pilasters is again a feature found in the Virupaksha 
temple at Pattadakal and the Durga temple at Aihole. The koshtas in the 
Mallikarjuna temple are flanked by double pilasters, as is the case in the 


Virupaksha temple. 


Pilasters with a kapota above and sikhara models frame the jalandhras. 
Almost a similar arrangement can be observed in the Virupaksha temple at 
Pattadakal and the Durga temple at Aihole. In the latter instead of the sikhara 
models we find other motifs. The occurrence of geese holdings garlands below 
the eave of the sanctum and below the eave of the entire sabhaamantapa on its 
central portion is again a feature indicating a late date. The pillars of the 
sabhaamantapa, the porch, and the Nandi Mantapa with taranga potikas 


remind us of sifnilar pillars in the Durga and the Lad Khan temples at Aihole. 


The decoration of the beams, suporting the ceiling of the nave of the 
sabha mantapa is carved with miniature sculptures. The decoration of the 
beams with floral designs and Yaksas shown as if supporting the ceiling on 
their backs are features, which are seen in the Hucchapyyagundi at Aihole and 
a few other temples elsewhere. These are datable to the first half of the eighth 
century A.D. 


The carving of Siva, Brahma, Gandharvas and lotus in the three ceilings 
of the nave of Mallikarjuna temple reminds us of similar deocration of nave 
ceiling found in the Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal and _ the 
Huchchappayyamatha at Aihole. 


The architrave which is elaborately carved with sala and kudu temple 
models above the grabhagriha door frame is again a feature of the first half of 


the eighth century. 


The Mallikarjuna temple like the Virupaksha at Pattadakal has an 


elaborately carved parapet depicting salas and kudur. Temple mcdels above the 
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grabhagriha door frame is again a feature of the first half of the eight 


century. 


The above, facts including an elaborate plan for the temple consisting of 
a grabhagriha, a pradakshinapatha, a sabhamantapa and a Nandi Mantapa 


testify to the fact that it is a temple built during the time of Vikramaditya - II. 


The Bhadravalinga temple: 

The Bhadravalinga temple situated within the Mahakuta complex, 
according to Dr. Carol Bolon may be the earliest surviving temple” in this 
complex. She states that this was once an open shrine, within a four-pillared 
mantapa with a two-layered bhumi prasada sikhara crowned by an amaiaka. 
She also says that this was in recent times closed with cement walls. She feels 
that the pillars resemble the Mahakuta Pillar (now in Bijapur) which has an 
inscription of Mangalesa. On the basis of the fluted pillar she dates it to about 
590 A.D - 595 A.D. Garry Tarr places it between 730 A.D. and 735 A.D. 


The Bhadravalinga temple at close examination reveals that it is a 
structure of the eighth century A.D. belonging to the period of Vikramaditya IL. 
The pillars of the type found in the Bhadravalinga were common during the 
closing years of the Chalukya rule and commonly found in the temples that 


were built in the closing years of Vijayaditya and his successors. 


The pillars in the Bhadravalinga have a purnaghata at the base, then we 
have the fluted shaft surmounted by an octagonal broad patta which is divided 
into two sections; the lower section is carved with bead chain hangings which 
are filled with floral designs. The upper section has a series of purnaghatas. 
This type of pillar with puranaghata motifs was never popular in Karnataka 
area. They were popular only in the Alampur area. Pillars with purnaghata are 
found in Chekkigudi and a small temple near Ravanaphadi at Aihole, in the 
secular structure at Hire Mahakutesvara and a pillar lying near Lower Sivalaya 


at Badami. All these pillars belong to the eighth century A.D. 
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It will be very difficult to explain why pillars with puranaghata motif if 
at all started to appear in the temples of Karnataka at the beginning of the 
seventh century were not continued in the subsequent years in Karnataka. The 
resaons why these are not found in the early temples of the Chalukyas is 
because they started to appear first in the Alampur area. They did not become 
attractive to the eyes of the artists of Karnataka region. Hence very few 


examples of purnaghata pillars are found in Karnataka. 


Bolon speaking of the sikhara of the Bhadravalinga writes “.... Further 
more the design of the sikhara is unique. All other stacked pyramidical 
structures at Mahakuta and other sites have five layers. The two-layer sikhara 
here may be a step beyond such flat shikara as that of the single layer elevation 


of the Aihole Buddhist temple””* 


The presence of only two layered sikhara in the Bhadravalinga need not 
surprise us at all because open Mantapas with a single layered and two layered 
Sikharas were built during the Chaluxya period. At Mahakuta itself, the 
Chaturmukha linga Mantapa as noted elsewhere is a structure of the middle of 


the eighth century A.D and it has a similar layered sikhara with an amalaka. 


A question that is to be answered is whether the Bhadravalinga is a 
temple or a pillared Manatapa? When the Bhadravalinga is studied in 
association with the Somesvara temple it becomes clear that the Bhadravalinga 
Mantapa was in fact a Nandi Manatapa of the Somesvara temple which is in 
line with the Bhadravalinga. The basement of the Somesvara temple clearly 
reveals that this temple once contained a sanctum, a pillared porch that is now 
missing, and a Nandi Mantapa. This Nandi Mantapa is now wrongly called 
Bhadravalinga temple. Here we also find an early Chalukya doorframe being 
placed in front of this Mantapa. This doorframe does not belong to this group at 


all. 
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Sangameshvara_ Kalakalesvara Virupakshesvara Pinakapani and 
Chandrakesvara temples: 

The above mentioned temples share a few characteristics with each 
other. They can be ascribed to the end of Vijayaditya’s rule or to that of 
Vikramaditya II. Carol Bolon dates the temples as follows: Sangamesvara 
(660A.D — 675A.D.), Virupakshevara which is identified as Vishnu temple 
(654A.D — 660A.D.); Kalakaleshvara identified as ‘Durga temple’ (681A.D. — 
685 A.D.) during the period of Vikramaditya-I or Vinayaditya; Pinakapani 
temple (650A.D. — 700A.D.). 


Carol Bolon, places the Sangamesvara to the period of Vikramaditya-I 
in view of his conversion to Saivism. As a result of this conversion Pasupata 
Saivism reached the heartland of the Chalukyas and the images of Lakulisa”! 
were first prepared at Mahakuta. She further says that there was Kalachuri 
influence on the Chalukyan artists. She believes that the images of Lakulisa 


were the handiwork of Kalachuri artists.“” 


Regarding the Virupakshesvara temple, she calls it a Vaisnava temple 
and says that at some point of time, it was changed into a Siva temple. She 
feels that it was the first temple to be built immediately after the restoration of 


the Chalukyas to power. 


The Kalakalesvara temple, according to Carol is a Durga temple, as she 
associates the image of Durga Mahisasuramardini found in the compound to 
the temple as its installed image.”’ The reasons she gives are unconvincing. The 


Pinakapani is dated to late seventh century due to the poor quality of images. 


According to Gray Tarr, the Sangamesvara was built between 725A.D 
and 730A.D., the Virupakshesvara was built between 735A.D. and 740 A.D. 
(Virupakshesvara was known to him as Arikesvara). He identifies 
Kalakalesvara as Trailokyesvara, which he dates between 740 A.D and 745 
A.D. He compares various features of these temples to features found in the 


Huchappayyamatha and Huchchappayagudi at Aihole.”** Architecturally these 
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Bhadravalinga Temple: pillar 
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Sangamesvara Temple: Kudu decoration on walls and koshtha with Lakulisa 
sculpture 


— 


seem to fall into later part of the 8" century,and his comparision appears 
convincing. S. Rajasekhara places the above two temples in the first half of the 


eighth and the first quarter of the eighth century respectively.”** 


Based on re-examination of the structures, the following facts help us to 


work out a reasonable chronology for these temples. 


The temples of Sangamesvara, Kalakalesvara and Virupaksesvara are all 
small sized temples, possessing only a sanctum and a porch with four pillars. 
The Sangamesvara and the Virupaksesvara possess a rekha-nagara-shikara 
while the Kalakaleshvara has a kadamba-nagara-shikara, along with 


Pinakapani and Chandrakesvara. 


All these temples belong to either the closing years of Vijayaditya or to 


the reign period of Vikramaditya-II for the following reasons. 


1. In the adhishthana the tripatta kumuda is very conspicuous in the 
Kalakalesvara and the Sangamesvara temples, while the 
adhishthana of the Virupakshevara is marked by a multifluted 
kumuda. The tripatta kumuda is found in the Mallikarjuna and 
Kalakalesvara, Kannesvara, Lakulesvara, Pinakapani and 
Vyaghrapadesvara temples of the place. Multifluted kumuda 
occurs in the Durga temple at Aihole. The Mallikarjuna and the 
Durga temples were constructions of the period of Vikramaditya — 


Il. 


2. As Carol Bolon says the outer walls of the Sangameshvara has 
kudus as in Huchappayyamath at Aihole. It has to be noted here 
that independent kudu decoration on the wall is a late development 
in the early Chalukya architecture confined to the temples of the gn 
century A.D. For example these can be seen in_ the 
Huchappayyamatha at Aihole which can be dated to the second 
quarter of the first half of the 8" century. 
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The decoration of the half medallions in the porch pillars of the 
Sangamesvara reveals tulip like design with stalks. Such a 
decorative motif is found in the Huchappayyamatha, 
Huchappayyagudi, Gaudargudi and other temple at Aihole and the 
Mallikarjuna temple at Mahakuta. The decoration of beams with 
tulip like motif and stalks for the flowers is met with in the temples 


of the 8" century A.D. 


The porch pillars of the Virupakseshvara, Kalakaleshvara and 
Sangameshvara, Chadrakesvara and Pinakapani belong to the same 
class of pillars. They are square with half medallions on the upper 
part of the shaft, with elaborately designed pattas. In addition we 
also find corner pilasters flanking the half medallions. In all the 
three instances, the half medallions and the corner medallions are 
repeated on top of the shaft in a topsy-turvy fashion. As a result a 
small octagonal neck is created between the two sets of half and 
corner medallions. The corner medallions are the precursors of the 
later nagabandha motif commonly found in the late medieval 
period pillars. The taranga bracket with decorated median patta is 
again a feature pointing to the temple construction in the 8" 


century. 


The decoration of the walls with koshthas in these temples is a 
common feature found in the eighth century temples. For example 
they can be seen in the Durga temple at Aihole, Mahakutesvara 
and Mallikarjuna temples at Mahakuta and the Virupaksha temple t 
Pattadakal to name only a few. 


Speaking of the kakshasanas or railings Carol Bolon feels they are 
additions” made at a later date. However a close examination of 
the railings indicate that they were planned as probably an after- 
thought while the temples of Sangamesvara and Virupaksesvara 


temple were still under construction. 
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Sangamesvara Temple: Porch pillar 


Kalakalesvara Temple: Porch pillar 


Chandradesvara Temple: Porch pillar 


Agastyesvara, Lakulisa, Vyagrapadesha and Veerabhadresvara temples: 
The Agastyesvara temple is located in northeastern corner of the main 
temple complex. It shares some of the features like kadamba-nagar-shikara, 
the four corner pilasters in the sanctum, decorative kapota in the adhishthana, 
Garuda in the lintel, small sculptures on the porch pillars, brackets with 
taranga and median patta with floral decoration and also kirtimukha etc. found 


in other smaller temples in the complex. 


Just like other temples the Lakulisa” temple, too has taranga potika. 
We also see half medallions on the upper and lower parts of the square pillars. 
However, a modern building covers the adishthana. The entire sikhara is lost. 
The Vaghyrapadesha shares common characteristic features like tripatta 
kumuda, the porch pillars with vertical band joining the half medallions on the 
shaft. We find the vertical patta emerging from half medallion upto the end of 
the shaft. Pillars of this type are commonly seen in the temples of the 8° 


century, particularly during the time of Vikramaditya - II. 


The Veerabhdreshvara temple has under gone lot of renovation. 
However the garbhagriha and the sikhara are still intact. The grabhagriha has 
four pillars in the sanctum, a feature commonly seen in Pattadakal temples. We 
can date it to the middle of the eighth century A.D. These four temples were 
probably constructed between 730A.D and 750 A.D. 


Ramalingesvara Bhimesvara and Nataraja temples: 

These three temples share common features like kadamba-nagara- 
shikara. However the Nataraja temple has a porch, Bhimesvara too had a 
porch, Ramalingesvara does not have a porch. However, all three temples have 
recessed door jambs with Garuda holding the tails of the serpents. This is one 
of the common characteristic features of temples in this place. These temples 
were probably built during the closing years of the Chalukya rule when 


Kirtivarma II was the ruler. 


Agastyesvara Temple: Porch pillar 


Agasyesvara Temple: Pillar sculpture 


Agastyesvara Temple: Pillar sculpture 


The Kannesvara temple: 

This temple once had a sikhara, which is now completely gone. The 
amalaka, which is lying to the proper right of the temple, once belonged to it, 
so also the large nasika kudu with Nataraja image. It once formed the sukanasa 
projection of the sikhara. This large nasika is now placed near the western part 
of the complex. Four pillars with half medallions and median patta, lying near 
the tank once supported the porch. The tulip motif on the beams and decorative 
details of the door bands help us to date this temple to the middle of the eighth 
century A.D. 


The Chaturmukha linga Mantapa: 
A study of epigraphical material has led scholars to believe that the main 
temple of Makutesvara, and the tank and the small structure therein were all in 


existence” by the time of Mangalesa. 


K.V. Ramesh, in his work Chalukyas of Vatapi’' says “The main temple, 
the tank and the small structure therein were all in existence, even during the 
period of Pulakesi-I and were certainly built by him in their original forms to 
which the extant structures may or may not be true.” This mantapa is built in 
the Visnupuskarni. It is built on a high basement with the gala and the kapota 


mouldings being conspicuous. 


On this basement are four small pillars. The pillars are square. On the 
upper section of the shaft are pattas. These pattas are carved with floral 
designs, bead chains hanging with floral motifs in them. Half-medallion and 
corner medallions crown the patta. These are again repeated upside down. As a 
result of this, a narrow octagonal neck is created in between the two sets of 
medallions and corner medallions. Taranga brackets with median patta crown 
the shaft. The pillars are of the same design and workmanship as those found in 
the temples of Virupakshevara, Sangamesvara and Kalakaleshvara. Above the 
roof of the mantapa, we have a single step sikhara with an amalaka. This 


mantapa has two inscriptions. Paleographically they belong to the 8" century 
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vennrwareernsiee: 


Chaturmukhalinga Mantape 


A.D”. Stylistically this mantapa falls in the middle part of the 8" century A.D. 
The Chaturmukhalinga kept in the mantapa is post-early Chalukya in date. 


Carol Bolon, feels that the Garuda” sculpture now in the Kittur Museum 
once adorned the pitha since she believed that this mantapa was built for 
installing Garuda opposite to Virupaksheshvara which she identified as a 


temple for Visnu. 


This opinion of Bolon is unconvincing. It should be noted that the 
mantapa is not in line with the Virupakshesvara temple. The practice was to 
build the mantapa for the vahana of the installed deity exactly opposite to the 
sanctum. In this case it is not in line with the sanctum. Secondly, it is built in a 
tank at a lower level. Keeping in view the style of the pillars it can be safely 
assumed that the Chaurmukha linga Mantapa was built in the first half of the 8" 
century. The 8th century paleographic features of the inscriptions found on 
these pillars further support this. The paleographical features of this inscription 
resemble the paleographical features of the inscription found on the pillar of the 


Virupakshesvara temple. 


Apsidal Siva Temple at Hale or Chikka Mahakuta: 

The apsidal Siva temple at Chikka Mahakuta is one of about half a 
dozen apsidal temples of the early Chalukya period. In the Badami region itself 
there are three such temples. In addition to the one at Chikka Mahakuta, there 
are two more — both at Aihole. Of the two temples at Aihole one is the well- 
known Durga temple. The other retains only the basement and is found 


adjacent to the Chekkigudi. 


Carol Bolon has dated the apsidal temple at Chikka Mahakuta to C.600 
A.D. — 625 A.D.” while Gary Tarr places it to about 710 A.D. to 715 A.D.” In 
other words Bolon believes that this temple was constructed before the sack of 
Vatapi in 642 A.D. by the Pallavas. Gary Tarr places it in the reign of 
Vijayaditya. 
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A few details regarding the temple at Chikka Mahakuta will help to 
work out a reasonably probable date for its construction. One of the things that 
stikes the on looker is its plan. It is a small temple possessing an apsidal 
garbhagriha, an apsidal pradalshinapatha, a sabhamantapa and a porch. Like 
the Chikka Mahakuta temple, the apsidal temple at Aihole where now only the 
basement remains, consists of an apsidal garbhagriha, an apsidal 
pradakshinapatha, a sabhamantapa and a porch. There is lot of difference in 


the way these components are planned in the two temples. 


The Chikka Mahakuta apsidal temple clearly indicates that the architects 
and the workers who were involved in its construction were not sure of certain 
details. The pradakshinapatha is very narrow with a very low roof over it. On 
the other hand the Aihole apsidal temple is better planned in the sense the 


pradakshinpatha is sufficiently wide and allows easy movement. 


The pillars in the sabhamantapa of the Chikka Mahakuta apsidal temple 
are noted for the bracket decoration, not found in many temples. They first 
occcur in the Huchchimalli temple at Aihole. For some reason they did not 
become popular in Badami area. Instead they were very much sought after in 
the Alampur area where they are present in the early Chalukya temples. 
Nothing can be made of the porch of the apsidal temple since it has altogether 
vanished. So also is the case with the rekha-nagara-sikhara. The entire sikhara 
has fallen. The debris of the sikhara including the amalaka is strewn around the 
temple. It may be noted here that Bolon believes that the apsidal temple was a 


flat roofed temple.” 


The apdidal temple at Chikka Mahakuta was probably constructed at the 
closing years of the 7" century A.D. for the following reasons. (1) On plan it is 
not as well developed as the one at Aihole. The latter is better planned and on a 
bigger scale. There are no recesses and projections in the adhishthana of the 
sanctum. (2) The narrowness of the pradakshinapatha that does not afford easy 
movement indicates an early date for the temple. (3) The low roof over the 


pradakshinapatha is another factor, which supports the above opinion. 
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Chapter - VI 
SCULPTURES 


“Hindu images are not only an expression of: the devotion of the 
believer, but also representation through plastic or painted figures of a 
tremendously rich and multifarious theological and philosophical background. 
When we are confronted with a Hindu image we are not only admiring its 
aesthetic value, but we are deciphering a symbol in which are concentrated 
centuries old institutions: an image is a book in which primitive glimpses of 
universal archetypes are exalted into bold metaphysical systems and devotional 
mystic ecstasies. Indian art does not express things but sublime ideas, complex 
mediations, flashing institutions. The statue of god is the reflex of spiritual 
needs, each part of it, its posture, the different objects which the god displays in 


his arms, the gesture of his hands all that has a meaning”! 


The temples in the Mahakuta complex and the Rashtrakuta temples 
nearby exhibit remarkable series of sculptures. These sculptures are varied and 
ever interesting and occupy a prominent position in the annals of Chalukyan 
art. We know that Saivism rose to importance in the second phase of 
Chalukyan art and most of the images at Mahakuta are connected to Saiva 
mythology. 


A mythological theme is crystallised in a suggestive manner that 
becomes the source of inspiration for future artists. Ravana practiced severe 
austerities in the mansion of Devi on the UmaTunga hill standing on one foot 
for a whole yuga. The scene is given concrete expression in stone by the 
Chalukyan sculptor at Mahakuta, on the gala of Mahakutesvaranatha temple. 


In the sculptures of Ardhanarisvara the decorative drapery, the side knot 
of the hairdo and sarpakeyura of Uma are gracefully emphasized by the 
Chalukyan artists at Mahakuta and Pattadakal. This is in contrast to the same 
Ardhanarisvara sculpture at Badami where it is characterised by massiveness. 
Under the early Chalukyas the evolution of a definite form of Harihara can be 


seen. 
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The chiselling of a rare iconographic form of Urdhvaretas in Mahakuta 
indicates the imaginative bent and religious zeal of the Chalukyan artists. 
Locally he is called as Uradhvatesvara and a special feature is his depiction 
standing on apasmarapurusha. A total number of five Lakulisa icons at 
Mahakuta have been noted and a sixth one from Mahakuta is at present kept in 


Karanataka Historical Research Society, Dharwar. 


The Chalukyas who were known for religious toleration absorbed the 
Pasupata sect and gave an eminent place to the figures of Lakulisa who is 


generally depicted as holding a laguta. 


The female principle of Saktas, which was worshipped from early times, 
was glorified during this period. We have Mahishasurmardini sculptures in 
both the cave temples as well as structural temples of the early Chalukyas. 
Puranic myths, Ramayana, Mahabharata are carved in panels on the two major 
temples at Mahakuta. The concept of narrative sculptures in Karnataka can be 
traced to the Chalukyan caves at Badami. It was popularised in structural 
temples at Mahakuta, Aihole, Badami and Pattadakal. These narrative panels, 
which become a popular art motif in Karnataka art inspired the Rashtrakuta 
artists. It was the Chalukyan artist who gave prominence to the events narrated 


in the puranas and the epics. The Rastrakuta artists followed suit. 


Aspects of non-religious art also can be seen in the temples at Mahakuta. 
The numerous mithunas in various erotic postures described in sanskrit 
literature assumed immense importance and became a popular motif. The 
Chalukyas made a liberal use of this motif on shafts, brackets of pillars, 
doorjambs etc. For the first time Maithuna or Coitus was depicted in the 
temples at Mahakuta and it was later continued in Pattadakal temples. It 
became bolder in theme in the later Chalukyan temples such as the one at 
Bagali. This was a period of transition from early to medieval times in the 


depiction of the erotic motifs.!“ 
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Thus, in both artistic and iconographic forms, the Chalukyas treated 
puranic themes with unusual grandeur and vigour. It was the golden epoch of 
neo-Brahmanical art, when stone was transformed into the wisdom of the 


Puranas and the Agamas. 


We find sculptures carved on the walls, adhishthana, pillars, railings, 
ceilings, beams, and on doorframes. For the convenience of their study the 
decorative art of the temple is divided into. 

a. Secular Sculptures: Erotic 

b. Sacred Sculptures: Classical deties / cult deties 

Cc. Narrative panels 


d. Loose Sculptures 


The Sacred Sculptures: The Classical Deties: 

Most of these sculptures are placed in the niches on the walls of the 
sanctum. These are carved on individual stones and fitted into the niches of the 
wall. The gods who are depicted on the walls include Siva and Vishnu in 
various forms. Siva is also presented in his syncertic forms of Ardhanarisvara 


and Harihara. 


Sculptures of Siva: 
Out of the eighteen temples in the complex, eight temples portray niches 
on the three walls of the sanctum and in the case of Mallikarjuna and 


Mahakutesavara temples we have sculptures on the sabhamantapa walls also. 


The iconographic programme of the eight temples is listed below. 
Name of the temple: Pinakapani. 

1. Direction of the temple: Facing west. 

2. South Niche: Siva with Nandi. 

3. East Niche: Closed with modern building. 

4. North Niche: Lakulisa standing on apasmara. 
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Name of the temple: Sangamesvara 
1. Direction of the temple : Facing east 
2. South Niche : Uradhvatesvara (Lakulisa) 
3. West Niche : Ardhanarisvara 
4. North Niche : Harihara 


Name of the temple: Kalakalesvara 
1. Direction of the temple : Facing east 
2. South Niche: Lakulisa 
3. West Niche : Ardhanarisvara 
4. North Niche: Harihara. 


Name of the temple: Lakulisa 


1. Direction of the temple : Facing west 


2. South Niche: Siva 
3. East Niche: Vishnu 
4. North Niche: Lakulisa. 


Name of the temple: Virupakshesvara 
1. Direction of the temple : Facing east 
2. South Niche : Varaha 
3. West Niche : Vishnu 
4. North Niche: Ugra Narasimha. 


Name of the temple: Chandrakesavara 
1. Direction of the temple : Facing east 
2. South Niche : Uradhvatesvara (Lakulisa) 
3. West Niche : Ardhanarisvara 
4. North Niche: Siva. 


Name of the temple: Mallikarjuna 
1. Direction of the temple : Facing east 


2. On two pillars of the Mukhamantapa : Two Dvarapalas 
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SR ST OY. ae I 


To the right side of the entrance door : Siva 

To the left side of the entrance door : Siva 

North wall niche: Vishnu 

North wall : On garbhagriha wall : Ardhanarisvara 
West wall : Siva 

South wall : On garbhagriha wall : Brahma 


South wall :On sabha mantapa wall : Siva 


Name of the temple: Mahakutesavara 


1. 


See Ne aes Se 


Direction of the temple: facing east 

On the left side of the sabha mantapa wall: Jatamandala Siva 
On the north niche: on the sabha mantapa wall : Bhikshatana Siva 
On the north niche : on the garbhagriha wall Siva 

On the west niche : at the back : Siva with Karanda- makuta 

On the south niche : on the garbhagriha wall : Ardhanarisvara 
On the south niche : on the sabhamantapa wall : Jatabhara Siva 


On the right side of the sabha mantapa wall : Jatamandala Siva 


The study of the above described iconographic program gives us the 


total number of particular deity and also the preferred direction. 


I. Lakulisa sculptures: 


1. 


et eee Sa 


Pinakapani temple : north niche : Lakulisa on Apasmara 
Lakulisa temple : north niche : Lakulisa sculpture 

Sangamesvara temple : south niche : Lakulisa (Urdhvatesvara) 
Chandrakesavara temple : south niche : Lakulisa (Urdhvatesvara) 
Kalakalesvara temple : south niche : Lakulisa 


Karanataka Historical Research Society : Dharwad 


Total number of Lakulisa images = 6 
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IL. Ardhanarisvara sculptures: 
1. Sangamesvara temple: west niche : Ardhanarisvara 
Sangamesvara temple : west niche : Ardhanarisvara 


2 
3. | Chandrakesavara temple: west niche : Ardhanarisvara 
4. Mallikarjuna temple : west niche : Ardhanarisvara 

5 


Mahakutesavara temple : south niche : Ardhanarisvara 
Total number of Ardhanarisvara sculpture = 5 


III. Siva sculptures: 

1. Pinakapani temple : south niche : Siva with Nandi 
Lakulisa temple: south niche: Siva (7?) 
Chandrakesavara temple : Parashudhara Siva 
Mallikarjuna temple : left side entrance : Siva 


Mallikarjuna temple : right side entrance : Siva 


GB ee 


Siva 


Mallikarjuna temple west side (garbhagriha wall): Parashudhara 


7. Mallikarjuna temple :south wall of sabhamantapa : Trisuladhara 


Siva 


Mallikarjuna temple : left side entrance : Jatamandala Siva 


9. Mahakutesavara temple: right side of entrance : Jatabhara Siva 


10. Mahakutesavara temple: on the north niche : sabha mantapa wall : 


Bhikshatana Siva 


11. Mahakutesavara temple : on north niche : garbhagriha wall: Siva 


12. Mahakutesavara temple: west side : back of garbhagriha: 


Karandamakuta Siva 


13. Mahakutesavara temple : south niche : on the sabha mantapa 


wall: Jatabhara Siva 


Total number of Siva sculptures = 13 
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IV. Vishnu sculptures: 

1. Lakulisa temple : east niche : Vishnu 

2.  Virupakshesvara Temple : west niche : Vishnu 

3. | Virupakshesvara Temple : south niche : Bhuvaraha 
4. Virupakshesvara Temple : north niche : Ugranarasimha 
5 


Mallikarjuna temple : north wall: Vishnu 
Total number of Vishnu sculptures = 5 


I. Sculptures of Siva: 

We have totally thirteen sculptures of Siva in the Mahakuta complex. 
Out of the thirteen sculptures six are in Mahakutesavara temple and four in 
Mallikarjuna temple. The remaining are in Pinakapani temple. Lakulisa temple 
and Chandrakesavara temples have Vrishabhavahana Siva and Parashudhara 
Siva respectively. The Siva sculptures depict different hairstyles in a special 
manner and are often known as Jatabhara Siva, Jatamandala Siva, Karanda 


makuta Siva etc. 


1. Jatamandala Siva: The entire wall of the Mahakutesavara temple is 
decorated with recesses and projections with pilasters. In the center of each 


wall we have beautifully arranged niches which house different forms of Siva. 


To the right side of the main entrance we have a niche housing 
Jatamanadala Siva. He is depicted with two arms. He holds a long trisula in his 
right hand and a sarpa in the left hand. A snake is wrapped round his waist.On 
the waist we also see a beautifully tied sash. He is in tribhanga pose. He sports 
karnaphula and patrakundala and an armband. The hair do is special and 


therefore termed, as Jatamanadala. Behind the head is small halo. 


The niche on the left side of the main entrance contains a figure of Siva, 
which is locally called as Jatabhara Siva. Though both are sculpturally similar 
this Jatabhara Siva has different decorative details. His Jata is flowing and 
jewelled. He has a third eye. He holds a spear with the tip presenting 


downwards. 
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As we go to the right side of the main entrance to the north side, we find 
in a niche on the sabhamantapa wall an image of Siva depicting him as 
Bhikshatana. He is crossed legged holding a sarpa in the left arm and a kapala 
(vessel) in the right hand. He wears long earrings and a different kind of 


makuta. 


In a niche on the garbhagriha wall (on the north side) we find one more 
sculpture of Siva. This sculpture is exceptionally beautiful. It is in tribanga 
pose. He is holding a long trisula in the right hand while the left hand is 
damaged. His jata is entwined beautifully to form a jataymakuta. Makuta 
signify headwear and are called mauli in Manasara. This work describes 
different kinds of headwear and jata styles. In this sculpture matted hair is done 
up as a tall crown. He is shown with the third eye. He wears patrakundala in 
the left ear and sarpakundala in the right ear, beaded chain around his neck, a 
flowered yagnopavita, a katibandha with a sarpa tied round his waist. The 


head of this sarpa is moving towards the left knee. 


As we move on we come to the west side of the main temple. On the 
west wall at the back of the garbhagriha we have an image of Siva locally 
called Karandamakuta Siva. He is named after the type of crown he wears. 
Karandamakuta means crown shaped like a pot or bud or like a conical basket, 
with narrow end on top, in three, five or seven tires. Here Siva is holding a 
trisula in the right hand and an indistinct object in the left hand. He sports 
beads in the neck. He is in samabhanga. He wears yagnopavita and 
katibandha, which are articulately carved. His other garment reaches up to the 
knees. 


The last image in the sabhamantapa wall is unfinished. He holds a bowl 
in the right hand and a snake in the left hand. He is cross-legged and wears two 
snake earrings and a crescent moon in the kiritamukuta in his jata. He is 
obviously Bhikshatana Siva. The kiritamukuta is cylindrical or conical in 


shape. 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: Siva 


Siva 


Mahakutesvara Temple 


Mallikarjuna Temple: Siva 


Chandrakesvara Temple: Siva 


After describing the six Siva images at the Mahakutesavara we now 
proceed to describe the two Siva images found on the Mallikarjuna temple, 


located a few yards to the right of the Mahakutesavara temple. 


In the central niche of the of garbhagriha wall (west) of Mallikarjuna 
temple one finds the image of Siva, locally called as Parasudhara Siva because 
he holds an axe Parasu) in the upper right arm. He holds a snake in the upper 
left arm, the lower left hand holds a rosary, and the lower right hand is on the 
hip. Below him we find two women attendants. Siva is bejewelled with beads, 


armlets, waistband and yagnopavita. The face is calm and serene. 


The Mallikarjuna temple in its south sabhamantapa niche has a Siva 
image locally called Trisuladhara Siva, since he has in his lower arm a long 
trisula.His other attributes are: snake in the upper left hand, an axe in the upper 
right hand and a trisula in the lower right hand with the left arm placed on the 


hip. 


The Pinakapani temple in its southern niche has an image of Siva with 
Nandi. It is beautifully represented and locally named Nandiratha Siva. It is a 
fine image with Siva in tribhanga pose leaning on the Nandi. Siva is four 
armed.. The upper right arm holds a Parasu, the left upper arm is holding a 
pasa, the lower left arm is placed on the waist and the lower right hand is in 
abhayamudra, and this hand is leaning on Nandi. This sculpture os Siva may 
also be called as Vrishabhavahana Siva. A similar kind of sculpture is found 
in the Durga temple at Aihole and in the central kudu of the architrave of the 


garbhagriha door in the Chekkigudi at Aihole. 


A study of the Siva sculptures indicate the following: 

1. It is noticed that almost all the Siva sculptures show sarpa in the 
upper left arm and have sarpa as katibandha, which may be due to 
the dominance of the Pasupata sect. This is a special feature of 


Siva images at Mahakuta. 
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2. Long spears, trisula and axe are the special attributes of Siva. Axe 
symbolizes destruction of ignorance. The trisula symbolises three 
aspects. These being : 

(a) Source of creatures, maintenance and destruction 

(b) Source of will, knowledge and action 


(c) Source of ripples of Yama,, Surya and Prajapati 


3. The sculptures of Siva depict different types of jatas. The jataisa 
special attribute of Siva. The jata of Siva differs from area to area 
and from age to age.'® At Mahakuta the sculptures exhibit 


Jatabhara, Jatamanadala and karandamakuta. 


Lakulisa: 
The historicity and background of Lakulisa has been covered under the 
chapter on religious background. But it would be appropriate at this juncture to 


give a brief outline of Lakulisa ‘s history. 


Saivism is one of the oldest and most popular religions in India. Many 
eminent teachers became great exponents of this religion and one such teacher 
who took upon himself the task of propagating Saivism was Lakulisa. In fact, 
he was so close to theory and practice of Saiva religion that it was soon 
believed that he was a reincarnation of Siva himself. In fact Vayupurana’ and 
Lingapurana® acknowledge Lakulisa as the 28" incarnation of Siva. It is 


proved that he came from Karovahan* in Dabhoi district of Gujarat State. 


He was the propounder of Pasupata philosophy. He is known by 
different names like Lakulisa, Nakulisa, Lagudisha etc. He spread the 
philosophy of Pasupata. R.G. Bhandarkar equated Siva Bhagavatas of 
Patanjali with the Pasupatas and Lakulisa was regarded as the founder of 
Pasupata sect. But J.N. Banerjea believes that Lakulisa cannot be earlier than 
the first quarter of the second century A.D. V.S. Pathak? regards Srikantha as 
the founder of the Pasupata sect and Lakulisa, probably his disciple initiated a 


second movement. 
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It is well known from puranic sources that Kausika was the earliest 
disciple of Lakulisa. Lakulisa is described as god with Jaguda. In the Mathura 
pillar inscription he is further described as Jayate cha Bhagavandandodha.° 
The above word Bhagavandandodha means Lakulapani Lakulisa. The Mathura 
pillar inscription clearly describes the sishya parampara. \n the Udaipur 
Ekalingaji inscription we have clear evidence that Lakulisa’s disciples were 
Kaushika, Mitra, Garga and Kaurasya. They followed and spread the Pasupata 
philosophy’. 


A manuscript of the Visvakarma Vastusastram in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Pune gives a prescription for the form of Lakulisa 
image®. According to this Lakulisa should be represented with Urdhavameda 
(ithyphallic), either resting on a lotus seat or in padmasana holding a citron in 


his right hand and a staff in his left hand. 


In India we have sculptures of Lakulisa spread over a vast area such as 
Gujarat, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, 
Karanataka, Tamil Nadu and Kashmir. We have instances of temples built for 
him. The earliest one is in Rajasthan at Jalrapatna, known as Sheetalesvara 
Mahadeva. Fergusson’ has assigned this temple to the seventh century A.D. 
We also have temples for Lakulisa in Siddhanakolla and Mahakuta in 
Karanataka. These are dated in the 7" and 8" century A.D. 


A study of his sculptures found in India help us to study the typology of 
Lakulisa’s sculptures. Nearly twenty-six sculptures have been noticed. In these 
sculptures he is either seated or standing on padma. He may or may not be 


urdhvamedra. But he is always shown with the laguda or lakuta. a 


Mahakuta one of the core art centres of the Badami Chalukyas has six 
sculptures representing Lakulisa. A comparative study of these sculptures with 
others from elsewhere will bear out the similarities and difference between the 
two. Lakulisa sculptures are found in Badami, Aihole, Mahakuta, Pattadakal 


and Alampur temples. They are carved either on walls or pillars. 
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There are two types of Lakulisa sculptures based on his posture: 
1. Lakulisa seated with two or four arms 


2. Lakulisa standing in samabhanga 


Seated Lakulisa: No sculptures of seated Lakulisa are found at 
Mahakuta. On the west face of the first pillar in the sabhamantapa of cave | at 
Badami there is a relief of seated Lakulisa. He is four armed, naked, ithyphallic 
and seated. The upper right hand holds the lakuta, the lower right hand is in 
vyakhayanamdra, the upper left hand holds a parasu and the lower left hand 
holds an akshamala. He has a yagnopavita and jatamukata. Four disciples 
surround him, one of them is seen reading a book. This sculpture is the earliest 


Lakulisa sculpture in Karanataka. 


Lakukisa sculptures at Mahakuta: 

Lakulisa in samabhanga: We have two versions here: 

1. We have a Lakulisa sculpture in the northern niche of Lakulisa temple 
located to the right of the Nandi Mantapa of Mahakutesavara temple. He is 
depicted in samabhanga without Apasmara. He is two armed with lakuta in the 
right hand and the left hand is in Katyavalambita-hasta. He wears 


Vyaghracharma and Yagnopavita. 


2. In the southern niche of the Sangamesvara temple we have Lakulisa in 
samabhanga standing on Apasmarapurusha, whose face is upturned and is 
looking at Lakulisa. Lakulisa’s flowing hair, neat torso and gentle gestures are 
extraordinarily visualized. He is two armed with a parasu held in the left hand 
while the right is in Varadamudra. A hissing snake is seen to his right side in 
the field. The figure is ithyphallic. He wears a yagnopavita. He is dressed in a 
tiger skin whose head appears on the right thigh. The nipples and the knee cap 
standout. The hair is parted in the center, brushed to the sides where it begins to 


curl and cascade down towards the shoulders. 


In this sculpture there is no topknot in the form of a lotus as Carol 


Bolon’’ contends. Instead we have a lotus placed on the head. Carving a lotus 
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on top of the head was a well-established early Chalukyan practice. It first 
appears in cave sculptures at Badami e.g. Narasimha in cave-Ill. It also appears 
in the Narasimha sculpture in the koshta of the Durga temple at Aihole. No 


wonder the same is repeated in the Mahakuta sculpture. 


3. In the northern niche of the Pinakapani temple we have a damaged Lakulisa 
sculpture with the head missing. It escapes the eyes of many, as a modern 
building surrounds it from where you can go to the Agastya Tirtha. Fortunately 
it is preserved in its original place. It is about 3 feet high. Here Lakulisa is 
standing in samabhanga, holding an axe in his left hand while the right hand is 
in Varadhamudra. He stands on a dwarf or Apasmara and wears a tiger skin. A 
snake is seen in the field near his right shoulder. Iconographically, it can be 


compared to the Sangamesvara temple sculpture of Lakulisa. 


4. In the southern niche of the Chandrakesvara temple, we find another 
Lakulisa figure locally termed as “Urdhvatesvara”. This sculpture resembles 
the ‘Urdhvatesvara’ sculpture in the Sangamesvara temple. In the right hand he 
holds an axe and the left hand is in varadamudra. He is depicted in the 


ithyphallic condition. This image is damaged. 


5. The Kalakalesvara temple, located at the back of the Sangamesvara, has an 
empty niche on the south wall. Two pilasters on each side frame the niches in 
this temple as can be seen on the east and north walls. The Lakulisa sculpture 
kept under the Arali tree in front of the Sangamesvara temple once occupied 
the south wall niche of the Kalakalesvara temple. The pilasters that flank the 
sculpture are similar to the pilasters of the Kalakalesvara temple. This sculpture 
measures 47 inches x 27 inches. These measurements fit in with the empty 
space of the south niche in the Kalakalesvara temple. It means that this 
sculpture of Lakulisa has been removed from its original place. In the 
sculpture under study, Lakulisa is two armed and he holds an axe in the left 
hand while the right is shown in varadamudra. A snake is in the field by the 


right shoulder. He wears a tiger skin. He stands in samabhanga with 
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Lakulisa in Karnataka Historical society, Dharwad 


urdhavalinga with his hair flowing in curls on to his shoulders. The topknot 
looks like lotus. This sculpture has a lot of resemblance with the Lakulisa 


sculpture in the Sangamesvara temple. 


6. The sixth sculpture of Lakulisa is to be found in the Karnataka Historical 
Research Society, Dharwad. The sculpture which was brought from Mahakuta 
is worn out. It depicts Lakulisa in samabhanga. Apasmara is conpicuously 
absent in this sculpture. He is four handed, both the upper hands are in 
vyakhyana-mudra. The third hand is broken but it once held the laguda or staff. 
The fourth hand is placed on the hip. He is ithyphallic. He is adorned with jata 
makuta. Looking at the size of the sculpture one feels that it probably adorned a 
koshtha of a temple at Mahakuta. Unfortunately, the records in the Research 
Society do not mention the exact location from where the sculpture was 


brought from Mahakuta. 


Lakulisa sculptures elsewhere: 

Apart from Mahakuta we have Lakulisa sculptures in the Durga temple 
at Aihole and in the temples of Kadasiddhesvara, Virupaksha, Mallikarjuna and 
Jambulinga at Pattadakal. 

1. The southern wall of the Kadasiddhesvara temple has a sculpture 

of Lakulisa in samabhanga. He stands on Apasmara. The right 
hand in varada-hasta is broken. The left hand holds a parasu. He 


wears vyaghracharma and yajnopavita. 


2. The southern niche on the sanctum wall of the Jambulinga temple 
has a Lakulisa sculpture. He is shown in samabhanga and stands 
on Apasmara. The broken right hand may have been in varada- 


hasta while the left hand holds a parasu. 


3. The Virupaksha temple has a Lakulisa sculpture on the western 
wall. He holds a parsu in the right hand, while the left hand is in 
Katyavalambita’ pose. He has jatamukuta. He wears 


vyaghracharma and yagnopavita. 
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The Lakulisa sculpture in the Durga temple at Aihole shows him 
standing in samabhanga on Apasmara, who is lying flat on the 
ground. Both the right side hands are in the posture of teaching two 
dwarf persons, the upper hand holds a parasu. The left hand is in 
katyavalambita pose and another hand is holding kamandala and 
with the other hand he is spanking a dwarf. He is wearing a 


yognopavita. Instead of jatamukata he is shown wearing a crown. 


Another relief of Lakulisa is found in the vimana niche (south) of 
the Virupaksha temple. He is four armed with matted hair and 


standing on a dwarf. 


The Lakulisa scuplture in the Mallikarjuna temple is carved on the 
southern side of the vimana. He is shown in samabhanga. More 


details cannot be made out, as the relief is indistinct. 


Two more Lakulisa sxculptures are found in the Galaganatha and the 


Kasivisvanatha temples at Pattadakal. But unfortunately these are damaged. 


Special features as noticed in the above sculptures: 


l. 


It is observed that Lakulisa is often dressed in vyahgracharma in 
the sculptures at Mahakuta where as in the Mallikarjuna temple at 


Pattadakal he is wearing a cloth garment. 


Lakulisa is often depicted with jatamakuta. However in Aihole he 


is depicted with a crown. 


The common feature is he is shown ithyphallic. This is termed in 
sanskrit as ‘Urdhvamedra’ and ‘Urdhvatreas’. It is a sign of Yogi 
who sustains the seed within and this energy is sent to a higher 


‘ : 12 
level for achievement of Yogic powers “. 


The sculpture in the Lakulisa temple at Mahakuta and the 


Virupaksha and Mallikarjuna temples at Pattadakal are similar in 
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the sense that in the right hand there is a Jakuta, and the left hand is 


in Katyavalambita pose. 


5. However, the Lakulisa images in Mahakuta except the one on the 


Lakulisa temple hold the parasu or the battle-axe. 


6. The Lakulisa sculptures found in the Sangamesvara temple and the 
one kept below the Arali tree, like the sculpture at Pattadakal in 
Kasivisvesvara group depict the right hand in varadamudra and 


the left hand as holding parasu. 


7. In the Virupaksha temple the attributes are reversed. In the right 


hand we have a parasa and the left hand is in katyavalambita pose. 


8. In some of the sculptures at Mahakuta a snake is carved in the field 


above the shoulder. 
9. Yajnopavita is seen in all the sculptures. 


In short the Lakulisa sculptures at Mahakuta though differ in some 
minor details, share certain common features found in the sculptures at other 
places. These are he is either naked or wearing a vyaghracharma. He is two 
handed. In none of the sculptures at Mahakuta is he shown seated. He is always 
depicted in samabhanga or erect posture. Holding parasu and lakuta is 
common. He is always depicted as ithyphallic. Generally a snake is carved in 


the field behind the right shoulder of Lakulisa. 


Ardhanarisvara: 
In Mahakuta, the syncretic form of Siva was popular a8 we find five 
representations. There are two representations at Alampur'*. Similarities in 


iconographical features can be found in these two art centres. 


These beautiful sculptures of Ardhanarisvara were prepared between 
680 A.D. and 750 A.D. To the same period belong the sculptures in the 


Sangamesvara temple at Kudaveli and the Bala Brahma temple at Alampur. 
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The Ardhanarisvara sculptures as noted earlier are found in the niches of 
the Sangamesvara, Kalakalesvara, Chandrakesvara, Mallikarjuna and 
Mahakutesvara temples. 


Philosophical Background of Ardhanarisvara: 

The syncretic or hermaphrodite or the Ardhanarisvara form of Siva is a 
unique concept of Hindu creative mind. On the philosophical side, the 
Ardhanarisvara form of Siva represents the “two fundamentally opposite 
cosmic” forces named ‘Prakriti and Purusa’ which are constantly drawn 
together to embrace and fuse with each other but separated by an intervening 


axis.'4 


In other words the active and passive forces have been personified in the 
composite image of Ardhanarisvara bringing about the fact that one is 


complementary to the other in the cosmic evolution. 


The mythological background of this form of Siva is found in many 
Puranas. \t is stated that one-day Gauri’s (Parvati’s) form got reflected in the 
crystal like breast of Siva. Gauri mistook the reflection to be that of another 
and more favoured woman and a conjugal rupture ensued. But after some time 
when relations were restored, the goddess expressed a desire to unite with her 
lord so as to leave no possibility of the recurrence of a feeling of separation. 
Thus, the divine couple allowed their bodies to be half fused into each other 
and as a result was created the united Ardhanarisvara, which gives an 
impression to the people the idea of single entity of Siva and Shakti or Purusha 


and Prakruti. 


T.A. Gopinathrao relates another story about the origin of 
Ardhanarisvara form of Siva. Once the Devas and Rishis were 
circumambulating Siva and Pavarti at Kailasa. Bhringi being an exclusive 
worshipper of Siva started circumambulating the God of his own choice 
neglecting to go round or pay homage to the goddess. Parvati grew angry for 


this act of Bhringi and accordingly she reduced the sage to a skin covered 
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skeleton. Bhringi was then unable to stand on his two skinny legs but Siva look 
pity on him and provided him with a third leg and also at the same time to save 
the honour of Parvati the god united his body with her so that Bhringi would be 
compelled to pay homage to the goddesses while paying respects to him. Thus, 


originated the Ardhanarisvara form of Siva.’° 


R.C. Agrawala states that the earliest known depiction of this form of 
Siva in the plastic art of India is to be found in a Kushana relief from the 
Mathura region.'° However many sculptures illustrating Ardhanarisvara have 


been found throughout the length and breadth of India. 


The description of the Ardhanarisvaramurth is given in the 
Amsuabhedagama, Kamikagama, Suprabhedagama, Silparatna, Karanagama, 
Matsyapurana and Manasollasa. Some of these texts are later in date. The 
image of this form should be half man and half women. The right half is male 
and the left half is female. This image may have two or three or four arms; the 
contents and poses of the right hands should be as following: parasu and 
abhaya : varada and sula, tarika and abhaya, sula and aksamala or one of the 
arms may be somewhat bent and rested upon the head of the bull and the other 
hand held in abhaya. If there are only two hands, the right one should be in 
varada pose and the other may hold a kapala. The whole of right side should 
be adorned with the ornaments peculiar to Siva and the chest on the right side 
should be that of a man on the right side the garment should cover the body 
below the limbs only up to the knee and the material of the garment should be 
of tiger skin or silk. On the right half of the chest, there should be 
nagayajnopavita and on the loins of the same side of sarpamekhala or girdle of 
snake. There should be a jatamuka on the head with the crescent moon. In the 
right ear there should be makarakundala, sarpakundala or an ordinary kundala 


and the right half of the forehead should have one half of an eye. 


If Ardhanarisvara has four arms, then of the two left arms one is to be 


rested on the head of the bull and the other kept in kataka hastha, holding a 
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nilopata in it or the latter may be let down hanging below. If there are only 
three arms there should be only one on the left side. This hand may keep in ita 
flower, a mirror, or a parrot and it must be adorned with keyura, kankana and 
other ornaments. If on the other hand there are only two arms, the left one may 
be hanging below or keeping in it a mirror, a parrot or a flower or it may be 
resting on the head of the bull. On the left side there should be the bosom of a 
women with a round well developed breast and on the head of the female half, 
there should be karandamakuta or a fine knot of hair well combed and divided 


on both sides. 


On the forehead of this half, a half-tilaka mark contiguous with the half 


eye of Siva should be shown. The left eye should be painted with collyrium. 


In Mahakuta, beautiful representations of Ardhanarisvara are found in 
five temples. It may be noted that the earliest Ardhanarisvara sculptures in 


Karnataka are found in cave I at Badami and Ravanaphadi cave at Aihole.!” 


Ardhanarisvara sculptures at Mahakuta: 

1. The western niche of the Sanagamesvara temple depicts a sculpture of 
Ardhanarisvara. It is very attractive and the on looker gets spell bound. 
The figure is two armed with a mirror held in the right hand, face down, 
and the left hand touching the earrings on the womanly side looks very 
sensous. The hair is worn in a topknot and is adorned with a skull and 
cresent moon on the right side. Earrings on the male depict 
makarakundala and sarpakundala. An oval halo is seen behind the head. 
Half of the third eye is carved on the right side of the forehead. Over the 
right hip is worn a carefully patterned lower garment upto the knee. On 
the right side a tiger skin is worn. The stance of this image is oriented to 


the left and is in tribhanga pose. 


2. Another Ardhanarisvara sculpture is found in the western niche of the 
Mallikarjuna temple. It is a four-armed image. The male right half has 


an axe in the upper hand with the lower hand resting on a longhaired 
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Kalakalesvara Temple: Ardhanarisvara 


Mallikarjuna Temple: Ardhanarisvara 


gana below. The female half touches her earrings with the upper hand 


and the lower hand is gently touching her draped and frilled sash. 


3. The sculpture in the southern niche of the Mahakutesvara temple is also 
attractive to look at. This sculpture is very clearly divided into male half 
and female half. The lower garment is in a striated form and on the body 
a snake is tied. The male side holds the trisula, while on the female 
side is a lotus flower. Below this image we have a panel of two ganas, 


one dancing and the other holding a snake. 


4. The western niche of Kalakaleshwara temple contains an 
Ardhanarisvara sculpture. It matches the one in the Sangamesvara 


temple. This sculpture for some reason is half finished. 


5. The western niche of the Chandrakesvara temple portrays an 
Ardhanarisvara. This is almost a copy of the sculpture in the 


Sangamesvara temple. 


6. The earliest depiction of Ardhanarisvara is found in Cave — I at Badami. 
On the west wall of the cave, we have a beautiful sculpture about 2.3 m. 
high. The right half portrays Siva symbols, matted hair, moon, skull and 
beautiful posture. The left half of the deity is Parvati. She sports braid 
of hair, round ear-ornaments, sari and bangles. This image has four 
hands. The upper right hand carries a Khatavanga and the left hand 


carries a lotus, and both the lower hands carry a vina.'® 


It is appropriate at this juncture to note a few things about 


Ardhanarisvara sculptures found at Alampur. 


In the Bala Brahma temple’? at Alampur, we have the representation of 
Ardhanarisvara on the front wall of the antarala. Here he is seen in 
samabhanga. He holds a sarpa in the upper right hand, flower in the upper left 


hand and a trisula in the lower right hand and keeps the lower left hanging. 
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Siva is adorned with a pendant on the right ear, chakrakundala on the left ear, a 


hara and a broad band going round on the left shoulders. 


The next representation of Ardhanarisvara of the early Chalukya period 
in Andhra is found in the Sangamesvara temple at Kudaveli. The deity stands 
in tribhanga and has four hands. The upper right hand and the upper left hand 
hold trisula and flower respectively. The lower right is resting on the head of 
the bull, which is sculptured as licking the leg of the God affectionately and 


this lends naturalness to the sculpture”. 


A comparative iconographical study of the five sculptures at Mahakuta 

leads us to the following facts: 
1. From the location of the sculptures in the temples at Mahakuta it is clear 
that the western niche was preferred for placing Ardhanarisvara 
sculpture. Four out of the five Ardhanarisvara sculptures are found in 


the western niche of the temples. 


2. All the Ardhanarisvara sculptures at Mahakuta show him in tribhanga 


pose, 


3. Among the Ardhanarisvara sculptures at Aihole”’ two are worn out and 
the Lad Khan sculpture is half finished. One of the best sculptures of 
Ardhanarisvara is found in the Durga temple. All these are depicted with 
four arms, whereas the Mahakuta sculptures show the deity with either 
two arms or four arms. In the early Chalukya art the contents in the 
upper hands and positions of the lower hands of the images of 
Ardhanarisvara differ form the description found in the iconographic 


texts. Some of these texts as noted earlier are later in date. 


4. The depiction of the lower right resting on a gana, sometimes resting on 
a bull, the lower left sometimes hanging or softly touching the earrings, 
softly touching the sash is a special feature of this area and it is not 


found in the eastern Chalukya (7" -11" A.D); Ganga (9 -11" A.D.); 
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Later Chalukya, (973-1198); Teluguchola (12" — 14 A.D) and 
Vijayanagara (14 -17" A.D.) sculptures. 


Harihara: 
1) We find two images of Harihara in Mahakuta. The first one is found in 
the northern niche of the Sangamesvara temple and the second sculpture 


is found in the northern niche of the Kalakalesvara temple. 


2) The concept of the composite deity known as Harihara, Sankara— 
Narayana etc. goes back to the Mahabharata times. In that epic in a 
hymn addressed by Arjuna to Siva, the composite form of Vishnu and 


Siva is referred to as Harihara. 


The representations of Harihara continued in the sacred literature and in 
Ch 66 of the Kaumanika Khanda (second part of Mahesvara Khanda) of 
Skanda purana we come across a description of the composite deity of 


Harihara, which is unique in several respects. ** 


The Matsya Purana gives the following description of Harihara images: 

In the Harihara sculptures Madhava occupies the right side while Siva 
occupies the left side. Both the arms of Vishnu are decorated with diamond 
bracelets and he holds sankha, chakra and gada. The right half of the head has 
the jatamukta decorated with crescent. He wears a separate bracelet on his right 
arm. The right hand is in varadamudra and the other holds a trisula. His 


yagnopavita consists of serpents and the lower garment is made of skin.** 


The image found in Mahakuta in the northern niche of the 
Sangamesvara temple is very symmetrical and a perfect representation of 
Harihara. The right side is of Siva and the left is of Vishnu. He is four armed 
holding an axe in the upper right hand, conch in the upper left, serpent in the 
lower right and the lower left is placed on his hip. A halo is shown behind his 
head. His jata is divided into Saiva and Vaishnava parts. He is in tribhanga 


pose. The features of the face are clear and fine. 
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The Harihara image from Kalakalesvara: 

This image is four armed holding an axe in the upper right hand, conch 
in the upper left, serpent in the lower right while the lower left is placed on the 
hip. The jata in Saiva part is beautifully outlined with a half bun on the top and 
half crescent moon and the Vaisnava part is decorated with kiritamakuta. It is 
in tribhanga pose and is iconographically similar to the Harihara sculpture in 


the Sangamesvara temple. 


In Karnataka the antiquity of Harihara icons go back to the Early 
Kadamba period.” His iconography was standardised as early as in the Kusana 
period. The earliest Harihara image in the Chalukyan territory is in cave I at 
Badami. It is dated to mid 6 century A.D.” This sculpture depicts not only the 


vahanas but also their consorts. 


The Ganapati sculptures: 

Ganapati is undoubtedly the most widely worshipped God in India. In 
folk as well as sophisticated settings, the celebrity of the God goes back to a 
very distant past. There is hardly a village in India, which does not contain a 


shrine of Ganapati, and a town will generally have several of them. 


We have many legends and myths in Puranas and related literature. 
They explain his form as (Gaja-mukha), Pot-belly (Lambodara), ears like the 
winnowing basket (Supra-karna), twisted trunk (Vakra-tunda) and single tusk 
(Ekdanta). Chief among the Puranas which relate stories concerning Ganapati 
are Brahma-Vaivarta (46 chapters in Ganesha-khanda), Sivapurana (chapter 


13-21), Brahmana Purana (chapter 32, 35).”° 


He wears a serpent across his torso and ‘rides’ a rat. He is son of Parvati. 
He has a high reputation for wisdom. He holds a book, a hatchet, a noose, a 
pomegranate and a ball of sugared rice. In cave I of Badami, there is a standing 
figure of Ganapati*’ with two hands and another similar figure in the 


Brahmanical cave to right of the ten armed Dancing Siva (Nataraja). 
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The Ganesha sculpture about 2 feet high at Mahakuta has the natural 
feature of an elephants head. He is seated. The left leg is bent and rests on the 
ground, the right is also is bent, but the knees are kept up. The right hand holds 
the broken tusk and rests on the right knee. The left hand has sweet balls. The 
trunk is broken. This sculpture is one of the earliest in Mahakuta area 
belonging to the early Chalukya period, and may be assigned to the later half of 
the 6" century A.D.” 


Siva-Parvati sculpture: 

The Siva-Parvati sculpture, at present in the Kittur museum. It is 
identified as exhibit No.159, and dated to the 8” Century A.D. It is 1’ 9” in 
breadth and 1’ 7” in height. The records in the museum only indicate that it was 


brought from Mahakuta. No other details are available. 


When the Sangmeshwara temple, located to the south of the 
Visnupuskarani in the complex was being examined, it was observed that it 
possess an open porch with four pillars, with a flat roof, and a sanctum with 
Nagara Sikhara. Once inside the porch, in the ceiling we find an empty niche, 
oval in shape. It was quite intriguing and therefore, when the porch roof was 
examined carefully, it was noticed that the three roof-slabs were not uniform in 
size with one of them having an oval depression in the center. On closure 
examination, it was discovered that this slab was once a part of the sukhanasa 
of the sikhara. At an unknown date, when the porch roof fell off, the sikhara 
slab was put as part of the roof. The measurement of the empty depression is 1’ 
10/2” in breadth and 1’ 8” in height. The measurement of the Siva-Parvati 
panel at Kittur fits in exactly with this depression. And without doubt 


originally it stood against the sikhara. 


This panel of Siva-Parvati is one of the very few beautiful sculptures of 
the period. In this sculpture Siva is shown seated on a pitha in lalitasana 
leaning on couchant Nandi with Parvati seated on his left thigh, holding a child 


and embracing him. Siva is four armed, his upper right hand holds an axe with 
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a snake and the lower hand leans on Nandi, the upper left touches Parvati’s hair 
and the lower left embraces her. He wears a skull in his hair and has an oval 


halo. 


A similar sculpture can be seen in the ceiling of the Kasi Visvanath 
temple at Pattadakal, where we find Siva, Parvati and Kartikeya along with 
Nandi. This sculpture is to be identified as of Siva-Parvati with child Kartikeya. 
Among the early Chalukyas though Kartikeya sculpture are found in large 
numbers, very few sculptures of his with his parents Siva and Parvati are 


found. 


The one at Mahakuta is the earliest of such sculptures among the 
Chalukyas. It seems to have inspired the Pattadakal sculpture in the Kasi 
Visvanatha temple. This same panel is identified by Dr. Carol as “Uma- 
Mahesvara”’’. And the panel of Siva and Parvati in Kasi Visvanath temple 
ceiling at Pattadkal is identified by Dr. T.S. Thangamuthu’” as of Somaskanda. 
However, the iconographical details of Somaskanda and Uma Mahesvara are as 


follows: *! 


Somaskanda: 

In Somaskanda, Siva is shown accompanied by Parvati and Skanda. 
Siva should be represented either seated or standing. The most usual form is the 
sitting form. Siva is represented with two arms. The right hand carries a trisula 
and the left hand mriga. Parvati is represented with two hands. One of the 
hands should be placed on Skanda and the other to carry flower. The figure of 
Skanda may be represented as young boy either standing between Siva and 
Parvati or seated on the right lap of Parvati. There should be no clothing on the 


person of the child Skanda. 


In the sculpture of Umasahita Siva, it should contain Ganesha, Kumara 
and Bringi. The panel at Mahakuta and Pattadkal do not conform to the above 


prescription, and are to be described as plain Siva-Parvati panel with Kartikeya. 
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Harihara: 

In the Western niche of Virupakshesvara temple at Mahakuta, we have 
an image which is very different from the usual Harihara images. This image is 
a unique representation of Harihara. It has been noticed by early scholars 


tog) 


This image in tribhanga pose, is four armed holding cakra, sankha, and 
the lower left in katihasta and the lower right holding a snake. We know that 
snake is identified with Siva. Secondly this image is not at all bifurcated into 
two halves of Siva and Visnu as in the case of other Harihaca sculpture. The 
lotus petalled spoked halo, and the umorella over-head are also unusual for a 


Hindu god in Chalukya Sculptures”. 


However, on the basis of the attributes, it has to be identified as 
Harihara, since sarpa is an attribute of Siva, and the other attributes are of 
Vishnu. Since the snake is held in one of the right hands, the right side 
represents Siva while other half represents Visnu. In fact, this iconography is 
unique. It is one of the rarest sculptures in the Chalukyan series, in so far as 
iconography is considered. No other sculpture of this type with an umbrella has 


come to light so far. 


Another rare sculpture is located on the West niche of Mallikarjuna 
temple at Mahakuta. It is locally called Stanaka-Brahama. It carries the 
attributes of Siva, Visnu and Brahma. It is four armed, the upper two arms 
carry the attributes of Siva that is Snake and damaru, the middle hands carry 
the attributes of Visnu the conch and padma, and the lower hands carry rosary 
and a small pot. It purports the unity of the Trinity. We know that from 699 
A.D. onwards worship of trinity was in vogue as seen in Jambulinga temple at 
Badami. We also know that during the Rashtrakuta period the trinity is called 
Traipurushas. The one and only reference to Hari Hara, Pithamaha (Brahma) is 


found in a Badami Epigraph.** 
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Kalakalesvara Temple: Harihara 


After the tenth century the worship of Traipurushas in single or triple 
shrines gained in popularity in the North Karnataka. The Traipurushas group 
invariably comprised of Brahma, Visnu and Siva. In this context the presence 


of Stanaka-Brahma at Mahakuta is significant. 


Nataraja: 

Only one Nataraja sculpture has been noticed at Mahakuta. It is located 
in the ‘sukhanasa’ Virupakshesvara temple.*° The Nataraja sculpture is badly 
damaged. He is eight armed, and all the arms are mutilated. Placing Nataraja 
reliefs was very popular in the early Chalukya temples and testizied by temples 
at Pattadakal and Aihole. 


Mahisamardini sculpture: 

The Mother Goddess, particularly in the aspects of Mah:samardini, has 
an interesting background. This story is popular in Indian sacred literature. The 
Devi killed the demon or the ‘Asura’ in the form of buffalo. This feature is 
carried in the psyche of Indians for a very long period, and even today we have 
instances of sacrifices to the Goddess though not a buffalo, but live stock or 


goat.”*° 


Her exploits are narrated in the Markandeya Purana as the destroyer of 
the demon-Mahisasura, Raktabvija, Sumba and Nisumba, Canda and Munda.”’ 
This aspect was taken with full pride in the Hindu pantheon.” The different 


names of Devi — Ambika, Uma, Durga and Kali- are absent in the Rgveda.” 


The names- BhadraKali, Bhavani, Durga etc. appear in the later Vedic 
texts like the Sankh-Yayana and HiranyakusinGrihasutra and in the Taittriya 
Aranyaka.™ It is in the Durgastostras preserved in the Mahabharata that she is 
referred with first finds that she is referred to with the epithet 


7 ee ; 41 
Mahisasuramasini for the first time. 


The struggle between Durga and Mahisasura forms, the central theme of 


the Devimahatmya, the testament of Sakta philosophy”, preserved in the 
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Mahakuta complex: Mahishamardini 


Markandeya purana probably complied during the 3“ century A.D.** Bana’s 
Candisakta and Bhavubhuti’s Malatimadhava were probably inspired by this 


section of the Markandeya Purana”. 


The story of Devis fight with a buffalo was indirectly narrated in the 
Matsya and Brahmanda Purana and borrowed by the Devi Bhagavat, Skanda 
Purana, Vamana Purana and other texts from the Markandeya Purana in the 


subsequent periods.” 


Mahisamardini was treated, as narrated in the Purana ore of the flames 
which issued from the mouth of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and other Gods to kill the 
Asuras, particularly the buffalo the demon Mahisa*® She was armed by the 
Gods”’. In each of her ten hands, Durga held one of the God’s special weapons 
or symbols of their divine power — Visnu’s disc, Siva’s trident, Varuna’s 
Conch-shell, Agni’s flaming dart, Visnu’s Bow, Surya’s Quiver and arrows, 
Yama’s iron rod, Indra’s thunderbolt, garlands of snake sesa, and as a vahana a 
tiger from the Himalayas. Durga ultimately killed the Mahisa with spear®’. The 
Candi or Durga Saptasati (Seven hundred verses of the Markandeya Purana) 
describes the act: Samputatya Sarudhatam Mahasuram Padenakaranya Kanthe 
ca Solenainama tadeyat (pressing him down with one leg thrus: her spear into 


his neck). 


According to Silparatna, the image of Mahisamardini should be shown 
with the head of the buffalo cut off, from whose neck emerges the Asura, with 
sword and shield in hand.*” However, this text is later in date to the early 
Chalukyas. The earliest image of Mahisamardini found in Karnataka is in cave 
No. I at Badami.>° Here she shown holding up the demon by the tail and his 


piercing him with trisula.”' 


Other interesting sculptures of Mahisamardini are found in the temple of 
Kontgudi — II, Durga Tarappa, Hucchappayya gudi. In all these sculptures the 


° . . i 4 
trisula is piercing the demon.” 
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At Mahakuta two sculptures of Mahishamardini are found. One of them 
is kept under the Arali tree in the complex. This sculpture is badly damaged. It 
shows the Devi with eight arms, which are badly damaged. The other sculpture 
is found in the Hire Mahakutesvara temple. Only the portion below the waist is 
intact. The rest is missing. Here the Devi is seen killing the demon that is 


lying on the ground. 


Saptamatrikas: 
At Mahakuta after a long search, we could find a Saptamatrika panel, 
embedded in modern wall, above the nulla through which the waterfrom Visnu 


puskarani to Agastyatirtha flows. This panel is heavily painted in lime. 


The Saptamatrikas are the Seven Mothers. They were greatly venerated 
by the Chalukyas of Badami, as is evidenced by their ‘Vamsika-prasasti’ 
(Dynastic euology) which reads as follows. 

e —-—- Harriti-putranam (are desandants of Hariti) 

e Kausiki-samvardhitanam (are reared by the Goddess Kausiki) 

e  Matri-gan-abhisuktanam (have been granted by the group of 

divine mother), 

e = Sapta-luka-matribhis-Sapta-matribhir-abhivardhitanam 

(are brought up by the seven mothers who are the mother of seven 


worlds...). They were blessed and protected by the seven mothers. 


Veneration to them comes in the form of sculptures found at Aihole, 
Badami, Mahakuta and Pattadkal. But the majority of the Matrika images are 
seen in a group of seven, indicating their collective role as sutsidiary deities 
(Parivaradevatas) in the Saiva pantheon. Saptamtrika panel at Mahakuta is 3’ 
longand 1’4” high shows all the Matrikas with Ganesha. This panel is heavily 


white washed. 


Though the details are indistinct, nevertheless they pcrtray Brahmi, 
Vaishnavi, Maheshvari, Kaumari, Varahi, Indrani and Camunda flanked by 


Virbhadra (now mutilated) and Ganesha. It may be noted here that carving 
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Rakshasa Gateway: 
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Rakshasa Gateway: Kala 


Rakshasa Gateway: Kali 


Saptamatrikas sculptures along with those of Ganesha and Mahisamardini was 
very popular during the early Chalukya times as testified by their sculptures at 
Aihole and other early Chalukyan centers. However, the sculpture under study 


y* 


belongs to the 11" century A.D. it is proposed in soapstone. 


Another saptamatrika panel originally belonging to Mahakuta is now 


found in the Kittur Museum. 


The Raksasa gateway sculptures: 
The Raksasa gateway sculptures, in the South eastern part of the 
Mahakuta complex attracts the attention of one and all because of their skeletal 


form. 


The pithas on which these goblins are placed belong to later Chalukyan 
period. These goblins have been identified as Vatapi and Ilvala by Fleet. Dr. 
A.M. Annigeri™ identifies them as goblins since he associates them with the 
daily rituals of Kapalikas who flourished at Mahakuta. Dr. Balasubramanyam” 
identifies them as Vatapi and Ilvala and Dr. Raju Kaliodas” identifies them as 
Kala and Kali. However, it should be noted that the goblins represent a male 


and a female. 


The goblins are located in between the shakhas of the doorway and the 
Jalandaras. The right one is male and the left one is female. Both are depicted 
in ‘horrific’ mood with wide eyes, bulging out of their cavities, mouth agape, 
broad and bared ears, shaved head (Kapala-like). They are shown with bones 
and skin with no flesh, the stomach sunken inside and the ribs projecting out. 
The male holds an erect Khadga in left hand while the suspended right hand 
seems to hold a ‘ghanta’ (bell) or khatvanga. The breasts of the female figure 
are full and pendant. She means ratna-kundalas in the lobed ears. Her left 
hand is lifted above the head while the right hand is suspended below, holding 
perhaps a ghanta or khatvanga. The identification of these goblins as Vatapi 
and Ilvala by some of the earlier scholars is faulty. As Mahakuta was 


associated with the Kaplika’s, the presence of these sculptures need not 
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surprise us. In short they represent the Bhutas and the bhutas are always 
associated with Siva. Since Siva is said to be Lord of the bhutas. Whether 
these bhutas sculptures once acted as dvarapalas of the original Makuteshvara 


temple is anybody’s guess. 


Ganas: 

Ganas always accompany their lord Siva. In the Chalukyan art centers in 
the Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, Ganas have been used independty, 
depicted and sometimes with Siva and Parvati and sometimes associated with 
courtesans and mithunas. They are hordes of mythical beings regarded as demi- 
gods or inferior beings, mostly in distorted human form, attending on a major 
deity, especially Siva (hence the more common expression S:va-gana). It is 
possible that the ideas of Maruts- Gana (troops of hurricanes, torrent and 
breezes) following Rudra as the god of thunder and storm provided the model 


for Siva-gana.>” 


In any case, Siva is visualized in the Puranas as surrounded by 
multitudes of these beings in diverse bizarre form and attire, dancing and 
singing. It consists of several categories of beings, all however, in a state of 
abandon and glee. The most frequently mentioned among them are the 
‘Pramatha-ganas’ who attend on Siva in his several sportive forns.*® According 
to a legend in Kalika-purana (chapter 29), they were caused to emerge in order 
to combat the large troops of wicked and destructive swine’s that were let loose 
on earth and by the demon Varaha.” After this task was accomplished they 
were assigned to Siva’s service. The total number of these mythical beings is 


given as 36,000 (or in a variant reading 36 crores). 


The textual mandate: 

The imagery of these Ganas is found in pre-classical and classical 
Sanskrit literature, and in Mahabharata and Puranas. The Mahabharata in 
Salyaparva (4-5 century A.D.), the Matsya-Purana (ca. 5 century A.D.), the 
Vamana-Purana (6-7 century A.D.), provide the earliest physical features, 


relevant nature, sportive and martial activities of the ganas. 
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The vivid portrayals of ganas in the Mahabharata and the Matsya 
Purana are by far the most comprehensive and graphic. They are described as 
heavily built, large bodied, short, hair is shaven or matted or left free; at times 
they can be portrayed with Kiritas (diadem). They may be beaming, delighted 
and may have pleasing and smiling face; on the other hand they may be 
wrathful (Candeh) terrifying (Vikralah) the veritable visege and death 
(Kalamukha). They may look bizarre and may thus have a grotesque and 
flaming countenance. In complexion they are of many colours, they may be 


dirty or their bodies smeared with ash. 


They could possess 2, 2% or three eyes, big nose, twisted nose, elephant 
trunk, wolf’s snout and big ears. The ears may be at times be of a cow or an 
elephant. They can be many armed with extended nails, larze bellied, pot 
bellied, corpulent, shrunken bellied, they may be hunch backed, (Kubjah) and 


at times with many legs. 


Beside the head in human form, the ganas may possess a variety of 
facial types. They may have the features of many quadra pods and birds. They 
at times carry trident, or sometimes additional head can also be shown. They 
are nude wear ornaments like bells or carry flying whisks. The ganas love 
vocal music and dance, as well as the sound of many musical instruments. In 
fact they are good musicians.”’ They know the theory of vocal and musical 
instruments, lute and cymbals are their favorites. They live in thickets, ride 


over varied mounts, and also glide in the air. 


They possess quick reflexes are efficient, strong and fast. Since they 
like war, they are equipped with many kinds of terrible weapons, like 


thunderbolt, spear, noose, lance, trident and bow. 


The bhutas or ganas, as warriors of Siva or Skanda, and as member of 
the assemblies and retinues of higher gods, occur singly in panels or move in 
the bands, engaged in varied sportive activities and in fact are mostly depicted 


in the embellishment of the Saivite and sometimes Vaishnvite buildings. We 
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can encounter ganas in religious art, mostly at the base of the temples, or in the 
base-boxes of the divinities. It can be seen by careful observation that they are 


found in various but definite situations in the fabric of the sacred buildings. 


From weird and impish, bizarre and demonic to peace<ul, serene and 
sublime, these dancing, music loving, frolicking and fighting genii of Sambhu 
are the liveliest creatures in the minor figural art of India from the fifth to the 
tenth centuries.” In their first and clear and recognizable form they are 
encountered in the hey-day of Gupta art in northern India, and the 
contemporaneous Vakataka art at Ajanta and subsequently in the post Vakataka 
Ellora cave temples in the Deccan in the rock cut as well as structural 
Dravidian temples of Karnataka of early Chalukyan times and the temples of 
Tamilnadu erected under the patronage of the Pallavas, Colas and their 


feudatories. 


In the early Chalukyan temples, they sometimes figures in the 
adhishthana, and much more frequently in the bhutamala over the lintel of the 
entablature or under the cave of the temple. In Badami, the caves depict ganas 
on the entrance base; within the shrines, they are placed under each huge 
sculpture at the base. For instance, in cave I the ganas are executed in dancing 


pose, a few of them are seen wrestling. 


One feature here which attracted me and made me look for its meaning 
is a gana with a grinning face in its abdomen and upraised hancs. The answer 
was found in the work of the great art-historian, C. Sivarammurti.® This dwarf 
is mentioned as Udaremukha motif. C. Sivarammurti, traces this textual source 
from Ramayana. He says all this is based on a single line, describing the motif 
in the Ramayana of Valmiki (Kabandham Udaremukham), Ramayan, II, 69, 
27). This description of Kabhandha the monster with face on his stomach is 


striking. 


In cave II, At Badami, the adhishthana on both sides of the entrance 


steps, we have representation of the ganas. The eye catching ones are: Dwarf 
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(gana) trailing his long lion cloth on the ground; Dwarf (gzna) with a pot 
resting on his right elbows; Dwarf (gana) blowing a conch; Dwarf (gana) with 


dishevelleved hair; Four handed dwarf; 


At the entrance of this cave, we find two Dvarapalas one either side of 
the doorway. Each Dvarapala has a compartment below with two ganas within. 
The ganas on the right side, are shown with musical instruments called 
Chippati (a musical instrument with two stones), and one dwarf with three 
eyes. On the western wall, below the Trivikrama sculpture ganas are depicted 


with cymbals, horn and flute. 


In cave III, at Badami, at the entrance, on the both sides we have ganas 
carved on the platform. Each panel has two ganas, and in total, on both sides 
we have sixteen ganas. They all are sporting interesting hair-styles; one of them 
holds a snake. One of them has a drum and another has a ghata. Interpretation 
of dance-styles and techniques have been done by many scholars, based on the 
Natyasastra, and the dancing ganas, in cave II, Badami are identified in the 
Bhujangatrasita chari posture; and dancing ganas on the extreme right at cave 
II, Badami are identified as in Sarika desi bhumi chari posture: Chari means 


movement executed with one foot.™ 


At Mahakuta, we have depiction of ganas in broken panels, below the 
narrative sculpturesof Mahakutesvara temple. We have depiction of ganas on, 
railing of Virupaksevara temple and Pinakapani temple. The ganas are in 
various modes of dance steps. They carry Sarpa. Their hair is tied up in bun. 
Some of the finest gana reliefs are seen in the Mallikarjuna temple in the back 
wall of the sanctum. It can be observed by the above study, that depiction of 


ganas was done with great vigor and interest at Badami, Aihole, and Mahakuta. 


Visnu sculptures: 
In this complex we have five sculptures of Visnu. (1) In the 
Mallikarjuna temple, the (north wall) we have a fine sculpture of Visnu. (2) In 


Virupakshesvara temple, all the three niches have three forms of Visnu. These 


images are of high sculptural quality, almost perfectly preserved. (3) In the 


Lakulesvara temple (east niche) we have a sculpture of Visnu. 


1) Vishnu in Mallikarjuna temple: 

In the north wall of Mallikarjuna, we have a fine sculpture of Visnu in 
Samabhanga. This sculpture is four armed. We find the cakra in the upper 
right hand, conch in the upper left arm, the lower left arm is placed on the hip 
and the lower right arm holds the bija. He is decorated with crown, earrings, 
kambarbahdha, kati-sutra, flowing antariya and a yagnopavita. All the four 


arms possess the armlets. The face is serene and calm. 


2) Description of the Vishnu images in Virupakshesvara temple 
(i) South Niche: 

This niche contains Visnu in the form of Bhu-varah. This theme is very 
popular in the other art centers in Karnataka. We find these sculptures in 
Badami cave II, Badami cave III, Ravanaphadi cave, and Durga temple at 
Aihole. 


The Bhu-varaha at Mahakuta is four armed. He holds a wheel in his 
upper right hand, while the lower right hand is on his hip. His upper left arm is 
bent at the elbow, making it a convenient place for Bhudevi to be seated. She 
is holding the boar’s tusk. The god’s left feet is trampling on a Naga with five 
hoods, we also see the Nagini. Both are in anjali pose. The modelling is neat 


and proportionate. 


This sculpture is adorned with beautiful tassels, necklace, which looks 
almost like small bells; all his arms and hands have multiple armlets, kammara- 
bandha, katisutra, flowing antariya. A fine long tasseled yagnopavita falls 
from his left shoulder across the body and back. The crown is spiral shaped 
and Bhudevi is resting her arm on the snout. The Nagas, on which Bhu-varaha 
has placed his legs, signifies the nether world. The idea of snakes dwelling in 
patala is often met with in literature, “bhujanga phititadvaram patalam 
adhitishthats”, depicting Nagaraja adoring Varaha, shows that his feet have 


reached the netherworld, whence he has raised the earth. 
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(ii) Northern Niche: 

In this niche we find a sculpture of Ugra Narasimha killing the demon 
Hiranyakispu. He is four armed. The upper left arm holds the conch; the upper 
right hand holds the wheel. The lower pair of arms is tearing open the stomach 
of Hiranyakispu, thrown across his thighs. However the face is damaged. In 
the background we have clouds and a flying emaciated figure holding two pots. 
His curling mane falls over his shoulders. The expression of Narasimha is 


awesome. 


(iii) Western Niche: 

This sculpture on the west side is a different kind of image. Here the 
god holds attributes common to Vishnu. However in the left hand he has a 
withering snake. It has also been noticed by early scholars. He is in 
samapada. He is four armed holding the cakra and the conch. He holds a 
snake in his lower right hand and places the lower left hand on his hip. We 
know that the snake is associated with Siva. Harihara is always divided into 
right and left halves as Siva and Vishnu and is never iconographically divided 
by upper and lower attributes. The lotus petaled spoked halo and the umbrella 
overhead are also unusual for a Hindu god in Chalukya sculptures. Since it has 
attributes of Vishnu and one of Siva we can say that it may be an uncommon 


form of Harihara. In fact it is a unique sculpture. 


Carol Bolon identifies it as the sculpture of Vikramaditya — II. This is 
obviously a far fetched identification. Gary Tarr identifies it as a sculpture of 


Vishnu. Padigar feels it may be a sculpture of Harihara (7?) 


There is another sculpture of Vishnu on the eastern niche of Lakulisa 


temple. The details cannot be made out as it is heavily lime washed. 


Description of earlier Varaha sculptures in Karnataka: 
1) The earliest representation of this form is on the wall of the Verandah of 
cave II at Badami. He is portrayed with his left leg bent and placed on a 


lotus above the Sesa whose hands are in anjali. Bhudevi stands on the 
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Virupakshesvara Temple: Ugra Narasimha 


left hand of Varaha with her right hand resting on the snout of the god 
throwing her weight on his face. A pair of celestial couples can be seen 


above the god. He is bejewelled. 


2) The next representation of this form in chronological order can be seen 


Ne 


in cave III at Badami, dated 578 A.D. In this representation the goddess 
has kept her hand on the shoulder and a new element is the Naga female 


chauri bearer. 


3) The next representation is at Ravanaphadi, Saiva cave on the left wall of 


Nee” 


the outarala, we find a sculpture of Varaha. The Nagas are seen pushed 
to the corner in fright. He is four armed; his raised left elbow supports 
the seated Bhudevi and the lower left hand supports her legs. Sesha and 
his wife are in anjali pose. We have no celestial couples, no chauri 
bearers. His left leg is pointed towards the earth, and Bhu-devi is placed 


on his elbow. We observe that Bhu-devi is getting closer to the lord. 


4) The Varaha, at Aihole in the Durga temple continues the earlier 
tradition, but here the celestial beings, chauri bearer are all missing. 


Bhudevi is placed very close to Varaha’s snout. 


Now comparing the 8" century A.D. Bhuvaraha at Mahakuta in 
the southern niche of Virupakshesvara temple, we find the attitude of 
Bhu-Varaha almost confident, trampling of the hood of Seshas is more 
prominent with their heads bent and in anjali pose. Bhudevi is seated on 
the raised left elbow of Varaha. Here Bhudevi is direct looking at 
Varaha whose head is tuned towards raised elbow is such that an angle 
is formed between the snout of the Varaha Bhudevi. The ornaments, 
expression, the raising of the left leg more higher than in all the earlier 


depictions gives a perfect balance to the depiction. 


Loose sculptures of Visnu at Mahakuta: 
1. We find a sculpture of about 2’ high leaning against the east wall of 
Kotilinga temple in the Mahakuta complex. This Vishnu is in round with 


broken arms and legs. He is shown with jewelled hara, yagnopavita, katisutra. 
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2. A loose sculpture of Narasimha (seated) height 26° width 17” is 
mentioned by both Carol and A Sundara.” To-day this sculpture is totally 
broken, only the torso and head with the mane is found. It is at present placed 


in the store-room of the temple complex. 


By a study of its description given by A. Sundara, it was a rare and a 
significant seated and two armed Ugra-Narasimha. He was seated in 
Savyalalitasana. The object in the right hand is missing and the left hand rests 
on the thigh. The mane is described, and the mouth is open with the tongue 
slightly outstretching. His long hair is plaited into strands. But for the lion 
face, he is entirely human in form. Further light on this sculpture is got from a 
thesis,”’ devoted to Vishnu cult. ‘Girija Narasimha’ is the term used to describe 
the Visnu Narsimha image. In 1996, this was kept near the Vishnupushkarni in 
the Mahakuta complex. This has been dated to early Kadamba period. 
However today in 2006, nothing remains of this sculpture except the head and 


torso. 


3. Dr. S.R. Bala Subramanyam in his article “Two early Chalukya 
sculptures from Mahakuta”,® describes a loose sculpture of Visnu. This 
description resembles the figure leaning against the Kotilinga temple. All the 
four hands are missing. He feels that this unfinished Visnu might have been 
meant for installation in the western niche of the Mahakutesvara. He assigns it 


to the later half of the 6" century A.D. 


4. Vishnu image from Kittur museum: Exhibit No. 156, in Kittur 
museum shows a Visnu image brought from Mahakuta. It is four armed, with 
attributes of cakra, conch, gada and padma, strating from upper right hand. It 
is 26” high and 18” across. Below on the right side we have a Garuda and on 
the left side we have a chauri bearer. Stylistically it can be assigned to late 10" 


century A.D. 
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Lajja-Gauri: 

Creation of various bio-life systems on earth has led man to admire, 
revere, adore and worship ‘God’, and his various symbolic forms. But creators 
are men too. The creator is man and the sustainer is women. The very nature of 
‘women’ is to give birth, to sustain, to care, to bring-up one’s offspring’s. Thus 
nature gave her various iconic and anionic forms. This form was the outcome 
of man’s closeness to women and her nudity. Her Capacity to sustain was 
called as fertility and her form was given as a nude woman. Therefore she was 
called Goddess of Fertility.” The notion was, if you pray and worship her, 
fertility is guaranteed and children begotten. Man’s basic nature is to procreate, 
and have off springs. Hindu man’s position is more marked, for a progeny is 
required to perform rituals after the dead parents. A classic example is the story 
of the great-venerated sage ‘Agastya’. He had to marry and beget children to 


satisfy his ancestors. 


With this background, if we move back to thousand years, we can gain 
insight into the psyche of the then society for the need and support of the 
worship of ‘Goddess of Fertility’. It is only in the last two hundred years that 
fertility could be controlled, enhanced, and created through science. At present 
offspring’s survival is more or less guaranteed by medical care. Uncertainty of 
natural calamities is controlled, wars are localized and hence men survive 
more. Children also survive more than before. These same conditions were 
unavailable many years ago. It was natural for women to give birth to ten 
children, out of which five or even less survived. Therefore, a woman had to 
be strong, face all the conditions, and she had to be fertile. Therefore she was 
taken as a symbol of fertility goddess. This fertility goddess became a ‘cult- 


deity’. 


The oxford Dictionary, gives the following meaning for the word ‘Cult’: 


a. System of religious worship, especially one that is expressed in 
rituals. 
b. The mysterious nature-worship cults of ancient people. 
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We know that the cult of mother-goddess is popular all over the world. 
In India, representation of this goddess in stone and terracotta are available in 
many sites in both northern and southern regions. Therefore this must have 
been one of the mysterious nature-worship cults followed by large a number of 
people of the middle strata and lower strata. It is in late seventh century that 
we find sub-shrines for her in the south.” To be accommodated in ‘shrine’ 
means sanctions from all strata of the society and recognition of the need for 


worship on large scale. 


The nude form of the deity appears to be popular in various parts of 


India and more so in Deccan. 


Form and spread of Lajja — Gauri 


Form 

1.(Uttanpad) 

(2”X2 =terracotta ”) 
Form-2 


(Lotus headed 
without arms) 
Form-3 
(Lotus-headed 
with arms & lotus) 
(stone) 


Courtesy: Carol, B.R. ‘Forms of Lajja Gauri 
From the above table it is clear that small 2” x 2” terracottas and stone 
reliefs of Lajja-Gauri were popular in Maharashtra. They could be easily kept 
in the pooja room and worshipped. They could be used for personal worship 


also. 


Form-3, Lotus-headed with arms was very popular in Karnataka. These 
are often fig in size 3 ft. to 4 ft. and very realistic when it comes to depicting 
anatomical features. These large reliefs of Lajja-Gauri were meant for public 
worship. They were kept in lonely secluded valleys. For example these are 
found at Huligemma Kolla and Siddana Kolla. ‘Kolla’ in Kannada means 
‘Valley’. 
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Lajja~Gauri has been called differently by various writers. First among 
the writers is Stella Kramrisch, who identified the goddess as ‘Aditi 
Uttanapada’. she says: “Aditi is fearless, parturient, birth givinz. No image of 


her could be made based on her evocation in the texts”.’° 


H.D. Sankalia, called her a ‘Shameless Woman’, and opined that this 
cult is imported by Romans sometime during the opening centuries of the 


Christian era.”! 


Carol Radcliffe” also identifies these images as the representations of 
Aditi, which were worshipped by barren women for procuring an off spring. 
Recently, R.C. Dhere”’, has based his arguments of the name Lajja-Gauri, on 
the local Mahatmye, the Mahakuta Mahatyme, which has a legend referring to 
‘Lajja-Gauri’. M.K. Dhavalikar™, identifies her as Shakambari, the goddess of 
Vegetative Fertility, based on Skanda-purana. 


It will not be out of place to note a few of the Lajja-Gauri sculptures 
found at Aihole, Naganatha Siddana Kolla, Huligemma Kolla, Alampur and 
Kudaveli. Before we learn of the types and styles of Lajja Gauci, it will do us 
good to know the distribution of these sculptures at various early Chalukya 


Sites. 


Lajja Gauri fragment brought from Chikka Mahakuta: 

It is placed near the chariot in the Mahakuta complex. It is 38%” x 15%” 
(fragment) only the upraised thigh is there, rest of it is mutilated. It appears as 
if it was deliberately mutilated. Her frank depiction came as a shame to local 
people, which probably led to outcast statues of Lajja Gauri. Many times it is 


possible that her images were destroyed or simply broken and thrown away. 


Lajja Gauri from Naganathana Kolla: 
This large sculpture of Lajja-Gauri was originally by the side to the 
Naganatha temple in Nagantha Kolla. Later it was removed to Badami Museum 


(Exhibit No. B 36, 38” x 38”). It depicts a young lady in the full bloom of her 
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youth, in a seated posture with fully stretched out legs so that the generative 
organ could be seen prominently. The posture reminds us of the posture when 
the child is about to come out of the Vulva. The breasts are prcminent. In the 
hands she holds two full blown lotuses. In place of the head a large blown lotus 
very elaborately carved is shown. She wears gem - studded anklets and 
bracelets. She has gem necklace and also wears a long pearl necklace in the 
fashion of a Muktavaikakshaka. It is an exceeding well executed piece of art of 


the early Chalukyas and can be dated to end of 7” A.D. 


Lajja — Gauri from Siddhanakolla: 

It is in a seated posture; it is in a bad state of preservation and has lost all 
its relief features as water flows over it constantly. It is worshipped by the 
people as Lajja - Gauri. There is a second Lajja Gauri relief in miniature form 


near Siddnankolla on the road to Aihole. It is very much worn ont. 


Lajja — Gauri from Aihole: 

This is now shifted and kept in the Aihole Museum. It was earlier found 
learning against the wall in the Galaganatha temple near the river Malaprabha. 
This sculpture is also badly mutilated. In this the breast and the vulva are 


prominent. It measures 41” x 41” and appears a bit large. 


Lajja — Gauri from Hulligemmanakolla: (Bhadranayakana Jalihal) 

Here there are two sculptures of Lajja-Gauri. One of them is heavily 
painted by white lime. Still we can make out the basic features like the lotus on 
the head, two arms with lotuses, legs stretched up and prominent breasts. It 


measures 34” x 24”. 


The second sculpture of Lajja-Gauri is placed within the natural cavern. 
It measures 23”x 13”. It is small in size and has the typical features like lotus 
in place of the head, well carved breasts, vulva exposed and two lotuses in the 
hands. However the lotus depicted here is totally different from the lotus (head 
part) from Badami and Mahakuta. It has concentric lotus petals. It can be dated 


to the late eighth century A.D. 
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Huligemmana Kolla: Lajja Gauri 


Huligemmana Kolla: Lajja Gauri 


Lajja Gauri from Kudaveli Sangamesvara temple: 
There are three Lajja-Gauri reliefs of which two are early Chalukyan of 


these two, one each is found at Kudaveli and Alampur. 


1) Kudaveli_ Sangamesvara temple: (Now in Alampur museum) It is 
35”x41” in stone and of late seventh century A.D. It resembles the 
Lajja-Gauri in Karnataka, but her hands do not hold lotuses, but hold 
large earrings. She has simple ornaments, and prominent breasts and 


vulva. 


2) Sangamesvara temple, Alampur: This statue is dated to late seventh 
century it is 2'2”x2'4” and similar to the other Lajja gauri at the same 


museum. 


Lajja Gauri from Mahakuta: 

This sculpture is placed near the eastern part of the Visnupuskarni under 
an Arali tree. It is unfortunately broken, but from what remains it appears to 
depict a female with outstretched legs and the vulva must have been shown, 
prominently as is the case with the images of this class. Unfortunately the 
portion below the waist is broken. She holds a lotus in her righ: hand, but the 
left hand is missing. So also are the prominent breasts, but the lotus in place of 
head is very clearly depicted. When this image was being examined, the local 
priest showed us a broken part of this image kept in the storeroom. It is the left 
part of the torso. Only the left leg with anklets is intact. It measures 38” x 57” 


It can be dated to late seventh century A.D. 


Legends associated with Lajja Gauri: 

We have a legend associated with Lajja Gauri, from the local 
Sthalapurana Mahakuta Mahatmye. The legend is associated with an image 
found in the Chalukyan site of Lanjikesvara in Bagalkot district. Once, Siva 
and Parvati were sporting in a nude state in the waters of the tank here, when 
suddenly and unannounced a devotee of Siva appeared on the scene to revere 


Siva. Siva immediately disappeared in the lingam that was on the tank bund, 
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Badami Museum: Lajja Gauri (Brought from Nagantha Kolla) 


but Parvati, nude as she was, and therefore smitten with shame and 
embarrassment (Lajja) did not know what to do. She hids herself in the water 
and hid her face with a lotus flower”. This legend gives us a clue as to why 


Lajja Gauri is shown with a lotus flower in place of the head. 


Another traditional explanation however is told in the Andhra’® area, 
where the figures are identified as Renuka. In the myth, Renuka is the daughter 
of King Prasenajit, and she marries Jamadagni to whom was born Parasurama. 
One day she glanced at a king and queen who were bathing in the river. This 
disturbed her and she was unable to make a pot that day and came back home 


without water that day. 


Her husband understood what had happened and ordered his sons to kill 
her. Parasurama did so. Jamadagni was pleased and when he asked Parasurama 
to ask for a boor, the son replied that he wished his mother to be brought back 
to life. Jamadagni told him that her head would not be attached to her body as 
it fell in some impure place, but gave the boon that the head would be 
worshipped by all classes of people under the name of Yellamma, and the body 


would be equally revered in the name of Bhudevi. 


Rituals of worship: 

In the previous paragraphs we have learnt that ‘cult’ means the 
‘mysterious nature worship’ or system of religious worship especially one that 
is expressed in rituals. Therefore we may note the type of ritua_s practiced in 
the worship of Lajja-Gauri. This aspect has not been dealt with by any of the 
writers on Lajja-Gauri. Dhere 1979: pp. 19-58; Tiwari 1985: pp. 40-60; Nath 
1990, Dhavalikar 1996: pp. 1-8. We know that two sub-shrines are still in 
worship. For instance, one in a natural cavern, amidst a temple complex at 
Siddanakolla near Aihole and another is a small shrine in the compound of 
Navalingesvara temple at Alampur in Andhra Pradesh. (Bolon 1981: pp.191- 
207, 304-08) 
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During my field- survey I discussed with various local people associated 


with the sites about the method of worship. 


Barren women, women who don’t conceive soon and even women who 
have conceived come to these sites to pray. Newly married couples, in 


anticipation of safe concievement and healthy progeny also visit these sites to 


pray. 


* 


Most of the time it is an all women’s affair with men in the background. 
On every Full Moon Day (Purnima) and New Moon Day (Amavasya), there is 
normal worship of offering flowers and sweets. But if it is done by barren 
woman, she has to come to the site with ghee, jaggery, flowers, and cooked 
white rice with curds. She has to apply ghee and jaggery to the vulva part and 
nipples of the breast and lick it up. Later they offer curds and rice which has to 
be distributed and eaten. Since it was a different kind of ritual, may be these 
sites are located away from commonly populated places and in the interiors. If 
the sculpture in the Alampur shrine is observed carefully, the vulva is oily in 
colour, since the rituals is followed most of the time, and ghee is applied 


continuously. 


Some features and types of Lajja-Gauri: 
1) In her simplest form, she is shown lying flat on her back with 
outstretched legs emphasizing birth giving posture. In her two upraised 
hands, she holds lotus buds. The most important feature is that in place 


of the head a full-blown lotus is shown. 


2) In the specimens from Andhra, her two upraised hands don’t hold lotus 
buds, but are pulling earrings; secondly the lotus is not as beautiful as 


the lotus in prime Chalukyan sites in Karnataka. 


3) Specimens from Hulligemmanakolla, differ in style. They are of same 


Nema” 


type, but in style the lotus is carved with flat dimension, and small petals 
making it look more like a sunflower than lotus. The style appears of 


later date. 
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4) It is observed that Lajja-Gauri images in Karnataka and Andhra are 


located in temples associated with Siva, suggesting her association with 
Saivite worship. 


Depiction of Lajja Gauri’s Lotus head 


1. Naganathana kolla, 
Naganatha temple, (Badami museum) 


2. Mahakuta Lajja Gauri Lotus head 


3. Hulligemmana kolla, 
Lajja Gauri Lotus head 


4. Kudaveli, Sangamesvara temple, 
Lajja Gauri Lotus head 
(Alampur museum) 


4. Kudaveli, Sangamesvara temple, 
Lajja Gauri Lotus head 
(Alampur museum) 
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Erotic panels: 

The temples of the Chalukyas of Badami have remarkable series of 
erotic sculptures. These sculptures are varied, vast and ever interesting and 
occupy a prominent position in the annals of Deccan art. The decorative motifs 
include erotic sculptures, gandharvas, vidyadharas, door keepers, yaksas, 


ganas, kirthimukhas, animal figures and floral decorations. 


In the history of art in Deccan, erotic sculptures are not entirely new nor 
are they an isolated phenomenon. The early temples and cave temples possess 


figures of nude amorous couples. 


By erotic sculptures, we mean the sculptures which represent different 
poses of sexual act as described in the ancient texts like the kamasutra. The 
erotic motifs in the Chalukyan territory developed gradually with the evolution 
of temple architecture. In the earliest instances i.e., in the caves at Badami we 
find mithuna figures and in later times, we find maithuna figures, for example 
in Kontigudi complex. Mithuna means couple, and in the most ordinary sense a 
man and woman standing together by the side of each other. The word 


maithuna means coitus. 


2. Erotic sculptures in the Chalukyan sites: 

A large scale work on erotic sculptures, their beginnings, diversification, 
and types has been done by Smt. Devangana Desai, speaking of Mahakuta she 
says, “Another site Mahakutesvara, which is about 3 miles from Badami, has a 
Chalukyan temple assigned to about the 6 and 7th century A.D. On this temple 
are depicted couples in sitting and standing erotic poses. It is significant that 
the nude goddess with lotus head and holding lotuses in hand was worshipped 
at Mahakutesvara in this period”.’” However, a study of this area has revealed 


erotic sculptures in more than one temple. 
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3. Erotic Reliefs: 

At Mahakuta the railings in the temples of Virupakshesvara, 
Sangamsvara and Pinakpani, contains erotic panels. Therefore also found in 
the basement of the Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjuna temples. In the railings, 
each of the erotic panel is separated from the other by a pilaster. The erotic 
reliefs portray both ordinary and divine couples. Further, erotic are also carved 
in the half medallion in the pillars of the Nandi Mantap of Mahakutesvara 
temple. It may be noted here that erotic reliefs and sculptures have been an 
integral part of the early Chalykya art. They can be seen in the cave temples at 
Badami, which is noted for large sized sculptures of Divine complex in the 
form of Bracket Figures. Large Mithunas also occur on the pillars of the Lad 
Khan and the Durga temple at Aihole. Smaller erotic reliefs occur in the 
temples of Huchchappayyamaha and Hucchappayyagudi. 


Speaking of erotic reliefs on door frames, Devangana Desai says, 
“These are associated with auspicious decorations which seems +o suggested a 
magic-religious function of sexual motifs”” it is also to be noted that carving 


erotic reliefs and sculptures was not a taboo under the early Chalukyas. 


4. Erotic sculptures on Nandi Manatapa of Mahakutesvara temple: 

This Mantapa is located in front of the Mahakutsvara temple. It is a four 
pillared open Nandi mantapa. These pillars are highly ornate, and at their base 
we have 3-quarter medallions, which are carved with erotic scenes. 


We start from the left side of the couchant Nandi. 
I pillar facing west : This erotic sculpture is in a half 
medallion at the lower level. A man 
and woman dressed scantily are in a 
state of erotic excitemen: enjoying the 
coitus. 


I pillar: facing north : An Erotic pair with entwined arm and 
hands in foreplay. 


I pillar: facing east : Erotic pair indulged in pulling one 
another 
I pillar: facing south : Erotic pillar with entwined legs. 


Conclusion: Starting from the northern lower part, it is a sequence leading to 


the coital posture. 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: Nandi Mantapa 


Mahakutesvara Temple: Pillar in Nandi Mantapa 


Mahakutesvara Temple: Erotic sculpture on Nandi Mantapa pillar 


The pillar to the right of the Nandi facing west: 


II pillar: facing west 


Il pillar: facing north — : 


II pillar: facing east 


II pillar: facing south 


Erotic pair preparing for coital position 
from back. 
Erotic pair in foreplay. 


Erotic pair in which a man is holding a 
cup with liquor and cajoling her to 
drink. 


A man and woman together in a seated 
posture. 


The pillar behind the first west facing pillar: 


III pillar: facing west 


III pillar: facing north 
III pillar: facing east 


III pillar: facing south 


Erotic pair in which a man is holding a 
cup of liquour and cajoling his partner 
to drink it. 


Erotic pair. 


Erotic pair in which the man 
looksdisinterested while the woman is 
cajoling him. 


Two women and one man. One of the 
women is seen with her arms around 
the neck of the man and she is almost 


in a hanging position. 


The pillar behind the first west pillar on left side of the Nandi: 


IV pillar: facing west 


IV pillar: facing north 
IV pillar: facing east 


IV pillar: facing south 


An erotic pair in foreplay. The man is 
sitting with legs spread out. He is 
holding the woman close to him while 
her right leg is on his shoulder. His leg 
on her left and a kind of foreplay is 


going on. 
An erotic pair engaged in foreplay 
A man in scroll 


An erotic pair engaged in foreplay. 
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Temple: An erotic scene 


Mahakutesvara 


Temple: An erotic scene 


Mahakutesvara 


Il. The Erotic panels in the Virupakshesvara temple: 

The erotic panels are located on the kaksanas on both sides of the porch. 
We start the description from the right side. This kaksana is divided into five 
panels out of which one depicts erotica the next three have three dancing 
ganas, all in different poses of dancing and invariably with sarpa. The panel 


depicts a lady, voluptuous with a flower and beautiful hairstyle. 


The erotic panel to the left side of the porch is divided into five panels. 
The first panel has a woman in a very beautiful pose where her bust is exposed 
and we also see a twist in the lower part of the body, which is very appealing. 
Both her hands are hanging on to a tree. A monkey is pulling the end of her 
lower garment. The next panel has a pair in embracing pose. The man has 


drawn the woman close to him. They are seen under a tree. 


The third panel depicts a beautiful woman in tribahnga pose, her left 
hand on her waist and her right hung loose on the side. She is wearing arm 
band, wrist band, waist band and sporting a unique hairstyle. There is a 


monkey on her left side pulling her cloth and a gana on the right looking at her. 


The fourth panel is unique in depiction and style. It depicts Siva and 
Parvati in dalliance. Siva is holding a snake in the upper left hand, the lower 
left hand is holding Parvati’s head, the lower right hand is kept on his waist and 
the upper right hand is holding a damaru. He is crossed legged and watched by 
Nandi. Parvati is trying to unleash Siva’s waist cord with her right hand while 


her left hand is on her waist. 


The Erotics on the Sangamesvara temple: 

i. The erotic sculptures in this temple are located on the railings of the 
porch on the left and right side of the entrance. The first panel on the right side 
shows a man and two women. Both the ladies are shown with crossed legs. The 
man is in the center with both his hands thrown over the shoulders of the two 
women. The second panel shows a man and woman. The woman has put her 


left leg up on his thighs while he is supporting her. The third panel shows a 
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Virupakshevara Temple: Erotic reliefs on the railing 


Virupakshesvara Temple: Erotic reliefs on the railing 


Sangamesvara Temple: Erotic reliefs on the railing 


Sangamesvara Temple: Erotic reliefs on the railing 


Sangamesvara Temple: Erotic reliefs on the railing 


man and woman in embracing pose. The fourth panel shows a man and two 
women in close association. The fifth panel shows a man and a woman in 
embracing pose. The last panel shows a man and woman with the man is in 


alida pose (?). 


ii. The erotic railings on the left side: The panel depicts a man and two 
women. The second woman is a bit far away and has turned her face to the 
other side as if not approving what is going on. This panel is well preserved as 
it is away from sunlight and other exposures. The dress and ornaments are 
attractive. The man has a yagnopavita. He has bands across his arm and waist, 
and a clothen, twined to the legs. The woman in the center wears her clothes on 
the waist in a fine fashion. The second panel shows a man and a woman in 


maithuna pose. 


The third panel depicts a man and a woman with their hands thrown 
over each other in a composed mood. Next to them are four (?) ladies shown 


dancing. The last panel shows a man and woman in an embracing pose. 


III. The Erotics in the Pinakapani temple: 
Just like in the railings of the other two temples described above, the 


railings of the Pinakapani also depict erotics. 


There are six panels on the right side. The first panel shows a man and a 
woman. The woman is holding the man’s chin and sporting a nice hairstyle. 
The next panel is of a dancing gana. The next panel has a man and woman on 
couch depicting them in a sitting coital position. The fourth panel depicts a man 


pull trying to a woman, who is very shy. 


The fifth panel depicts a man attracting a woman with some jewellery. 
The woman is seen holding the hair of the man. The last panel is that of the 


gana dancing. 


On the left side only three panels are exposed as the rest of the railings 


and the adhisthana is covered by modern building. In the first panel we have a 
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Sangamesvara Temple: Erotic reliefs on the railing 


Sangamesvara Temple: Erotic relief on railing 
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Virupakshesvara Temple: Siva and Parvati on railing 


Virupakshesvara Temple: Erotic relief on railing 
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Virupakshesvara Temple: Erotic reliefs on railing 


standing pair seen kissing. In the second panel we have a pair sitting and 


kissing and in the third panel we have a man and woman sitting close by. 


Discussion on the erotic sculptures: 
The presence of erotic sculptures raises many questions. Why these on 
religions monuments? What were the sanctions from silpa texts? Which is the 


source for depicting these acts? 


Vatsayana in his book Kamasutara has described 729 postures. He also 
deals with what types of men and women should mate. Varieties, categories 
and dimension of the sexual organs, both male and female, intensity of the 
pleasure that can be felt, duration of coitus, the various stages of union and all 
the other essentials required for a pleasant and healthy experience have been 


laid down in details. 


As for textual support, Silapa Prakasha” supports the presence of erotic 
sculptures. Max-Pol Fouchet, the author of the Erotic Sculpture cf India,®° says 
that local traditions sanctioned the use of erotic as it protected the structure 
from lighting and thunder. Some writers say that the builders of the temple had 
to abstain from sex during the building of the temple, which would run into a 
large number of years. Therefore a kind of satisfaction was derived by creating 


erotic sculptures. 


The Visnudharmottara, states that “love scenes which create pleasant 
sensations may be represented in temple and palaces”. Thus we can conclude 
that depiction of erotic motif was never considered for the mere titillation of 


sex nor was it a means for an absence patrayala of secret acts. 


The study of the erotic scenes at Mahakuta can be summarized as below: 


1. It is from about 6" century A.D. that we see the portrayal of mithuna 
and maithuna (coitus) on religious monuments of the Chalukyas of 


Badami. 
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. Elementary ertic-motifs later gave rise to erotic groups of six types. In 
Mahakuta we have type-I group (moderate eroticisms and non- 
orgiastic). The type I is further classified into type-I A and type-I B, 
which are found in Mahakuta. 


. Type-I A is man with two women. This is common at Mahakuta; type-I 


B, two women and one man. 
. Special feature here is the presence of attendants along with the couples. 


. Thus, the numerous mithunas in various erotic postures described in 
Sanskrit literature assumed immense importance and became a popular 


motif. 


. The sublimities of mildly erotic couples occurred in the Chalukyan 
times. Though the Amaravati School and the Gupta-Vakataka-school 
(Ajanta) were primarily responsible for the depiction of lovers 
embracing (recalling the themes of Kalidasa) the credit for the mode of 


depiction of the kamasatriya poses should go to the early Chalukyas. 


. Apart from the use of mithuna motif as an auspicious ornamental motif 
(managal alankara) the Chalukyas made liberal use of this motif on 


shafts, railings, pillars, door frames etc. 


. For the first time, maithuna (coitus) was depicted in Manakuta which 
was continued to be depicted in Pattadakal and even in the later 


Chalukyan temple such as the one at Bagali. 


. The orgiastic scenes (in Mahakuta) first make their appearance during 
the 7" century A.D. 


10. A small trace of ‘exhibitionism’ is found in Mahakuta in tie railings of 


Pinakapani temple. A nude woman is standing infront of a linga, very 
closely attached. In later times in the Orissan temples, we see the 


woman standing on a linga with her legs spread apart. Whether the 
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origin of this motif found in the Orissan temples can be traced to the 


relief which looks to be a prototype of the orissa motif. 


11.We find sculptures embracing (alingana), kissing (cumbana), leaning 
against the wall, tree, pillar, holding the hair, pulling the woman are all 


portrayed here. 


12.The Nandi Mantapa depicts coitus in sitting posture (upavista) which 


answers the prescriptions of Kamasutra. 


Narrative Sculptures at Mahakuta: 

Introduction: The style of narrating events was already popular in 
Buddhist architecture. The birth of the Buddha, the First Sermon of the 
Buddha, and many other events related to Buddha were depicted in the form of 


narratives in Buddhist monuments. 


Earlier to this, common people heard and learnt the epic and puranic 


stories mostly from tales told by their parents, priest’s and story tellers. 


With the transformation of religious monuments from bricks to stone, it 


gave a good chance to the artisans to work on all these popular themes. 


The narrative sculptures served more than three purposes: 
1) They enhanced the beauty of the structure. 
2) They revealed the various manifestations of the lord to the devotees. 


3) They educated the devotees. 


Among the favourite themes of the early Chalukya sculptures are the 
incidents from the epics and puranas. These themes here narrated in the form 
of small reliefs on the pillars and the walls of the temples while they adorn the 
beams in the cave temples. Though the caves contain these puranic panels, the 
early structural temples with the exception of the upper Sivalaya do not possess 
them. They are carved in temples built after the restoration of the Chalukya 


rule in 655 A.D. To this period belong the narrative sculptures from the 
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temples of Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjuna at Mahakuta, Durga at Aihole, 
Virupaksha, Mallikarjuna and Papanatha at Pattadakal. 


One of the earliest temples to contain narrative sculptures is the 
Mahakutesvara temple at Mahakuta, on the adhishthana mouldings of this 
temple incidents from the epics and puranas carved. At Aihole, scenes form 
the Ramayana is carved in the adhishthana of the porch of the Durga temple. 
Elsewhere at Pattadakal in the temples of Virupaksa, Mallikarjuna and 
Papanatha they are profusely carved. In the first two temples they are carved 
mostly on the pillar, while in the Papanatha temple they are carved on the outer 
walls. They include scenes from Ramayana. Besides these, incidents from the 
Pancatantra are also depicted in the medallions of the pillars in the Virupaksha 
temple. These reliefs along with those on the pillars in the Virupaksha and 
Mallikarjuna temples contain label inscription describing the persons 
represented in the panels. An attempt has been made in the following 
paragraphs to identify the narratives systematically. The Mahakutesvara temple 


is facing east and starting from right we have these small reliefs. 


Panel — I It is a scene of two men and a woman. A monkey is pulling 
the cloth of the woman and out of fright she is holding the 
man very close to her, while the second man is trying to shoo 


away the monkey. 


Panel - II One man and two women are depicted. The man is in the 
center is flanked by the women. One of them has kept her 


hand on the man’s chest while the other woman is fanning. 


Panel-IV Here Krishna has put his right leg forward, while two women 


are holding chauri’s. 


Panel — V Four armed Siva with Parvati. 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: War scene 


Panel - VI 


Panel-VII 


Panel — VIII 


Panel — IX 


Panel - X 


Panel — XI 


Panel — XII 


Panel — XIV 


A couple. From here turning to right side in the adhisthana 
we have Puspalankara, Hamsamala and Havadiga. Below this 


we have a pattika with yanas. 


Measuring about 2’ by 6’ consists of dancers in a court. The 
dancers are in a happy mood. Different kinds of musical 


instruments are being played. 


Battle scene between gods and asuras. Here we can see Vishnu 
with Garuda holding sanka and chakra. Vishnu is 
accompanied by elephants and horses. Whether it is related to 


Vishnu fighting with Banaguru is anybody’s guess. 
A Bucchanalian scene. 


Court scene showing a king sitting on a simhasana; two ladies 
are attending on him with chauris. There are women dancing 


with singers singing and playing musical instruments. 


As we go further, we can see sketches of Hamsas, two 
niches (small) with reliefs showing men pulling women in 


excitement. 


In this panel we have a man with a halo, may be god, with two 
female chauri bearers. The god has kept one of his hands on a 


dwarf. 


The panel seems to represents the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati. Here are seen Brahma with Amruta Kalasa and 


Vishnu standing with Siva and Parvati. 


Ravana is asking Siva’s Atmalinga as a boon, we also see 
Gopala with his flute; The next panel depicts Ravana in tapas 


on one leg: In the next panel Ravana is trying to shake Kailash 
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Mount; in the next panel, Ravana is cutting his head and 


presenting them to Siva. 


Panel~XV_ On the west wall, we have war scenes. One of the panels is on 


Ramayana which can roughly we identified as follows: 


1) Ravana seated on Simhasana 
2) Sita in Ashokavana with demons 


3) Sita sitting with her hands placed against her forehead. 


In the Mahabharta war scene we can identify the Chaturanga Bala scene 


here. 


In the north wall — Below the Ardhanarisvaramurti, in the panels we 
have kirthimukha, war scenes, different gods, and near by we can also see a 
snake charmer who has a naga in the right hand is frightening another. In the 
northern wall, we can see Bhisma on a bed of arrows with Pandavas watching 
him. In the panel on central part of the temple we have a depiction of gods; 


there is also a depiction of darbar where dance is being seen formed. 


The first point to be noted is that except for a few panels, most of the 
panels are intermixed and unplanned. There is no continuous narration. In 


between we have mithuna depictions and floral designs. 


It appears that another panel existed below the gala part as we can still 
see some panels remaining here and there. A likelihood that two bands existed, 


and in course of time they have been lost. 


The most discussed panels are the Ravana panels. They are clear and 


have been etched beautifully. 
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The Ravana panel at Mahakuta: 

The background story, the story is told in four panels: 
1) Ravana worshiping Siva. 
2) Ravana carrying linga 
3) Ravana narrating the incidents to his wife 


4) Ravana lifting mount Kailash. 


The story of Ravana worshiping Siva is given in the Siva-Purana and 
the Ramayana. The story goes as follows according to the Siva-purana. 
Ravana, the leader of the Rakshasas, worshipeed Siva for a long time, 
performed a sacrifice and three types of penances. During the summer he stood 
in the midst of five fires, during rainy days he laid on the bare ground and in 
winter he stood within water and performed the penance. Even then Siva was 
not delighted. Then the ambitious Ravana began to worship Siva by cutting off 
his heads and offering them to the linga. He cut off nine heads and when he 
was about to cut off his tenth head Siva appeared before him. The lord 
reinstated the severed heads, without causing pain and conferred on him his 
desire for unequalled strength. Then Ravana asked for the phallic image of 
Siva to take it to Lanka. Siva agreed with the condition that wherever this 
phallic image is placed on the ground, it will become statiorary. Ravana 
accepted the condition and took the image. On the way he became devious of 
passing urine, saw a cowherd there and requested him to hold the image. After 
an hour, when Ravana did not return, the cowherd became nervous and placed 
the life on the ground. The image remained fixed there. Ravana returned to his 


abode after securing blissful boon and narrated everything to his teloved wife. 


On hearing about the boon received by Ravana, Indra and other gods 
and sages were frightened and approached Narada. Narada played a trick to get 
rid of the evil deeds of Ravana. He approached Ravana, and told him that 
every thing granted by Siva should be confirmed. For getting it confirmed 
Narada persuaded Ravana to lift Kailasa and told him that everything would 


come out to be fruitful only when Kailasha is lifted up and replaced as before. 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: Ravana doing penance; Ravana offering his heads to 
Siva. 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: Ravana trying to lift Mount Kailasa 


Virupaksha Temple (Pattadakal) Ravana lifting Mount Kailasa 


Mahakutesvara Temple: Story of Ravana 


Mahakutesvara Temple: War scene 


Mahakutesvara Temple: Dancing scene 


Ravana considered this beneficial and went to Kailash and lifted the 
mountain. Everything on the mountain became topsy turvy and mixed up with 
one another. Siva cursed Ravana for being arrogant of his strenth and said that 
a destroyer of the arregance of Ravana would come soon. However, Ravana 
delighted in his mind for his success and returned to his abode. Then due to the 
divine weapons and great strength given by a Siva, Ravan destroyed the 


arrogance of his enemies and brought the whole universe under his control. 


There is another story in this regard narrated in the Uttarakanda of the 
Ramayana, which is as follows. Ravana was returning after defeating Kubera. 
On the way he came to Sarvana, the birth place of Kartikeya. He went up the 
hill, saw a much more pleasant garden and drove there his pushpaka vimana his 
vehicle neared the place but did not move any further. There he meet 
Nandiksvara one of the strong adherents of Siva. He asked him the reason why 
the car was not moving. Nandikesvara told that Mahadeva and Uma were 
sporting on the mountain and nobody including the gods would be allowed to 


go that way. 


Ravana became furious and asked who that Mahadeva was and laughed 
at the monkey faced Nandikesvara. Nandikesvara cursed him and said 
monkeys would destroy him. Ravana was! terribly upset, and was determined 
to lift the Mount Kailash. He laid his arms round the mountain and began to 
lift it up. When the mountain was moved those who were on it started to 
tremble. Uma also feared and clung to her word. To put the mountain back in 
its place, Siva pressed the mountain with the great toe of his food. Then the 
mountain came to its original position and stuck Ravana underneath it. 
Helpless, Ravana was advised by his counseller to appease Mahadeva. Ravana 
wept for thousand years, singing hymns in praise of Siva. Siva at last was 
pleased with Ravana and presented him a sword at his request and let him 


return to Lanka. 
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Mahakutesvara Temple: Ravananugraha episode 


The story as found in Mahakuta: 


1 Panel: This theme in literary idiom relating to the blessing to Ravana 


by Siva is called by art historians as “Ravanaugrahamurthi”. 


A set of four miniatures, 15x15 inches, in the south side, are based on 


the above mentioned theme. The events are arranged as follows: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


1) Ravana lifting Kailash. 
2) Ravana engaged in penance 
3) Ravana offering his own head as back 


4) Siva blessing Ravana. 


Ravana lifting Kailash: Siva is seated on hill in Sukhasana attitude. He 
is chaturbhuja and is turning the face of Uma with his left hand. Uma 
appears fightened of the demon, and Siva is pacifying her. His left leg is 
suspended below and the toe about to press the Kailas down. Ravana is 
shown with three heads and six hands. Two of them are lighting the hill, 
while others hold bow and arrow, and one placed on ground, as the 


mountain and balancing the on head. 


Ravana engaged in penance: Engaged in penance, he holds a big 
garland in hands, while the right leg is lifted and the palm rested on the 
thign of the left. Siva and Uma are still seated on their hilly abode. 


Ravana offering his own head as bali: Ravana is seen cutting his head 
one often another and the Devi trying to stop him, who is seated on 


Siva’s thigh in alingana pose. Both are seated on Nandi. 


Ravana is being offered the Atma Linga and cow-herd with flute is 


trying to dissuade the Atmalinga being offered. 


After knowing the literacy background and the sculptural depiction one 


can identify the literacy versions that the artists were familiar. To know this 


we can compare the sequence from the literary versions and compare them with 


the relief. 


Temple: God in abhaya mudra 


Mahakutesvara 


Mahakutesvara Temple: Eight armed goddess 


Sequences in Siva-Purana: 
1) Severe Penance of Ravana 
2) Ravana offering his heads 
3) Getting ‘Atma Linga’ from Siva 
4) Narada phoning the ears Ravana 
5) Shaking of mount Kailash. 


Sequence in Ramayana 
1) Shaking of the mountain. 
2) Ravana stuck under the mountain for 1000 years 


3) Siva presenting Ravana with a sword. 


Sequence in the miniature reliefs or the temple 
1) Ravana shaking the mountain 
2) Severe penance of Ravana 
3) Ravana offering his own heads 


4) ‘Atma’ linga been given to him. 


When we compare the above sequences with Siva purana and 


Ramayana, we find that this narration is close to the narration in Siva purana. 


Narratives from MalEkarjuna temple: 

Starting form the right side of the main entrance of Mallikarjuna temple 
door, on the lower side of the mantapa hall we have excellent, miniature reliefs 
of extraordinary craftsmanship. They can’t be termed as narratives, as there is 
no continuous narration of stories. The gala portion has a border of double 
lipped lotus running all around the temple. It is followed by a band of flowers 
encased in triangles. In between these two borders we have the narrative 
panels, like the Mahakuta Panels. This gala portion runs around the entire 
temple. A few of the panels are damaged due to weathering. However the 
panels on west side are better preserved, as they. are away from sunlight and 


rain. 
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We can identify the panels of astadikpalas, battle scene, Ugranarasimha; 
in one battle scene, we have Vishnu on Garuda, followed by erotic panels. On 
the gala portion at the back of the sanctum wall, we have an entire row of ganas 
in different postures with musical instruments. On the western side we have 
three panels with Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu with their respective attributes, 
seated in their respective courts, etotics, and the last but one panel below the 
jalandhara on the west side held by Garuda has a depiction of Vishnu in 
trivikrama avatara. Line drawings are provided to illustrate some of these 


themes. 
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Mallikarjuna Temple: Trivikrama 


Mallikarjuna Temple: Vishnu 


Mallikarjuna Temple: Vishnu and Siva 


Mallikarjuna Temple: Siva and Mithuna 
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Chapter - VII 


I. Introduction: 

Mahakuta is located in Badami taluka of Hungund district, 
Karnataka. It is 15 miles away from Badami, and situated amidst 
horseshoe shaped mountain filled with lush greenery. It was a religious 
metropolis of the Chalukyas of Badami. They worshipped the Lord 
Makuta, as their Kuladevata. Within a walled structure about eighteen 
temples are located, possessing Rekha-nagara, Dravida and Bhumi 
prasada_ sikharas all situated around a holy tank known as 


Visnupuskarani. 


Description of monuments at this place would cover the eighteen 
temples located within the main complex, the cliff temple (Hire 
Mahakutesvara), the apsidal temple and post early Chalukyan temples at 
Hale Mahakuta or Chikka Mahakuta, and two temples, of Rashtrakuta 
times located in the near by banana plantation, not far from Hosa 
Mahakuta. 


List of temples at Mahakuta Complex: 
1) Mahakutesvara 
2) Mallikarjuna 
3) Nataraja 
4) Bhadravalinga 
5) Somesvara 
6) Veerabhadresvara 
7) Kalakalesvara 
8) Agastesvara 
9) Lakulisavara 
10) Kotilinga 
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11) Bhimesvara 


| 12) Ramesvara 
13) Pinakapani 
14) Vyagrahapadesvara 
15) Chandrakesvara 


16) Kannesvara 


17) Sangamesvara 


18) Virupaksesvara 


Temples out side the complex within Mahakuta: 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 


Bananti gudi 

Hire Mahakutesvara 

Adikesvara 

Bhairavesvara 

Apsidal Siva 

Rashtrakuta temple at Chikka Mahakuta 
Later Chalukyan temple at Chikka Mahakuta 


Mahakutesvara temple: 


This temple at Mahakuta, is the only early Chalukyan temple, 


where there has been no break in worship since its construction. From 


the available Mangalesa’s pillar inscription,’ which clearly mentions the 


name of the God, and speaks of endowments to the God, it is clear that 


this site is in continuous worship from a few years early to 602 A.D. till 


present times. It has one thousand and five hundred years of history. 


The temple faces east. The main entrance into the complex is 


exactly in front of the Mahakutesvara temple. In between the entrance 


door and entrance of the main temple we have an open Nandi Mantapa.” 


This temple consists of a garbhagriha, pradakshinapatha, 


sukanasi, sabhamantapa and mukhamanatapa. 
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Sabha Mantapa 


Mahakuteshvara: Ground Plan 


The Adhishthana: 

The adhisththana is considerably high. It comprises of upana, 
vritta kumuda, nshi-kapata, patta which is horizontally divided into two 
sections. The lower section recedes while the upper section projects. 
This patta is carved with scrolls, floral designs, snakes and such other 
decorative motifs. Above the patta is a gala which is 16” high. The 
gala is carved with narrative sculptures, mithunas, and apsaras. Then 


comes the projecting patta carved with petals. 


Walls: The walls are decorated with corner pilasters and 
projecting koshthas with double pilasters. We find four jalandhras on 
southern side and four more > jalandhras on northern side. They are fixed 


into the sabhamantapa, and the pradakshinapatha. 


Each jalandhra is different from the other. The artists have used 
every available space on the windows to decorate. These windows have 
a pilaster frame supporting an eave with a variety of shrines and 
udagama patterns. Starting from the north-east corner we have the 
window no. 1: 3’x 2%’, with swastika motif in center and four squares 


up and down with crossed grills. The eave has shrines in simple design. 


qe 
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Window no. 1 (figure) 
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Window no.2 opens up in the second part of the sabhamantapa, 
and is more decorative than the first one. The swastika motif in the first 
window is replaced by the crossed grilles all over and the grills are 
decorated with diamond bean and flowers. The pilasters and eave, and 


miniature shrines are similar to window no. 1 


Window no. 2 (north wall figure) 


When we observe window no. 3, it is more evolved in terms of 
decoration. It is framed with small sized pilasters, supporting an eave 
with cupola and sala sikhara, minature shrines with kudus with a face 
within. The entire entablature is supported by a yaksa who is beautifully 
carved. The support of the yaksa is beautifully depicted. The yaksa 
carved below the eave is positioned as if to convey that he is supporting 
the entire superstructure represented by the sala and the kudus above the 


cave. 
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Window no.3 ( north wall): 


The window no. 4 on the northern side is again very decorative. 


However, the upper vimana decoration is replaced by Udagama motif 
with a kudu and split kudu. 


Similar windows are placed on the southern side, however, the 
design on the entablature depict different vimana type minature shrines, 
one more beautiful than the other and at the same time the miniature 


vimana shrines become more and more complicated. 


Window No. 4 
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This entire wall on all sides is topped by a curved eave with 
hamsamala underneath, running all round the temple. A parapet runs 
above the eave, which is about two feet high. The hara consists of salas 
and Kudus. There are some damaged and heavily painted images on the 
roof including Siva, Parvati and Brahma. These seem to be later 
additions. In short the entire eave is crowned by a hara made of 
karnakutas and madhyasalas, flanked in between by two pilasters and 


kudu vimana motif. 


Description of The Windows of 
Mahakutesvara on The Southern Wall 


The first window on the southern wall: 
This window is framed by small pilasters, supporting a small 
eave, which in turn exhibits three layered ndsi-motifs. The window has 


no decoration within and it is as simple as possible. 


Window No. 5 
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The second window from the south: 
The window, pilasters and eave along with window design are 
same as that of the earlier window. However, changes are seen in the 


miniature vimana shrines, depicted below: 


Window No. 6 


Third window from the south wall: 
This window is more differently decorated. The windows are 
decorated with crossed grills, and the entablature of half-kudu-cut and 


kudu motif is decorated beautifully. 


KD 
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Window no. 7 
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The fourth window on the south side: 
This window portrays an entablature of vimana designs, dravida 
sikhara of cupola type with nasi in center, the lower segment is same as 


third window, except the grills are placed by square openings. 


Tartan 


(Window No. 8 lower part same as window no. 3) 


Description of the Sculptures in the niches: 

Starting from the right side of the mantapa wall, in the first 
kostha we have a sculpture of a Jatamandala Siva. He is depicted 
beautifully in tribhanga pose, with a long trident in the right arm and 
sarpa in the left. He is wearing sarpakunadala, patrakundala, 
yagnopavita, katisutra. In the left side kostha, we have an image 
locally called as Jatabhara Siva. He is shown with the third eye. He 
wears kanti, trishula, katisurta, uttariya, keyara and yagnopavita. As we 
proceed from the right side of the mantapa, we find a kostha, located on 
the south side of the mantapa wall. It has a depiction of Siva, locally 
called as Bhikshatana Siva. He is in tribhanga pose, holding a sarpa in 


the left hand and kapala in the right hand. He is wearing hara, 
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pushpayagnopavita. makrakundala, and patrakundala. He wears 
jatamukuta, with half moon in it. It is very beautiful and proportionate. 
In the garbhagriha kostha we have another sculpture of Siva with third 
eye. He holds a trisula in the right hand and the left hand is destroyed. 
He has jatamukuta, sarpakundala, patrkundala, kanti, katisutra, 
udarabanha, a snake is tied in the place of katisutra and other 


decorations. He is in dvibhanga. 


Entablature and Pilasters in Mahakutesvara temple 


At the back wall of the sanctum, in the western kostha, we have a 
sculpture locally called Karanda Mukuta Siva. He is holding trisula in 
the right hand, and sarpa in the left. He is in samabhanga with 
nagavoleyas. He is depicted with calm and serene face. As we proceed 
to the northern side of the temple, in the garbhagriha niche, we find a 


beautiful sculpture of Ardhanarisvara in tribhanga pose. 


The last kostha on the mantapa wall, houses another sculpture of 


Siva with snake in his left hand and parasu in right hand and in 
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dvibhanga pose. The pilasters which house these sculptures are highly 


decorated. 


Over the garbhagriha we have the sikhara. At the lowest level, 
(for new levels are later additions) we have the base of the sikhara, 
about two feet tall, with square sunken space all around. On this base 
we have a dravidian sikhara, of dvitala, with hara, carried on upper tala 
also. The hara is decorated with karnakuta and sala. At the corner of 
the octagonal griva are found alpavimanas, or four karnakutas at four 
corners, the central kutas depict kirtimukhas. Then we have a huge 


octagonal stupi, surmounted by kalsa. 
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The garbhagriha is square. On plan it measures 3.35 m x 3.40 m. 
Its’ floor level is equal to that of Sukanasi and the sabhamantapa. It is a 
sandhara temple. The sabhamanatapa has a central nave, and two side 
aisles, with sloppy roofs, The sanctum has a linga of rather very low 
proportions and practically no pindi. This pindi is classified as 
Svayambhuva linga.’ It means, this linga is jagruta, as it has come up 
on its own. The garbhagriha ceiling is flat and plain. Within, the 
sanctum is supported by huge, plain pillars, with two armed brackets, on 


all four sides, supporting the beams. 


In the middle of the first two pillars we have the sanctum door 
way. This door way has three sakhas. The first sakha is simple and 
plain. The second sakha is bigger than the first one and depicts erotic 
pairs all over; however these are painted in silver colour. The third 
sakha depicts a pilaster supporting an architrave, carved with karnakuta 
and sala sikhara motifs in a series of nine shrines. Above the series of 
sala_sikharas we have square dentil mouldings. The lalatabimba depicts 
three figures; two of them are in anjali, worshipping the linga which is 


carved in the centre. 


At the base of the door jambs we have two figures in anjali pose 
on both the sides of the first sakha. Further, we also have sculptures on 
the bottom of the door jambs. On the left side of the door we have small 
sculptures about 12” tall of a lady under a parasol and a man with gana 
in between; on the other side we have sculptures of man, gana and 
woman. Since these are darkened with soot, it is not possible to identify 


them. 


The sukanasi divides the temple into sabhamantapa on the 
anterior side, and garbhagriha within. The sabhamantapa is supported 
by huge rucaka pillars. In the ceiling of this mantapa we find a lotus 


with three concentric circles. 
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Outside the porch, pillars four in number, are huge and plain, with 
an inscription on them. There is a lotus ceiling in the porch. The 


doorway of this porch, is enclosed with golden colour metal rafters. 


Facing the central god, in the east there is an open Nandi 
Mantapa with four pillars, and a large seated Nandi within. The Nandi 
Mantapa is raised on a simple base and has a curved eave all around the 
raised flat roof. The lower parts of the pillars of the Mantapa are carved 


with erotic scenes in three quarters medallions. 


The Mahakutesvara was a very important temple. There are more 
than six inscriptions‘ related to this temple. The foremost and the most 
discussed is the Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mangalesa dated 602 
A.D. This inscription reveals many issues related to religion and 
endowments. In fact, in the inscription itself, it is mentioned as dharma- 


jayasthambha, or pillar of Victory of Religion. 


First of all it enlightens us that this place of worship was in 
existence even before Pulkesi-I* time, as in line 13... it says, “was 
assigned by our father and elder brother”... its antiquity can be easily 


pushed back to first half of the 6" century. 


It mentions the name of the god as ‘Mahakutesvaranatha’, ..... in 
line 13. His mother came from Batpura family and was religiously 


motivated. 


From other inscriptions we can gather that endowments continued 
to flow in and through seventh century, eight century and tenth century 
it continued to be a place of worship. After the re-establishment the 
period of Chalukya power at Badami in 655 A.D., the earliest 
inscription available is that of Vinapoti’s.° She is described as the 


pranavallabhe of Vijayaditya. 
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The next inscription is the Bappavarasa® inscription of 934.A.D. 
located on the pillar in the mukhamantapa. It mentions that Bappavarasa 
who held a high post of samanta came all way from kataka and donated 
lands from Nandikesvara to the god. It shows the importance of the 


place even during the 10" century. 


The next most important inscription is the inscription of 
“Puttimaninaga”.’ This inscription is located on a pillar in the mukha 
mantapa, It was first mention by Fleet, but not translated. However, he 
commented that he thought it was paleographically similar to the one at 


Pattadkal in the Virupaksa temple. 


However, in 1981 it was observed that, there was a duplicate of 
this record but not in Virupaksa, but in the Galaganatha temple. 
Unfortunately only the temple was related to Vinayaditya’s period, and 
as no other instance of a duplicate inscription is found, Dr. Carol 
concluded that the date of the Mahakutesvara is 675-750 A.D. based on 
the paleography of this Kannada record. 


However, recent studies on this inscription® throws different light 
altogether. (See. Kannada University Epigraphical series: IX, Bagalkot 
District, page No.341, Mahakuta, inscription No.400, and page No.223, 


Pattadkal, inscription No.104, on a pillar in the Sangamesvara temple.) 


A Translation of the inscription, on the pillar in a porch of the 
Mahakutesvara temple states that it belongs to the reign of Jagattunga, a 
Rashtrakuta king and further states that, the king’s feudatory, a certain 
Uttamagalla, participated and killed 1966 men with his kaditale (a 
shield ). It is a ninth century A.D. record. 


The inscription, on a pillar in Sangamesvra temple, Pattadakal, 
refers itself to the reign of Jagattunga probably a Rashtrakuta king and 
states that the king’s feudatory a certain Utamagaila participated and 
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killed 1966 men with his kaditale (a shield ). It is a ninth century A.D. 


record. 


The above inscription is of the of 9 century A.D. And it no 
longer supports Dr. Carol’s dating of the Mahakutesvara temple to 
Vinayaditya’s period. Instead we can say that Vinapoti’s inscription is 
the earliest inscription, in the temple. She was a favorite concubine of 
Vijayaditya. She must have got special interest to donate to the temple 
which was probably rebuilt during her patron’s period. Therefore we 
can assign the date of this temple to Vijayaditya period. Secondly if we 
go by Dr. Carol’s logic, then Sangameshavara is Vijesvara, built during 
Vijayaditya’s period. Therefore, the dating of Mahakutesvara will fall in 
Vijayaditya’s reign. (669 A.D.-733 A.D.) 


Mallikarjuna temple: 
This temple is situated in the north west corner of the 
Mahakutesvara complex. It is facing east and dedicated to Siva. It is 


built of sand stone with a dravida sikhara. 


The plan of the temple consists of a garbhagriha, with 
pradakshina patha, a sabhamantapa, a mukhamantapa and a Nandi 


Mantapa 


The plinth of the temple consists of a upana, kumbhaka, 
tripattakumuda, kapotatilaka, which shows gandharvas and kinnaras. 
Birds like mayuras and cakravakas with intricately and exquisitely done 
florid tails appear between the nasis. The pada begins with pratikanta 
and auxillary mouldings, from which simhavyala, and gajavyala, are 
carved with kinnaras, vylariders on the upper mouldings edges, and 
vidydharas at the karnas. The plinth is completed by mouldings of the 
ardha padma petals. 
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Garbhagriha 


Sabha Mantapa 
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Mallikarjuna temple: Matsya-chakra Jalandhra 


Mallikarjuna temple: Pillar sculpture in the porch 


Mallikarjuna Temple: Adhishthana, wall decoration and parapet 


sikhara 


. 
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Mallikarjuna temple 


Mallikarjuna temple: stupi 


Walls: The walls possess projections and recesses, with huge 
kosthas and jalandhras flanked by pilasters. The pilasters are decorated 
on the base. We have three pilasters followed by a jalandhra, then a 
kostha flanked by four pilasters two on each side with an image in it. 
Thus we have three jalandhras on each side and two sculptures, with 
one more sculptures on the back of the sanctum wall. Below the eave, 
one can observe hamsamala going all around. This eave is topped by 


hara with kutas and salas, going all around. 


Before we go into the details of the kostha images, we must note 
that the plinth, makes provision for narrative sculptures as in 
Mahakutesvara temple. These narratives are carved in gala of less 
height than at Mahakutesvara temple. These portray interesting deities 
like astha dikpalas; lion headed, human bodied, Narsimha with four 
arms, a Ugra Narasimha, standing Vishnu, seated Siva, seated 
nagaraja, mithunas, Visnu riding Garuda surrounded by warriors. At 
the back of the sanctum on the gala we have beautiful depiction of 
ganas. On the west side we can identify Vishnu, Brahma and Siva in 
their courts. A few panels in between contain erotic relief’ s. The last 
panel on the west wall has a beautiful depiction of Trivikrama. It 


appears like an assorted themes for narration. 


In the kosthas at Mahakutesvara temple we have exclusive Saiva 
images, but this temple contains Vaishnava images. These were all 
carved into the masonry in situ. In fact on the hills, behind 
Mahakutesvara complex, we located an entire piece of wall of a temple 
lying there. From this we could gather that the entire kostha with four 
pilasters and recesses and projections formed one unit. The image was 
carved with unit lying on the ground, and after completion it was fixed 


in its place. 
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Mallikarjuna Temple: Jalandhara 


Bhadravalinga Temple 


Mallikarjuna Temple: ganas 


Mallikarjuna Temple: ganas 
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Mallikarjuna Temple: ganas 
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Mallikarjuna Temple: ganas 
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Mallikarjuna Temple: ganas 


Mallikarjuna Temple: ganas 


In the north side sabhamantapa kostha, we have a sculpture of 
Vishnu four armed with cakra, sankha, bija, and hand on hip. The north 
niche image has a four armed Ardhanarisvara, the male right side has an 
axe in the upper hand and the lower hand is resting on a long haired 
gana carved below, while in the female half the upper hand touches her 
earrings. While her falling sash is held by the lower hand. The relief in 
the central west niche shows Siva holding an axe and a snake in his 
upper hands and a rosary below with the other hand on his hip. He is 
accompanied by two female dwarfs. The south sabhamantapa niche has 
Siva, whose attributes are snake (upper left), on hip (lower left), axe 
(Upper right), trident (?) lower right. The next niche on the south side of 
the sabhamantap has a sculpture locally called Sthanaka Brahma. Here 
the god is standing in samabhanga, with four arms holding a rosary and 
a damaru in the upper arms. The lower left hand is holding a sarpa and 


the right hand is holding a pot. 


Totally, we have six windows, two opening into the exterior 
mantapas and the third one opens into the garbhagriha, on one side, the 
same is on the southern side. These windows like the Mahaktesvara 
jalandhras are beautifully decorated with small entablatures sporting 
series of vimana designs. The difference is, these windows are not 
flanked by pilasters, but the entablature is supported by stronger frames 
of the windows themselves. The window design show grills crossed 
over, Square Openings, and the last window on the western side depicts a 
matsya chakra (fish-wheel motifs). The upper sides of the windows are 
decorated with finely carved intricate miniature shrines each different 


from the other. 


As said earlier, hamsamala appears below the kapota, running all 
around, which is topped by a hara with kutas and salas. The hara is 


systematically sequenced by karna kutas, with three kudu pilasters with 
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blind windows, followed again by karnakula, three kudu pilasters, and 


madhya salas. 


We have a fine dravidian sikhara on the garbhagriha. Though it 
appears like the sikhara of the Mahakutesvara, it has some vital 
differences. The octagonal sikhara is of the tritala variety with eight 


kudu shrines. 


The base of the shikahara has a upana, which is broad and a 
small jagati. On this we have pilasters flanking blind windows, topped 
by three kutas, and the same is again repeated with three units of 


karnakuta, sala and karnakuta. 


On the last rung, the huge octagonal sikhara is held by kudu 
shrines on eight sides (cardinal points) with sculptures within. These 


sculptures are indistinct. 
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The sikhara of Mallikarjuna temple. 
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The garbha-griha is square on plan housing a huge linga. And is 
supported by pillars with four armed brackets. The pillars are plain 


rucaka pillars. 


The sanctum door way is divided into four sakhas, with the third 
sakha in pilaster forms; The second sakha is decorated with diamond 
and bean pattern; the first sakha is decorated with scroll motifs. In the 
lalatabimba we have a Garuda with snakes, holding the tail ends, and 
these snakes are sliding down the side of the door and emerging as 


Nagar with seven hoods on both sides and in anjali pose. 


The pilasters at the end of sakhas are supporting a horizontal 
eave, with geese, supporting the pratsara above. The pratsara is 
decorated by shrine motifs of sala and kuta in one line at the bottom and 


above it has figures of ganas in sala and kutas. 


The arrangement of the pillars is such that, the hall is divided into 
a central nave and two side aisles. Unlike Mahakutesvara beams, these 
are located east-west, rather than in north-south orientation. The 
distance between the beams on the pillars and the ceiling is highly 
extended, giving a space all round, almost 4’ 11”. Thus the total height 
of the ceiling from floor is 14’ 11”. The pillars themselves are 10’ in 


height. 


The entire sabhamantapa is supported by geese motif all around. 
Above it there are plain blind windows, followed by panels, with 


pilasters and kudu motifs (as shown below) 
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Description of the sabhamantapa upper side panels: Starting from the 


left side, from the garbhagriha we have ten big square panels, 


alternated by pilaster kudu panel. 


1. Square panel 


8. 
2: 


kudu panel 
panel 
kudu panel 


panel 


kudu panel 


panel 


kudu panel 


panel 


10. kudu panel 


11. panel 


12. kudu panel 


13. panel 


14. kudu panel 


15. panel 


16. panel 


17. panel 


A woman and two men, gana like in 
appearance with the lady lying on the 
ground, with her legs up, and the man is 
shown in an excited mood. 


A woman in samabhanga. 
Two men and a woman in center. 
A man in samabhanga. 


A musical scene where two men are 
playing different musical instruments 
while the man in the center is enjoying 


the music. 
A man 


Ganas with the one in the center has the 
face of Nandi. 


A woman 


Men in group, one of them holding a 
sword while another holds a damaru. 


A woman 

Ugra-Narasimha? 

A man 

A kinnari in the company of a gana 
A man 


Two men, of whom one is doing 


penance. 
Three ganas making merry. 


Indistinct, due to darkness, but gana like 


figure is seen. 
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The study of the above panels reveal that the themes are 
associated, with Siva. The ganas, damaru, Nandigana, indicate that, this 
entire panel was reserved for ganas, the mythical hords and supporters 


of Siva, who were always near him. 


This panel is followed by a panel showing a five elephants on the 


march in addition to kudus. 


On the right hand side, the theme in the panels difter. Here we 
have Mahisamardini panel, erotic panels, and common social day to day 
life events. The panel of kudu alternated by elephants is found on the 


right side too. 


From the side panels, we now go to the ceiling. For the first time 
in this area of study we come across, beautifully decorated ceiling 
panels, in the temple. We have three beautifully decorated ceiling 
panels. The first one is a Siva and Parvati, the second one is of Brahma, 
and the third one is of gandharva. The first ceiling panel depicting Siva 
and Parvati is located near the sanctum door thus indicating the Saiva 


character of the temple. 


Here, Siva and Parvati are seated upon an energetic and leaping 
Nandi. The figure of Nandi is depicted as robust, and shown diagonally 
in the square. This central Siva-Parvati panel is surrounded by three 
square borders. The first square border has floral designs. The second 
square border is bigger having beautiful lotus. However, and lotus 
coming out of lotus-rhizome pattern, the last one is a big square 
depicting ganas in a row, in different postures. In the Nandi-square, we 
notice two ganas have been accommodated below Nandi and one gana 


above Siva and Parvati in the center. 
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The next panel is situated in the center of the sabhamantapa. This 
square panel is divided into an equal nine smaller squares. The central 
squares has a Brahma seated on a lotus. He is four armed holding a 
rosary in the right and and the left arm is in the abhayamudra. The 
lower left hand is broken, and the lower right hand rests on his thigh. 
Rishis with pointed beards flank him. The four squares in the four 
corners, are decorated with lotus flowers. The alternate squares on all 
sides are carved with images of Indra, Varuna, Agni, Yama. The 
divisions of the big square into small squares is done by intricately 


carved thin lotus ribbons. 


The next panel is located nearer to the main entrance. This is 
again divided equal by into nine squares. In the center we have a very 
big and beautiful lotus with small lotuses at the corners, within the 
squares. The alternate squares are filled with beautiful flying 
gandharvas in pairs, holding a sword and shield and embracing a female 


companion. 


Description of the Mukhamantapa: 

This mantapa is supported by huge pillars, marked by full 
medallion on the shaft with taranga potikas. The first two pillars of the 
porch have two large sculptures on both sides. On the pillar nearer to the 
entrance steps, we have a short man, in high relief, partially bald, short 
and learning on a thick stick with one hand on its top and the other 
grasping it near the top. He is dressed in short dhoti and sandals. His 
long curly hair fall on to his shoulders. The figure on the other pillar, 
holds a stick in the same way; wears a long dhoti wrapped with a heavy 
sash, and a cloth cap over his head. Both have a dagger at the waist and 
a sword hilt appearing over the shoulders, and each sports a mustache. 
Their identity is an intriguing question. The identification of these 


figures as Agastya and Tolkappiyar is unconvincing. 
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On the east, facing the central entrance, we have the Nandi 
Mantapa with a couchant Nandi. It is the most well decorated Nandi- 


mantapa of the place, and also the best preserved. 


The pillars of the mantapa are square with taranga brackets. The 
shaft is decorated with half medallions in the upper and lower parts. 
However, we can observe in the upper part of the shaft a pillow like 


band. The half medallions are beautifully decorated with floral designs. 


Nataraja temple: 
This temple is located to the south of the Sangamesvara <emple. It is a 
single celled temple. It can be easily noticed, as it is in a state of inclination to 


the extent of 45°. 


On plan it consists of garbhagriha and an open porca. Above the 


garbhagriha rises a three tiered sikhara of the Bhumi Prasada variety. 


The square sanctum is empty. The sanctum door way is plain. Only the 
upana of the basement is visible. The porch adjoining the garbhagriha is also 
is an unpretentious structure. It has plain pillars. A feature of the pillar is the 


taranga brackets. It is assignable to late eight century A.D. 


Bhadravalinga temple: 

This temple face east. Today this temple is known as Vishvesvara 
temple. This temple is embedded in a modern structure. All the four walls have 
been built in modern cement. The donor takes the punya by calling it a great 
meritorious act as he was involved in its ‘Jirondhara’. Its adhishthana is 
completely enclosed by the modern structure. It contains five tiered 


Bhumiprasad Sikhara. 


The only source of decoration that is noticeable are the four pillars. The 
pillars which are 5’ high have a purnaghata in the square block at the bottom 
of the shaft. Then comes the fluted shaft surmounted by an octagonal broad 


patta. This patta is divided in to two sections. The lower section is decorated 
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Nataraja temple: Side view 


Bhimesvara temple: Front view 
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with bead chain hangings filled with floral, motifs while the upper section has a 


series of purnaghatas. 


This temple is of special interest. Dr. Carol,’ who examined this before 
1981, feels it is the oldest temple at the complex. According to her, the oldest 
temple in Mahakuta is the ‘cliff temple’, or the Hire-Mahakutesvara. The 
pillars of this temple are similar to pillars in the Bhadravalinga temple. 
Therefore, she feels that the Bhadravalinga temple is the oldest temple in the 


complex. 


However, a closer examination of the temple, and comparative studies 


with temples in Alampur, have revealed that it is not old as it is made out to be. 


Firstly, the Bhadravalinga temple, is not a temple at all. The base of the 
nearby temple of ‘Somesvara’ is extended up to this temple. It was a mantapa 
for Nandi placed opposite to Somesvara temple nearby. Four walls of cement 
were built in recent times and it was enclosed. Secondly, the purnaghta pillars 
in the Hire-Mahakutesvara and Bhadravalinga temple are stylistically assigned 
to late 8" century A.D. Similar pillars are found in Alampur temple complex, 
which are datable to Vinayaditya’s, Vijayaditya’s and Vikramaiditya’s II 


period. 


Somesvara temple: 
This temple facing east, is in line with the Bhadravalinga temple. Today 
this temple is encompassed between modern buildings. Fortunately, the sikhara 


has been retained. It is a five tiered sikhara of Bhumi Prasada type. 


The adhishthana consists of upana, jagati, fluted kumuda, and the 
kapota with kudu motifs. The projected bhadra runs up to only the eave, and 
hence we have recessed walls. The study of adhishthana’s extension, shows 
that there was a porch, but today it is not there. The same porch base on the 
ground level extends up to the Bhadravalinga temple. This itself is enough 


proof to show that the Bhadravalinga was an open mantapa, meant for Nandi. 
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Somesvara Temple: Side view | 
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It is and placed in front of the Somesvara temple. It could never have been a 
temple in itself. This sikhara is more ornate compared to other similar sikharas 


at Mahakuta. 


The first tier is plain, surmounted by an eave, which is 10” tall. This 
eave is decorated with a kudu and a peacock motif alternatively. The second 
tier has pilaster motifs, with Siva-lingas in between two pilasters. This becomes 
one single unit, and it is repeated once again, with tapering sides, and the last 


tier is the cover up for the sikhara, a square eave like slab decorated with kudus 


in the centre, which is crowned on the top by an amalaka. 


However, today we find this cover and amalaka both lying on the 
ground near the temple. A Nandi is seen in front of the temple, without a 


mantapa, which appears to be later in date. 


The central part of the adhishthana as well as the wall has a projection. 
Interesting decoration on the walls below the eaves are seen in the form of big 
pearl tassels with bells within. This decoration is seen commonly been at 


Pattadakal. 


Veerbhadreshavara temple: 
This temple is located to the south side of the Mahakutesvara temple. It 
directly faces the Agastesvara temple. The sanctum is square on plan with four 


pillars within the sanctum supporting the roof. 


The garbhagriha doorway has four sakhas, the first akha with floral 
scroll, the seconds akha with diamond bean design, the third sakna is plain and 
the fourths akha is with scroll designs. We find Garuda in the talatabimba in 
flying stance holding the tails of two nagas, sliding down the door way to 
appear at the base with hoods. There is a linga pitha in the centre of the 
sanctum. The original Siva linga has been replaced by an image of 


Veerabhadra. 


The pillars in the sanctum have half medallions in the up>er part of the 
shaft. The pillars in the porch have medallions in the upper and lower parts of 
the shaft. 


The porch base appears old, but the pillars, appear as though they have 
been replaced. Instead of four pillars we have five pillars. The fifth pillar of a 
later date has been added to provide support to the porch roof. The first two 
pillars near the garbhagriha exhibit two armed brackets and the next two 


pillars exhibit four armed brackets. 


Kalakalesvara temple: 
This temple is located to the west of Vishnu pushkarani, next to the row 
of temples on the west side, and behind the Sangamesvara temple. This temple 


faces east. It is called as Kalakalesvara.'* 
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Kalakalesvara temple: Side view 


Kalakalesvara temple: Another view 


On plan it is a single celled temple with a sanctum and an open four 
pillared porch. Above the sanctum rises a ikhara. The adhishthana consists of 


upana, jagati, and tripatta kumuda, with a kapota, decorated with kudus. 


The walls are plain, except for niches flanked by pilasters which support 
the curved eave. We have Harihara in the northern niche and Ardhanarisvara in 
the west niche. Icongraphically these sculptures are the same as the ones in the 
Sangamesvara temple nearby. The pilasters have designs identical to the 
pilasters on the Sangamesvara temple. The image from the south wall is 
displaced and now kept under the Arali tree in the complex. It is of Pasupata 
Siva standing on apasamarapurusha. This sculpture along with the pilasters 
measures 47” by 27”. This fits into the empty southern niche of this temple and 
as such originally occupied the southern niche. He is two armed holding an axe 
in the left hand and the right in a vardamudra. A snake is carved in the field 
by his right shoulder. He wears a tiger skin, stands in samabhanga with urdhva 
linga, with his hair in curls following onto his shoulders. The blade of the axe 


crosses the border of the pilaster. 


The garbhagriha has a linga within. The sanctum door way is uncarved. 
Above the garbhagriha is a bhumi prasada sikhara with five tiers, topped by 


an amalaka. 
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The pillars in the porch are of different designs. For the first time we 
observe designs around the medallion. At the base of the shaft is a plain 
medallion. Then we have horizontal bands flanked by nagabandha like motif 


which is repeated topsy-turvy at the top of the shaft. 


Kalakalesvara pillar 
Shri Agastesvara temple: 
This little temple is located in the north eastern corner of the main 
temple complex, The plan of the temple consists of a square garbhagriha, with 
four tiered kadamba-nagara sikhara and a four pillared porch, which is reached 


through a flight of steps. It is a single celled sanctum, with plain walls and it 


faces west. 


The adhishthana reveals upana, jagati, gala and kapota with unfinished 


kudu motifs. The walls are plain surmounted by an eave which has kudus on it. 


The garbhagriha is plain housing a linga with a pitha. The sanctum 
door is decorated with three sakhas. In the center of the doorway we have 
Garuda holding, tails of the snakes that slide along the door frame, only to 
appear at the base in half human and half naga form with hood and in anjali. 
Over the garbhagriha rises the four tiered kadamba nagara sikhara. Each tier 


is designed with pilasters with heavy brackets, supporting the upper tier. In 
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between two such pilasters, we have the linga motif. The sequence is repeated 
four times, and then it is covered by a flat stupi, having kudu design in the 


center. An amalaka crowns the sikhara. 


The porch is supported by four square pillars, with taranga brackets. 
There are medallions in the upper and lower bases of the pillar. A vertical patta 
emerges out of the medallions; this type of decoration of the shaft is found on 
the first pair of pillars, at the entrance. The most interesting point in this temple 
is the presence of two images on the left and right side of the pillars attached to 


the sanctum. 
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About 3 feet tall, two identical sculptures are found on the right and left 
pillars. They are sporting beautiful flat shaped crowns with the hair let loose 
and designed in spring roundels all over. They drape over the arms. They are 
holding flowers. The right leg is in frontal stance. It is difficult to identify them 
as dvarpalas. Their presence is as intriguing as the two images on the porch 
pillars of Mallikarjuna temple. Kirthimukhas are depicted in the taranga potika 


of the pillar near the sanctum. 


Lakulesvara temple: 
The temple is located in the north-eastern corner of the temple complex. 
This temple is facing west. The name of the temple is Lakulesvara. It is so, due 


to the presence of Lakulisa sculpture on the southern niche of this temple. We 
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have no evidence to prove that Lakulisa was worshipped. However, it is to be 
noted that two temples at diagonal to the Mahakutesvara temple are named 
Lakulisa, and Agastesvara, the two great venerated teachers, supporters and 


propagators of Saiva religion. 


The temple is square on plan, and composed of two units, the porch and 
the sanctum. Except for the pillars and the roof of the porch, the lower plinth, is 
enclosed in a modern wall. However, the plinth of the sanctum is visible. It 
consists of upana, jagati, tripatta kumuuda, and a kapota with kudus. The 
central projection in the plinth is carried upto the eave. It probably had a bhumi 


prasada sikhara, but today we have no trace of it. 


\ 


The sanctum doorway is simple, with sakhas heavily painted. There is 
no image in the garbhagriha. The pillars are square with taranga votikas, while 
one of the pillars has a plain bracket. However, both pillars are carved with half 
medallions on upper and lower part of the shaft. This temple is well known and 
famous for its icon in the northern niche. This icon is that of Lakulisa. This 
niche is framed by pilasters supporting an eave. The icon of Lakulisa is two 
armed, holding a prominent club in the right hand, and the left hand bent the 
placed on the waist. His jata is left to flow free over the shoulders. He wears a 


neckband, armband and yagnopavita. In the western niche we have a sculpture 
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of Surya. He is in samabhanga, holding lotus in the hands. He wears a 
yagnopavita and has a halo behind his head. The southern niche is enclosed 
within modern walls and as such it is not possible even to speculate on the 


sculpture it once contained. 


Kotilinga temple: 

As soon as we enter the Mahakuta complex, on the left side we have the 
Kotilinga temple. Just opposite to it is a modern navagraha open mantapa. 
This temple is facing west. On plan it is a single celled temple with bhumi 
prasada sikhara. The walls are plain but for small niches, composed of with 
small pilasters with Kudu motif. The figures within are indistinct, as they are 


heavily painted. 


The plinth has been buried within the modern flooring. The sanctum 
door is plain, and it contains a linga within. The only point of architectural 
notice is the five-layered bhumi prasadaa sikhara. It has lingas within the 
pilasters on each tier. On the top we have an amalaka. The temple by its size is 


very small and of less height. 


Bhimesvara temple. 

This temple is located in the west side of the Mahakuta complex. It is 
the last temple in this side starting from the south. It originally consisted of a 
garbhagriha and a porch. The presence of the beam of the ceiling, and two 
pillars in the wall supporting it, suggest that in all probability it had a porch. At 
present it possesses a three tiered sikhara of the bhumi prasada order over the 


sanctum. 


Simple pilasters are attached to the sanctum wall. The sanctum door has 
three sakhas, the base of the doorway is plain. There is a square pitha with a 


linga in the sanctum. 
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Ramesvara temple. 

This temple is located to the south of the Visnupuskarani, near the 
Kannesvara temple. It is a single celled temple without porch. The plinth is 
buried in the modern flooring. It has a four tiered bhumi prasada sikhara, with 
an amalaka. The sanctum door way is in two sakhas, the last sakha sporting 
two pilasters a each side, and also supporting an empty entablature. There is a 
lalatabimba but it is bereft of any relief. Inside we have a linza on a round 


pitha, sunken in the floor. 


Five tiered Sikrara 


Five tiered Sikhara 


Pinakapani temple: 

This temple is located in the south side of the Mahakuta complex. It 
faces west. It is composed of two units: the Square sarctum with a 
bhumiprasad sikhara, and a porch. However, the roof of the porch is lost. We 
can see only the four pillars, two near the sanctum and one on the right side of 
the porch entrance which are original pillars, and the left side pillar of the 


porch enhance is modern. 


The porch pillars have railings in between them. These Kakasasanas or 


hidden seats are of great interest, as they possess erotic sculptures. 
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Adhisthana: The plinth or the adhisthana is four layered, with upana, 
tripattakumada, jagati and kapota. The Jagati is three sided. The kapota and 
usual has kudu motifs all around. There is a central Bhadra or projection, 


which runs up to the eave. 


The walls have a niche in the central part of the three sides. The 
southern niche houses Siva with Nandi. locally called as Nandi Rathasisva. 
The eastern niche is closed and stuffed with modern prakara well stones. The 
northern riche is fortunately preserved. It houses an image of lakulisa standing 


on apasmarapurusha, however its head is missing. 


The designs of the pilasters supporting the eave on top of the niches are 


interesting and beautiful. (as shown below) 


Entablature of the niches 


Eave 
Kudu 
AAA ABAD AD AL AAA NAS 
Taranga 
pottika 
Pumaghata 
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The pilasters of the niches have taranga pottikas with purnaghatta motif 
in the upper part of the shaft. These pilasters support the upper structure made 
of bands with designs, and an eave with kudu motif and a gana in between. 
The northern niche houses the Nandi ratha sculpture, it is a rare and fine 
image of Siva, in tribhange pose, four-armed, the right upper arm holding a 
parasu the left upper arm is holding a pasa the lower arm is placed on the 
waist, the right hand is in abhayamudra and this hand is leaning on the Nandi. 
The eastern niche is completely closed,. The southern niche has an image of 
Lakulisa pasupata sanding on apasmarapursha in samabhanga. In the left 
hand he is holding a parasu, and a snake is shown in the field on the upper side 
of the left arm, we can see this niche covered up by modern cement building 
and the plinth on this side is also buried within the ground. The sikhara, is five 
tiered Bhumiprasada with tapering sides and an amalaka. Each tier is 
decorated with kudu motif in one band and the next band is decorated with 


pilaster motif. And in between these pilasters we have a linga mctif. 


Pil 
1 Unit ie eee 
Linga 


The sanctum is square; inside the sanctum we have a square pitha with a 
linga. The sanctum door way is square with three sakhas. The latatabimaba 
sports beautiful Garuda, hoding the tail ends of the slithering snakes, only to 
appear at the base, as half man, half naga, with a single hood and in anjali 
posture, on the top of the base box sculptures. In the base box- sculptures, on 
the right side there is a miniature sculpture of goddess Ganga on makara and on 


the left side we have Yamuna, along witk. a dvarapalaka. 


As already noted before, the ceiling of the porch is missing. Only three 
pillars are present sans the roof. These pillars are squares in shape with 


taranga potikas. The designs on the pillar differ from one another, however 
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the basic design of nagabhandha corners, two medallions linked by a vertical 
patta are common. Each pillar exhibits intricate designs, each one different 
from the other. The medallions are decorated with different floral designs. 
The patta has diamond and bean design. After the second medallion, series of 
bands are decorated with floral, geometrical design and each pillar exhibits 


different tassel designs. 
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Rous Tassel motif 


The most interesting aspect in the porch is the presence of erotic panels 
on the railings in between the pillars. There are six panels, on the right side of 
the porch, when facing west. The first panels depicts a man and woman is 
close situation, with the woman holding the man’s chin. She is sporting a nice 
hairstyle. The second panel is of a dancing gana. The third panel has a man 
and woman on a couch in a sitting coital position, known as upavista, which 


answers to the prescriptions of kamasutra. 
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The fourth panel depicts a woman, very close to the pointed part of the 
linga. The fifth panels depicts a man attracting a woman with some jewellery, 
and the woman is holding the hair of the man. The sixth panel depicts a gana in 


dancing pose. 


On the left side of the temple porch, we have only three panels exposed 
out of the six, as the other three are cemented and covered by a modern 
building. It looks as if the theme of this railing is embracing ( alingana) and 
kissing (Cumbana) in various postures. Kamasutra described embracing, 
kissing, leaning against the wall or pillar (kudya-samdamsa or stambha 


samdamsa) and the same description can be seen in these sculptures. 


In the first panel a man is pulling, a woman while she is resisting, but at 
the same time shown kissing. In the second panel we have a man and woman 
sitting opposite to one another and locking their lips. And in the third pane we 


have a man and woman silting close by. 


In front of this temple on the left and right sides, horizontal slab of about 
five feet in length and 1% feet across has been kept. The outer face of this slab 
is beautifully decorated with ganas, within garlands, which is generally a slab, 
which occurs at the top; portion of the wall below the eave. At present, it is 
difficult to trace the temple to which this slab belongs. Some of the temples 
seem to have been completely lost. We also see such slabs, used as foundation 


stones in the water tanks. 


Vyagrahapadesvara temple: 
This temple is located in the east of the Mahakuta complex, facing the 
visnupuskarni and stands next to the Pinakapani temple. This temple is facing 


west. 


This temple consists of two units: the square garbhagriha with a 


bhumiprasada sikhara and a porch. 
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This adhishtnana is made up of upana, jagati, tripatto kumada and 
kapota. The kapota has kudu motifs on it. The walls are plain and built will 


big square stones. 


The dilapidated sikhara was five-tiered Bhumiprasada sikhara having 
kudu motifs and pilaster with linga motifs on each tier and an amalaka on the 
top, parts sikhara are scattered here and there. A few are lying at the back of 


the temple. 


The garbhagriha has only the square pitha, within, sans the linga. The 
sanctum doors are plain, divided into two sakhas, with space for sculptures at 


the base. However no sculpture are carved. 


The pillars are square, with two and four armed brackets. They are 
taranga potikas. The designs on the pillars are such that in the upper part we 
have two medium sized medallions connected with a patta through a vertical 


band and at the lower side we have only a single medallion with a patta. 


Based on the shape of pillars, the vertical band, which merges with the 
central patta, which is a feature of the 8th century A.D. this temple, can be 


assigned to 8" century A.D. 


Chandrakesvara Temple: 
This temple is located on the west side on the Mahakuta complex. It 


faces east. It is a two celled unit consisting of a square sanctum with a five- 
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Chandrakes 


vara temple: Side view 


tiered Bhumiprasada sikhara and an amalaka. The second unit is a porch of 


four pillars. 


The adhishthana has an upana, gala and kapota. The gala is wide 
sporting pilaster arcade motif, and kapota is carved will kudus. The projection 
or the Bhadra is found only in the adhishthana. The walls are plain. The eave 
is plain supporting the bhumipradsada sikhara. This sikhara is five tiered, 


with pilaster arcade motif with linga in it. 


The garbhagriha houses a linga, and the door way is simple. The porch 
possesses two types of pillars, with two different designs, for instance, the 
pillars square in shape, and to the right side of the porch have two medallions, 


one in the upper part of the shaft and the second in the lower part of the shaft. 


Pillars to the left side of the porch depict nagabandha motif, and a 
medallion in the upper part of the shaft and a medallion in the lower part of the 
shaft. 


oo 


Pillars to the right side of the porch Pillars to the eft side oz the porch 


Figure of pillars 


It had become customary to place a Nandi opposite to Siva temple. 
Hence we find a Nandi here also. By the study of the pillars, and the designs 
we can say that this temple can be dated in the middle of the eigh: century A.D. 
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Kanneshvara temple: 

This temple is facing north, and is located in front of the Visnupuskarni 
on the southern side. At present it consists of a sanctum and a porch. The 
present porch is completely of modern period. It houses a Nandi image, which 


is post early Chalukya in date. 


The adhishthana consists of upana, jagati, tripatta kumuda, and kapota. 
The walls are plain. It is built of red sand stone. The eave runs all around. The 
skihara above the sanction completely gone. An amalaka is lying to the proper 
right of the temple. The large nasika kudu, with Nataraja in it once formed the 
sukanasa projection of the sikhara. This large kudu is at present placed to the 


west of the complex. 


The sanctum houses a linga on a square pitha. The sanctum door is 
divided into three sakhas, the last sakha-depicting a pilaster as supporting the 
doorframe, and in the center of the doorframe we have a Garuda, holding the 
tails of snakes that are sliding down the doorjambs to appear at the base in 


anjali pose. No sculptures are found at the base of the doorframe. 


Four pillars, square and huge, are lying near this temple. The pillars are 
decorated with patta and half medallion. These four pillars once supported the 
original porch, which is now replaced by a modern structure. The beams of the 


porch depict tulip designs. 


Sangamesvara temple: 

This temple attracts attention of the devotees due to its well 
proportioned sikhara, which is rekha-nagara-sikhara in style and the 
beautiful niche images. It is dedicated to Siva. It stands on the north- 


side of the Visnupushkarni, facing east. 


In course of time, the ceiling slabs of the porch got disturbed. To 
replace the ceiling slab, the snkanasa slab was removed and placed as a 


ceiling slab in the porch. The Siva-Parvati sculpture which was present 


Kannesvara Temple: Side view 
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Kannesvara Temple: Nandi 
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Bhimesvara Temple: Side view 
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Agastyesvara Tempel 


General view of Kotilinga, Navagraha Mantapa and Virabhadresvara Temple 


General view of Ramesvara Temple 
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Kotilinga Temple 
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Kotilinga Temple: Niche 


in the snkanasa slab was removed since it was a loose sculpture. The 


same was later shifted to Kittur museum. 


The ddhisthand has a high upana, jagati and a high kapota. The 
kapota is decorated with kudus, human figures, and a Slesha sculputre 
depicting bull and elephant. This relief reminds as of a similar sculpture 


in one of the caves at Badami. 


The sanctum wall has three prominent projections — one on each 
wall. In these projections the Koshthas or niches are built. They contain 
large sized sculptures. The southern niche has the sculpture of Lakulisa; 
the western niche has the sculpture of Ardhanarigvara and the northern 


niche houses Harihara. 


The niches are framed by pilasters supporting an entablature with 
kudu motifs. The pilasters themselves are decorated. They possess 
taranga brackets, with median pattas. The shaft of the pilasters are 


decorated with lotus, diamond bean and pearl festoons. 


The walls are further decorated with cut kudu motifs topped by a kudu. 
These are found flanking the niches. (see fig.1). The eave similar in design 


to the kapota, is repeated around the top of the wall. 


Decorated kudu 


Sangamesvara temple: Front view 


Sangamesvara Temple: Siva, Parvati and Kartikeya sculpture (Now in 
Kittur Museum) 


Sangamesvara Temple: Side view 


Sangamesvara Temple: Back view 


In the three niches, we find two syncretic forms of Siva and the 
28" incarnation of Siva- Lakulisa Pasupata. These sculptures can be 
termed as some of the finest examples of early Chalukya school. The 
northern niche as already noted contains a sculpture of Harihara in 
tribhanga with four arms holding parasu, sankha, sarpa with the lower 
left hand being placed on the hip. The physiognomical features are very 
attractive. The Saiva and Vaishanva aspects of Harihara are well 


delineated. 


The Ardhanarisvara sculpture in the western niche is probably the 
most beautiful Ardhanarisvara sculpture of the early Chalukya period. 
Each and every detail to distinguish Siva from Parvati has been 
meticulously chiseled, outlined kneecaps, standing on the back of 
apusmdrapurusha whose face is looking at Siva.’’ The Lakulisa 
sculpture in the southern niche is equally exquisite. Here Lakulisa 
stands on apasrmara in samabhaga posture with flowing hair, neat 
torso and gentle gestures which are neatly conveyed. He is two armed 
with axe held in the left hand, while the right is in vardamudhra. The 
figure is Ithyphallic (urdhvalinga). urdhvaretas, which means retaining 


semen and living in chastity. 


The Sikhara: 

On the roof there is a plain base of about 3’high in square shape. 
Above this is built a rekha-nagara-sikhara. By about the 7" century 
A.D., this part of Karnataka already exhibited the Nagara, Dravida and 


MA styles. This sikhara is curvilinear in outline, made up of 


Vesara 
laminated planes. This type of super structure is marked by bhumi 
amalakas on the corners and divided into vertical “creepers” (latas) by 
offsets, extending up to the tip. Between these Bhumiamalakas, cornice 
layers covered with net patterned jalas. Herein, the jala pattern is made 
by four nasi kudus flanking a full Kudu in centre. (See figure 2).In this 


temple, the madhyatala is deeply projected and the karnatalas are 
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within. The original sukandsa, is today placed into the ceiling of the 


porch. 


It is at Mahakuta and Aihole in Karnataka, in the Sangamesvara 
temple, and the Huchchappayyagudi we find the first sukandsa on a 
nagara-sikhara. However this feature first appears at Alampur in the 
Kumara-Brahma and Arka Brahma temple. It is also seen in the 
Svarga-Brahma temple at Alampur. Speaking of the snkanasa, M.W. 


Meister writes: 


“Only on Andhra-Karnataka temples, is the order disturbed by 
sukandsa (‘nose’), which consists of much larger sala turned at right 


angles to the sikhara’’!” 


Sanctum: 

The sanctum has a square pitha with a linga. The sanctum 
doorway possess three sakhas. However, there is no lalatabimba, 
pilasters or architrave in the door design. However, in the central sakha, 
we find diamond bean pattern. The sanctum doorway has small reliefs at 


the base of the doorway. 


There are two distinct sculptures, on the right side, about 6x5”, 
side by side. The first panel depicts a man forcefully pulling a woman 
towards him, there is a tree in between and in the second panel, we find 
a man sitting with one leg, with his left leg raised, and the right hand 
raised and with the left hand on the water vessel, he seems to be in some 
kind of penance. His face is pointed towards the pair in the first-panel. 
The sculpture on the left side depicts a Dvarapala, and a woman. 
Adjoining the sanctum there is a porch supported by pillars. The pillars 
are square with nagabhandha motifs at the at the top, two medallions 
connected by a patta, and in the mid-region of the shaft are geometrical 
designs. The pillar nearer to the sanctum possess two arms while the 


pillars nearer to the flight of steps to the porch possess four arms, 
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obviously to support the frontal beam of the porch. The style of the 
pillars is similar to the style of the pillars of the Virupaksesvara temple. 
(see fig. 2) Two things are of interest in the porch of this temple: 
1) The ceiling of the porch has the sukanasa slab built into it at a 
later date. 


2) The presence of erotic panels on the railings of the porch. 


The oval empty space in ceiling and the floral designs around it, 
remind us the sukanasa part, for a similar sukanasa with Nataraja figure 
is kept in the western side of this complex under a tree. On careful 
examination it was realized that this central ceiling slab is actually the 
sukanasa of the same temple, and at an unknown period of time it was 


fixed here. 


On a visit to Kittur museum ( Belgaum district ) exhibit no. 159 
was found to be a panel which was originally fixed in the hallow of the 
sukanasa slab. This was the Siva-Parvati panel’’. On measuring this 
panel and the hollow space in the ceiling, it was realized that this piece 
fitted exactly in the oval hollow space. For the panel measured 


1°9”x1’7” and the empty socket measured 1’10%x1’8”. 


The Erotic panels on the railings: The railings of the porch are 


caved with bas relief’s, majority of them based on erotic themes. 


Descriptions of the erotic panels: Starting from the night side of 
the sanctum we have six panels. The first panel is attached to the 
sanctum wall. In this pan2] we find a man in the centre and two women 
at his sides. The women have crossed legs and the man has thrown both 


his hands over their shoulders. 


The second panel shows a man and woman. The woman has lifted 
her left leg up and has placed it on the man’s thigh, while he is 


supporting her. 


The third panel shows a man and woman in alingana pose; The 
fourth panel shows a man and two women in close association; The fifth 
panel shows a man and woman in embracing pose; The last panel shows 


man in alida pose, and is seen forcing the woman towards him. 


The Erotic panels on the left side: The first panel on the left side 
shows two women and a man. The man is very close to woman and the 
second woman standing to the left of the first woman, has turned away 
her face to the other side. The man is well dressed with ornaments and 


yagnopavita. 


The second panel shows a man and woman in maithuna pose. The 
third panel depicts, ladies in dancing pose. The last panel shows a man 


and woman in alingana pose. 


It is observed that mithuna, maithuna, alingana, were common 
erotic themes during the early Chalukyan period. In front of the temple, 


we find a fine sculpture of Nandi with a garland of bells. 


Besides, the masterful carving of the temple sculptures, the 
Sangamesvara temple is outstanding for its nagara-sikhara and the 
image of Siva-Padsupata. This image is often met with in this center. 
After Vikramadiya’s conversion to Saivism in 660 A.D. Pasupata cult 


began to entrench itself at Mahakuta. 


Virupaksesvara temple: 
In the Mahakuta complex, on the west side, we have three 
temples in a row, and among them the Virupakshesvara temple is the 


biggest. It has a rekha-nagara-sikhara. It is faces east. 


This temple is composed of two units. It consists of a square 
sanctum, and an open porch with railings (kaksasanas) between the 


porch pillars. 
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Among the smaller temples, Virupaksesvara and Sangmesvara 
appear to be of the same size. Both these temples portray a new wave in 
Latina form of ‘sikhara with kudu and cut kudu motif, which became 


popular at Pattadakal. 


The temple under discussion is an example of variegated 
innovations and an experimental laboratory in the field of temple 
architecture. Each tier of Sikhara has a story to tell. This temple is a 
saga of endless story in historical architecture. This is explained in the 


following pages at relevant stages. 


The adisthana is made up of upana, narrow gala, jagati, tripata 
kumuda, and artistically decorated kapota. There is a central bhadra in 


the plinth. Th kapota is decorated with a frieze of gaja and vyala busts. 


The walls are decorated with niches containing images and these 
are flanked by recessed side niches, without carving and these are 
architecturally termed as blind-windows. These blind windows are 
topped by eaves, supporting a complex udagama, each one of them is 


different from the other. (see fig. 1) 


window 


Fig. 1 
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All the three niches on the three walls are framed by beautiful 
pilasters, and topped by a band depicting heavy garlands carried by 
ganas. (see fig. 2) The southern niche houses Bhuvaraha, the western 
niche has Vishnu while then or there niche containing the sculpture of 


Ugra Narasimha. 


heavy garland 


Fig. 2 


The three niche images are of high sculptural quality, and 
fortunately in good state of preservation. Varaha is four armed. He holds 
a conch in his upper right hand, while his lower right is on the hip. On 
his bent upper elbow, Bhudevi is seated holding on to his bear tusk. Her 
head is lost. The god’s left foot is stepping on the head of a charming 
Naga who is in anjali and turning towards his consort. This statue is more 


proportionate, and his left leg is raised with great confidence. 
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On the north side, Ugra Narasimha has four arms holding the 
wheel and the conch in the upper hands while he pulls out the intestine of 
the demon, thrown across his thigh with the lower pair of his hands. Behind 
him are depicted clouds and a flying figure holding two pots. His mane 


falls over his shoulders. 


The west side sculpture is iconographically very uncommon. The 
standing male figure is four armed holding the cakra and sankha of 
Visnu in the first pair of arms, and lower right hand holds a snake and 
the lower left is on hip. It has a lotus petal-spoked halo and umbrella 


overhead. However, it can be identified as Harihara. 


The eave has projections and recesses, which is continued in the 
super-structure too. The sikhara has karnatalas and madhvatalas. The 
karnatalas are within and the madhyatala is projected outside. An 


amalaka crowns sikhara. 


The karnatala is divided into nine units. Each unit is made up of 
kudu and half kudu panels topped by eave with kudus (two) and two 
bands of one with dentil head human faces and pilaster motif, topped by 


an amalaka. (see fig. 3) 
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The madyatala has a unit of central kudu and two half kudus at 


both sides. Such units are nine in total. In the madhyatala at the topmost 


was 
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level we find a single udagama. (see fig. 4) 


14 a 


Fig. 4 


This sikhara is totally different from other nagara-sikharas, 
because on the east side, in the karnatala, in the third unit in the 


amalaka we find lions. 


The most interesting karnatala is one on the west side of sikhara. 
In the second tier of the karnatala we have a small Naga with five 
hoods emerging out of the amalaka. This is also found in the northern 
and southern side. However, on the fourth unit on the west side we have 
Nandi emerging out of the karna-amalakas, on the both sides. The 
presence of Nagas and Nandis in the sikhara, indicates that the 


mulabera was Siva. 
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Virupakshesvara temple: Side view 
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Virupakshesvara temple: Another view 
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Virupakshesvara temple: Nandi on sikhara 
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Virupakshesvara temple: Lion emerging from amalaka in the sikhara 


At Mahakuta, we see the beginning of a small tradition in the 
vimana, wherein the mount of the mulabera or its symbol is assimilated 
in the sikhara. For instance, in this temple, we find in the II and IV tier, 
naga sculpture and nandi. For later on we see in the Dravidian tradition 
of sacred architecture, from the mid-Pallava through the Cola periods, a 
convention being established where by the cult image’s mount or, 
optionally, lion or other animal images, figure at the corners of the 
upper altar in cognizance of the enshrined deity. In Saivite temples, the 


icon usally featured at the four sides was the bull, Siva’s mount. 


There is a sukanasa attached to the central sikhara on the top of 
the gabhagriha. It features a Nataraja. He is eight armed. Unfortunately 
all his arms and face are mutilated. This sculpture is enclosed within a 
square box, with pilasters at side. This entire unit is decorated with 


ganas, flying lions, and voluptuous woman. 


The garbhagriha is square, and has a square pitha with linga 
within. The shrines door has no lalatbimba but has a simple entablature 
with shrines supported by pilasters. The outer sakha has lotus petals. 
The inner bands though recessed are uncarved. There are sculptures at 
the base. On the right side we have a mithuna, and a Dvarapala with 
jatabhara, on the other side we have a Dvarpala with snake and gada 


and a woman. 


The porch pillars are very ornate. They are carved with rich floral 
patterns and have cusped brackets, cupped naga erdings and 


medallions. (see fig. 5) 


Fig. 5 


We have erotic panels on the railings of this temple. Starting from 
the right side of the sanctum, the railing is divided into five panels, out 
of which, one is erotica, three dancing ganas, and a woman sitting with 
a flower in her hand. At the end of the railing, separately attached to the 
sanctum, we have gana with sarpa. All the ganas are in different poses 
of dancing and invariably with a sarpa. The lady with the flower sports a 
beautiful hairstyle. 


The erotic panels to the left side is divided into five panels. The 
panel has a woman under a tree in a seductive pose. Both hands are 
holding a tree which is bent. A monkey is pulling the lower garment. 
The next panel has a pair in embracing pose (alingana). The man has 


drawn the woman close to him. They are been under a tree. 


The next panel has a beautiful woman in tribhanga her left hand 
on her waist and her right hand hanging loose on the side. She has 
jewellery all over and sports a very beautiful hairstyle. There is a 


monkey on her right side looking at her very curiously. 
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The fourth panel is unique in style and theme. It is Shiva and 
Parvati in an amorous posture. Shiva is four armed. He is holding a 
snake in the upper left hand, while the lower left hand is holding 
Parvati’s head; the lower right hand is kept on his waist and the upper 
right hand is holding a damaru. He stand crossed legged with Nandi 
next to him. Parvati is trying to unleash his waist cord and her left hand 


is on her waist. 


The fifth panel depicts a gana in dancing pose. In front of the 


temple is a Nandi placed on a small base. 


Bananti temple: 

Bananti temple is located to the south east of the Mahakuta complex, on 
a hill-lock , with picturesque background. To be precise it is to the south 
eastern direction from the Raksasa gateway. This temple possess on plan a 


garbhagriha and an open porch. Both the units are of small dimensions. 


The adhishthana consists of only two courses, the upana and jagati. 
None of the moldings have any carvings. On the right side, in the upper 
moulding, there is a provision for a pranala to drain off ablution water. The 


pranala is very simple and looks more like a chute. 


The walls are built of large blocks of red sandstone and are very plain. 


The height of the wall is only 5’ and the entire temple lacks elevation. 


Above the wall, runs an eave in the shape of a kapota. The surface of the 
kapota is plain. Above the sanctum, over the roof rises a dravida sikhara of the 
pure form without the sukanasa projection. The sikhara is of two tiers 
(dvitala). The lower tier is the base on which the upper part of the sikhara with 
a square dome is built. This base on all four sides has pilasters in the center. 
We also find corner pilasters. Above this basement comes an eave. Then 
comes the sikhara proper, which is made up of a prominent nasika in the form 


of a kudu, rising to a considerable height on all the four sides of the square 
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Banantigudi: Sikhara (side view) 
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Hire Neaholatesvars Tenuple: View of the cliff 


dome. The kudus are empty. At present no filial is seen at the top of the 
sikhara. 

The sanctum is square, and has off sets in the corners. The low ceiling is 
octagonal. At present the sanctum is empty. It may be presumed that the Siva- 


linga, which is seen nearby was once inside the garbhagriha. 


The porch, which is open on all sides is made up of four pillars. These 
pillars, basically square, are of two types; the first type is that of a pillar, which 
is square, with horizontal patta on the upper part. Two such pillars are found at 
the back of the porch. The other two pillars in the front are square with a 
horizontal patta divided into three sections. Above this patta we have a half 
medallion and corner medallion. This motif of half medallion is repeated in a 
topsy-turvy fashion, resulting in a narrow octagonal section on the top of the 


shaft. 


Hire Mahakutesvara temples or the Cliff temple: 
This temple or structure is located within the cliffs, to the south-western 


corner of Mahakuta complex. 


From the Raksasa gateway, after walking for about 2 kms. amongst the 
hills and trees we come to the cliff temple, It is situated on a high angle below a 
cavern. The path towards it is studded with boulders and bushes. The 


description of the temple is given below. 


This structure possesses on plan the so called sanctum and a porch. 
However, to day the porch is completely dismantled and lying in debris all 


around. 


The adhishthana of the temple consists of a upana, broad gala and a 
kapota. The kapota is decorated with kudus and figures of peacock. Some of 
the kudus are uncarved. The gala is plain and simple. The walls are plain, 
without any projections or reassess. The eave is plain and has one or two 


narrow bands underneath it. 
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On the proper right of the temple, the adhisthana has below the upana, a 
stone basement built to achieve proper levelling since it is inclined on the side. 
The kudus on this side of the basement are unfinished. The basement on the 
back portion has upana, deep gala, kapota with half carved kudus and figures 


of peacock. The back wall is simple. 


The so-called sanctum is rectangular. In the center of this chamber are 
four pillars, supporting the beams, running from back to the front portion. 
There are no beams supporting the roof on the sides. By placing these four 
pillars this unit is divided into a central nave and two aisles. The nave has a flat 
ceiling, while the aisles have sloppy roof. The pillars are square with a patta at 
bottom surmounted by half medallion. In the middle of the shaft is another 
patta with a medallion. Both the pattas and medallions are plain. The two- 


armed brackets supporting the beams are curvy profiled. 


In the center is kept, a pitha with a linga, which is post- Chalukyan in 
date. Against the wall is kept a broken sculpture of Mahisamardini, wherein 
only the bison, from which the demon is emerging, is seen while her right leg is 
kept on the back of the buffalo, and the left leg is firmly planted. Above the 


waist the whole figure is missing. 
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The doorframe is simple with three recessed bands; the bottom of the 
jambs is plain. The recessed jambs, of the band are continued on the horizontal 


lintel block. There is no dedicatory block. 


In front of the so-called sanctum, there was a four-pillared porch, which 
is completely fallen. The pillars are lying in front of the temple. They are 
highly developed pillars and resemble the pillars found in Alampur temples. 
This type of pillars was never popular in the Badami, Aihole, Pattadakal and 
Mahakuta region. The pillars have a square base on which is carved a 
purnaghata from which the eight sided shaft emerges. (see the fig. below) In 
the middle of this octagonal shaft are carved bead chains, in the lower sections 
(circular fashion) the middle section containing well chiselled lions with 
floriated tails and similar decoration on the top portion chiselled with floral 
design and peacock figures shown as if pecking something on the ground. The 
top of the shaft is again carved with purnghata. On top of the shaft is curvy — 


profiled four armed bracket. 
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Octogonal Shaft 


The roof does not contain any super structure, because it is built 
underneath an over hanging cavern. This structure has been wrongly identified 


as a temple. It is in fact a resting room. 
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Apsidal Siva Temple at Chikka Mahakuta: 

Nearly two kms from Mahakuta, two temples stand at the site called 
Chikka Mahakuta. It is also called as Hale Mahakuta or Old Mahakuta. Of the 
two temples one belongs to the early Chalukya period while the second belongs 


to the Rashrrakuta period. 


Among the early Chalukyan sites in Karnataka, we have three instances 
of apsidal temples. This one at Mahakuta is the smallest. The biggest is the 
Durga temple at Aihole. Another apsidal temple at Aihole has completely 


fallen with only the adhisthana intact. 


Apsidal shrines generally known as Gajaprishta shrines was very 
popular among the Buddhists. Remains of apsidal temples of the pre-early 
Chalukya period have been noticed at Nagarjunkonda and other early historic 
sites. The Pusphabhadra temple at Nagarjunkonda is an apsidal temple meant 


for Siva. 


The apsidal temple of Chikka Mahakuta faces east. In front of it we 
have a tank, This temple measures 37’ x 19’. It is a sandhara temple. The roof 
is missing so also the porch. The temple’s plinth is completely covered by soil. 
It is partially visible on the north side where a kapota moulding with dentils 


could be seen. 


On plan, the temple consists of an apsidal garbhagriha, an apsidal 
pradakshina patha, a sabhamantapa and a porch. The sabhamantapa has four 
pillars, One of the pillars is completely missing. These pillars and pilasters 
divide the temple in to a central nave and side aisles. Around the garbhagriha 
we find a narrow pradakshinha. The passage around the garbhagriha is about 
34” wide. The passage is lighted by two stone windows of simple square 


design. 


The eave above the sanctum wall has recessed steps. A lot of renovation 


has taken place, as a result of which many architectural elements have been 
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Chikka Mahakuta: Apsidal Siva temple 


misplaced. Sculptures that formed part of the koshthas can be found only by the 


clearance of the debris, which is scattered around the temple. 


The sanctum door is simple with four jambs. Unfortunately these are 
worn out. However, in one of the sakhas we can observe floral motifs. In the 
center of the door frame there is a Garuda holding tails of the snakes. These 
snakes in half-human and half-naga form are shown at the bottom of the door 
jambs. The architrave has a series of three kudus, the one on the left is 
crowned by an amalaka, and the one on the extreme right and the central one 


are left uncrowned. 


The harnatara shows mantapas with kudu motif. The sabhamantapa 
which has four pillars and probably had four pilasters, two of which are 
missing, is square in shape with a broad patta in the center of the shaft. This 
patta is designed with bead chains and other decorative motifs, which are in 


some cases unfinished. 


Except, the portion on the sanctum ,the rest of the ceiling is mission. 
The ceiling in front of the sanctum has a padma motif. The sabhamantapa was 
adjoined by a mukhamantapa, or a porch which probably stood on four pillars. 
The entire porch at present is missing. In the center of the porch is a large 
Nandi, which is completely worn-out. On either side of the sanctum door, are 


kept two sculptures, which are mutilated above the knee. 


One of them, to the left side of the sanctum may be Kartikeya, since a 
peacock is seen to the left of his side, and he seems to be holding a lance, 
which is also, mutilated. The other sculpture may be of Ganesha, as a round 


pitha is found on the right side. 


Above the sanctum once stood a Rekh-Nagara-Sikhara. The entire 
sikhara has fallen. A few pieces of the sikhara can be seen lying near the 


temple. 
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In front of the temple is a large square tank, which can be reached 


through a flight of steps, from the front as well as from the right side. 


The tank borders have been rebuilt. A few parts of the temple are seen 
used for the embankment. The beams lying here and there depict kudus, 
peacocks and such other motifs. An interesting aspect of the sabhamantapa is 
the bracket of the pillars. The brackets have floral designs in the over hanging 
nagabandha motif, reminding us of a similar decorative brackets of in 
Chikkegudi. Such brackets are also seen in the temples at Alampur. This Siva 


temple is the earliest apsidal temple of the early Chalukya period. 
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IA., XIX, January 1890, J.F. Fleet, pp.7-20. 


Radicliffe, C.B., Early Chalukya Sculpture, Ph.D. Thesis, 
New York, p. 284. Dr. Carol says, a man named Bappavarsa 
granted the image of Nandi to the temple. However, it 
should be noted that Bappavarsa inscription mentions grants 
of fields in Nandikesvara and not image of Nandi. See — 
LA., Vol.X, p. 104-015. 


Rao, T.A.G., “Elements of Hindu Iconography”, Delhi, 
1968, p.85. 


LA., Vol. X, p. 102-114. 
Ibid...., p.103. 

Ibid..... p. 104. No. XCVL 
Ibid..... p. 104. No. XCV. 


See, Kannada University Epigraphical Series: IX, Bagalkot 
District, p. 341 and p. 223. 


Dr. Carol’s Bhadravalinga temple. 
Durga temple of Carol’s list. 


sate etlaie' and not looking down as reported by Carol. 
(Radicliffe, C.B., op.cit. p. 283-284. 


.a. Stone Nagara temple, of the Seventh ct. are preserved in east 


central India, and the Deccan at Bhubaneshvar, Mahua, 
Anrol, Alampur, Mahakuta, Aihole, and from Dhank and 
Akhondara in Saurashtra. For discussion on Nagara, Dravida 
and Vesara, see Kramrisch, The Hindu temple, pp. 286-295, 
M.A. Dhaky, The Indian temple forms in Karnataka 
Inscription and Architecture, New Delhi, 1977. 

Meister, M.W. “ Prasada as palace : Kutina origins of the 
Nagara temple, in Artibus Asiae, VOl. XLIX, 3/4 pp. 254- 
280. 

Why it is to be called ‘Shiva-Parvati’ panel and not Uma 
Mahesvara, see ‘Siva-Parvati’ under the sixth chapter — 


Sculpture. 
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Chapter - VIII 


RASHTRAKUTA AND OTHER TEMPLES 
iii 


In Mahakuta, four post-early Chalukya temples have been identified.' 
Two of these temples are located within the Chikka Mahakuta area,” to the 


south of the apsidal Siva temple. 


The Rashtrakuta temple at Chikka Mahakuta is not known by any name, 
even locally. Nor is it cared for. But it does catch the attention of an art 
historian. Rashtrakuta temples can be seen at Aihole, Badami, Pattadakal, 
Bachanagudda, Gudur, Yankachi and other places in Bagalkot district. One has 
to note that early Chalukya centers continued to attract the Rashtrakuta 


builders. 


A study of Rashtrakuta? temples located outside the precincts of the 
Chalukyan centers, give us a clear indication that these temples located in the 
Mahakuta region belong to the transition phase from the early Chalukyas to 


that of the Rastrakutas. 


About half-a-kilometer from Mahakuta, on the road leading to Chikka 
Mahakuta, we have two more temples — Adikesvara and Bhairavesvara next to 
one another. These two above mentioned temples and the one located to the 
south of the apsidal temple can be dated to either the closing years or to the 
beginning of the Rashtrakuata period purely on architectural grounds and 


stylistic considerations. 


The Rashtrakuta temple at Chikka Mahakuta: 

This temple located to the south of the apsidal Siva temple at Chikka 
Mahakuta is the only Rashtrakuta structure to be found in this place. On plan it 
consists of a square grabhagriha, and a sukanasi. The garbhagriha is quite 
large, like many temples of the later post-early Chalukya period in the heart of 
the Chalukya land. The garbhagriha has four corner pillars, with two armed 


brackets, which are curvy-profiled. The ceiling is flat, and the beams that 
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Chikka Mahakuta: Rashtrakuta temple 


Chikka Mahakuta: Rashtrakuta temple with later Chalukya (addition) 


support the ceiling are placed on the four corner pilasters. The ceiling is plain 
without any decorative motif. Within the garbhagriha is a linga with a round 
pitha. Though a lot of disturbance has taken place in the gardhagriha, the 
pitha and the linga remain original. It may be noted here that the Rashtrakutas 


preferred a round pitha. 


The sanctum door is simple. It consists of three shakas, the first shaka 
is indented, the second shaka depicts a pilaster which is decorated with a 
medallion at the base, patta on the shaft and another patta with medallion on 
the top of the shaft. On top of the shaft sits a three faced cushion lid and over 
the lid is placed a broad square abacus, which supports a three armed curvy 
profiled bracket. The pattas and the medallions of the shaft are unfinished. 
There is no lintel on the doorframe. Above the brackets of the pilasters there is 
an eave. An interesting part of the eave is its underneath portion. Here we 
have a row of hamsas, which is a typical Rashtrakuta feature. The eave is plain 
without any decoration. What may be called as an architrave depicts four 
dentil blocks. The base of the first jamb is broad and plain. The ceiling of the 
sukanasa is flat and plain. The width of the sukanasa is less than the width of 


the sanctum, and is more or less as wide as the doorframe of the garbhagriha. 


The sukanasa doorframe is very simple without any lintel and with two 


recessing narrow bands on all the three sides, in the inside of the doorway. 


The adhisthana of the temple is now covered by soil. Only jagati, gala 
and kapota moulding with uncarved blocks, meant for carving kudus can be 


seen. 


The outer-walls of both the garbhagriha and the sukanasa are, 
monotonously plain. Above the wall we have the eave in the shape of a kapota 
with uncarved blocks. Above, the garbhagriha rises the kadamba-nagara- 
sikhara, of six steps in pyramidal fashion, with a square stupi on the top. The 
sukanasa of the sikhara has fallen. The broken amalaka that once adorned the 


top of the shikara, is now lying near by. 
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The steps of the sikara are divided into two horizontal parts, the upper 


part, which is taller receedes, while the lower horizontal section projects. 


Below this tier, the underneath part has recessed narrow beams. This type of 


sikhara is a later development, falling in line with the Rashtrakuta period. 


That this temple was a creation of the Rashtrakuta period, is indicated by 


the following facts: 


(1) 


(2) 


The adhishthana resembles, the adhishthana of the temples of the 


Rashtrakuta period in the Badami and Aihole region. 


The plan of the temple with only a garbhagriha (larger) and a smaller 
sukanasi is something, which never occurs, in the early Chalukya 
structures. The kadamba-nagara-sikhara of this temple has no parallel 
in the early-Chalukya period, but similar sikharas can be seen in the 
Rashtrakuta temples of the eighth and ninth centuries. In all probability 
this temple was built at the closing years of the eight-century during the 


Rashtrakuta period. 


Gary Tarr places this temple in the later part of Vijayaditya’s rule and as 


coeval with the Mallikarjuna temple at Mahakuta due to the following points: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The doorway of the sanctum, is a reduced version of the sanctum in the 


Mallikarjuna at Mahakuta. 


The pilasters of the doorway support a kapota over hamsas flying in one 


direction, and above this are boxes for caryatids. 


He says, “The sikhara of the south temple is an unique one and its small 
mandapa is unusal”. The fact is that this sikhara is not of early 
Chalukya period but of the Rashtrakuta period. Similar sikhara can be 
seen in many Rashtrakuta temples. There is nothing unique about the 


sikhara. 
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This temple is all the more interesting, because immediately at the back 
of the sanctum we find one more shrine with its entrance facing the north. On 
closer examination it reveals, architectural motifs and elements akin to later 
Chalukyan times. Thus we find Chikka Mahakata as a special place, wherein 
three schools of architecture stand side by side. The study of this temple 
reveals that, a shrine was added to the Rashtrakuta temple behind the 
garbhagriha in the later Chalukyan times. This temple consists of a 
garbhagriha, which faces the back wall of the Rashtrakuta temple. The 
doorframe of this sanctum, is typically later Chalukya in style with five shakas, 
one of them depicting a pilaster with leaf and nagabandha designs, alternating 
with narrow octagonal bands on the shaft. Above the shaft are a vase, square 
cushion lid, and a large square abacus, with three-armed forty-five degree cut 
profiled brackets. The lintel is plain and does not contain any sculpture. The 
portion in front of the sanctum and the back wall of the Rashtrakuta temple is 
covered by a porch made up of pilasters with leaf design, nagabandha motifs, a 


square bell design motif and on top of the shaft a triangular motif. 


The brackets are 45° profiled on the sides with the central portion left in _ 
tact. The porch is continued on the left side by the addition of two more pillars, 


which are designed like the pilasters. 


The original schist linga with a circular pitha above a square base has 
been disturbed and is now placed in the porch outside the sanctum. We also 
find a mutilated small image of Nandi. The outer casings of the side and back 


walls of the garbhagriha are completely missing. 


The Bhairveshvara temple: 

About % km. from Mahakuta complex of temples, towards the Chikka 
Mahakata are located in the fields, by the side of the road, two temples. These 
are locally known as temples of Bhairavesvara and Adakesvara. The 
Bhairavesvara temple on plan possesses a garbhagriha, ardhamantapa, and 
navaranga. This temple which is dilapidated to some extent on the outside, is 


considerably large in size. It possesses a dravida sikhara. 
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The garbhagriha is square and it has corner pilasters and four pillars in 
the middle. In addition to corner pilasters, there are eight more pilasters on the 
walls in line with the pillars. The pillars are square in shape and are crowned 
by a 45. cut-profiled bracket with a projecting block. The pillars are severely 
plain. The pilasters are tetragonal in shape. A point of interest is, the floor- 
level of the garbhagriha, is nearly two feet lower than the floor level of the 
ardhamantapa and the navaranga. As a result of this low-levelled floor in the 
sanctum, a sort of stone bench is created along the four walls of the 
garbhagriha. There is a pranala on the outside, which is placed below the 


adhishtana. 


In the center of the garbhagriha, there is a Siva-linga of considerable 
size. The round pitha is original, while the linga, which is very small in height, 


seems to be a later insertion. 


The garbha-griha door is fluted into five shakas, which are severly 
plain. One of the shakas depicts a pilaster, which has a square base, 
multifluted shaft with octagonal square bands. The top of the shaft is 
cylindrical in shape which supports a circular cushion lid and a square but a 


large abacus. Three armed 450 cut profiled brackets crown the abacus. 


The lintel contains a relief of Gajalakshmi as is the case with most of the 
temples of the tenth and eleventh century. The lintel does not indicate the 


religious affiliation of the temple. 


Adjoining the sanctum, is an ardhamantapa, which is made up of two 
pilasters on either side of the garbhagriha door and two pillars in front of them. 
The pillars stand on a square pitha. Above the doorframe is a kapota 


moulding. 


The pillar is basically square, followed by a triangular mould, from 
which a vertical band arises and merges with a square patta. Above this patta 
is another patta, with a triangular moulding, with a vertical band, and again a 


triangular moulding. 
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Adakesvara Temple 


Bhairavesvara Temple: Saptamatrikas 


The brackets are 45 cut profiled with a projecting median patta at right 


angle. The ceiling of the ardhamantapa is flat and plain. 


Adjoining the mantapa is a square navaranga. It houses four pillars, 
which are placed on a square platform in the center of the hall. The pillars 
stand on square pithas. The pillars have a square base, crowned by a triangular 
moulding from which issues a vertical band, which merges with a square bell. 
Above the square bell are a patta and a triangular moulding. On top of the 
shaft is a circular base followed by circular cushion lid,which is followed by 
45 degree cut profiled bracket with a median patta at right angle. Only two 
pillars are of this type, while the other two pillars in the navaranga have only a 


square patta. 


The pilasters attached to the walls are tetragonal in shape. The ceilings 
of the navaranga are flat and plain. Within the navaranga are kept sculptures 
of a Nandi facing the garbhagriha, a Saptamatrika panel and a sculpture of 
mulitated Vishnu. The Saptamatrika panel is very much worn out. Their 
respective vahanas carved below them are almost obliterated. Matrikas are 
shown with four hands holding their respective attributes, wh-ch are again 


indistinct. 


The sculpture of Vishnu, which is unfortunately mutilated, is a fine 
example of artistic work of this period. Here Vishnu stands in samabhanga. 
Three of the arms are completely damaged. The upper right hand holds a lotus. 
Behind him is a prabhavali, made of a ring with petals. It looks like a 
siraschakra than a prabhavali. On either side of Vishnu, in the bottom portion 
of the sculpture are four attendants, one of them a lady. Behind Vishnu is an 
elaborately carved prabhavali. It contains fine reliefs of Varaha, Narasimha 


and Matsya and flying Gandharvas. 


Above the doorway is a kapota moulding. The doorframe of the 
navaranga is simple and resembles the doorframe of the garbha-griha. The 


lintel has a Gajalakshmi. 
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The adhistana on the outside consists of upana, kanta, tripatta kumuda, 
kantha and kapota moulding with uncarved blocks. The tripatta kumuda is 
indicative of an earlier date and of its construction during the Rashtrakuta 


period. 


The outerwalls of Bhairavesvara temple are marked by a series of 
projections and recesses. Pilasters form the projections and recesses. At 
regular intervals in both the Navaranga and garbhagriha sections of the walls, 
we also come across, panjaras. These panjaras depict sikhara models. The 
projections and recesses are in keeping with the projections and recesses found 


in the adhishthana. 


In the ardhamantapa, we find two windows, with twelve small holes: 
The eave is in the form of a kapota showing sala and kudu motifs. Above the 
eave runs a parapet. An interesting aspect of the parapet is that is contains 
oblong and cross like dentils. This type of decoration becomes a favorite 
theme for the later Chalukyan artists. However, this decoration is generally 
found on the top most moulding of the adhishthana. Outside the 


Bhairaveshvara temple a broken Nandi image is kept. 


The sikhara is a tri-tala of the Dravidian order, with salas and 
karnakutas. The base of the sikhara has a series of pilasters with three armed 
brackets. The stupi is of indented square type with plain nasika decorations. 
The kalasa is lost. This Bhairavesvara temple is also known as Naganatha 


temple. This temple may belong to the closing years of the Rashtrakuta period. 


The Adikesvara temple: 

This temple is situated to the right cf Bhairavesvara temple. It is locally 
known as Adikesvara temple. Recently, this temple has been completely 
rebuilt. The adhishthana has upana, jagati, kanta, tripatta kumuca, kanta and 
kapota and a moulding with dentil heads which are uncarved. The walls are 


monotonously plain. 
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Adakesvara Temple: Pillar in the navranga 


a series of circular rings. Above the shaft is the circular cushion lid over which 
sits the square indented abacus. The brackets are similar to the brackets of the 
ardhamantapa pillars. These are four -armed and they support the beams over 
which the ceiling is built. As a result of this the navaranga is divided into 
many ankanas. The central ankana above the circular platform is very broad, 
while other eight ankanas are smaller in size and run around the central broad 
ankana. The ceiling of the side ankanas is flat and plain, while the ceiling of 
the central ankana is elaborately worked out. It is octagonal in shape and 


domical at the top. This dome is decorated with an over hanging bud. 


The navaranga doorframe resembles the doorframe of the garbhagriha 
with carved shakas, one of them depicting a pilaster. The only difference is 
that the second shaka is circular in shape and plain, while in the garbhagriha 
section this jamb is decorated with scrolls containing tiny figures of musicians 
and dancers. A modern unit has replaced the right side jamb of the navaranga 
doorway. The lintel depicts Gajalakshmi. On basis of architectural elements 
and stylistic considerations, this temple appears to be more advanced than the 


Bhairaveshvara temple and can be dated to the end of eleventh century. 


References: 


1. Rashtrakuta three temples; one Later Chalukyan tempk. 


2. Gary Tarr could not identify it as Rashtrakuta, and compares it to 
the early Chalukyan temples, and speaks of the absence of the 


features. 


3. Rajashekhara$Rashtrakuta Art in Karnataka, Dharwad, p. 13. 
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Chapter - IX 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This work is a comprehensive work on the architecture of the Early 
Western Chalukyan temples at Mahakuta. It deals with the study of eighteen 
temples within the complex, and six temples outside the complex, but within 
the precincts of Mahakuta. This study spanning the period from C. 550 — 757 
describes and analyses the structural temples at Mahakuta. Architectural study 
is of three dimensions, the study of the framework, the study of sculptural 
decorative and the study of the iconographic decorative. Iconography relates to 
religious background. A humble attempt has been made to cover up all the 


aspects in the following mentioned chapters. 


The first chapter, briefly mtroduces the topic, need for study and the 
methodology followed therein. In the second part the political history is briefly 
mentioned. The second chapter gives the antiquity of the place, and the enigma 
of Mahakuta pillar inscription is discussed. A study of the place has revealed a 
large number of sculptures. We know that the sculptures are the result of 
religious faith followed, hence the third chapter deals with religion on two 
fronts. Part — I deals with religion on holistic approach the Part — II gives the 
growth and sustenance of the Saiva religion at Mahakuta. 


Chpater IV, describes the characteristic features of the early Chalukyan 
temples in this place. Each temple is described in detail beginning with its 
plans, plinth, the exterior and the interior. Art history students have to cultivate 
the habit of keen observation. Smaller motifs and some decorative elements 
have many secrets to reveal. The study reveals that many features like four 
course adhistana, the typical kudu motif on kapota, the Garuda with Naga tails 
in the lalatabimba, the sculptures at the base of the door-frame continue to be 
followed in this site, as is common in other centres. However, we can observe 
that tripatta kumuda, and the narrative sculptures carved on the gaia part of the 
plinth of the Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjuna are special features found here. 
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In chapter V, comparison of the temple plans, external elevation and 
interior aspects with other sites, is attempted. In chapter seven a description of 
the temples in detail is given. This comparison and description of the temples 
is made clear through illustrations. The various sketches in Corel draw, were 
basically done in pen-sketches by the researcher. This approach illustrates the 
great variety of characteristic features and their combinations. The recurrence 
of one feature does not necessarily indicate a progression in time or style has to 
be viewed as a continuities of the earlier practice. The core of the present work 
is its meticulous verbal and graphic description of the temples, characteristic 


features and chronology. 


The study of the plans reveal more than eight types of plans, used 
simultaneously. There is a great variety of plinth types and special ones can be 
observed in the plinth of Mahakutesvara and Mallikarjuna, wherein the gala 
part is enlarged to accommodate narrative sculptures. Three district types of 
super structures can be distinguished among these temples viz. the dravida, 
rekha-Nagara and Bhumi-Prasada or Kadamba Nagara. These appear to have 
developed side by side and to have had some influence upon each other. The 
rekhan-nagara sikhara of the Sangamesvara is the earliest with a sukanasa at 
Mahakuta and this pattern continued in the architecture of Pattakakal. The 
sikhara of Virupakshesvara is of special interest as the bhumi amalaka part of 
the sikhara is used to exhibit sculptures of Nagas and Nandis. This feature is 
found only at Mahakuta. A particular motif, etched on entablature of the 
niches in Sangamesvara known as ‘Uadagama’, is a feature with kudu, and cut 
kudu motif. This is used in Pattadakal in a highly ornate and organized fashion, 
giving rising to jali pattern or netted pattern. M. A. Dhaky and Michael 
Meister use the term saurasena impediment for it. However it should be borne 
in mind that this nomenclature will make the students think that this motif 
came from the Senas in north. But the Chalukyan preceded the Senas. This 
motif is common in the Chalukyan sites. Hence, the term “Saurasena 


impediment” is misleading. 
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Mangalesa and Pulkesi — II. Under Pulkesi — II, extensive conquests were 
undertaken. By 635 A.D. they held command over a large area. Along with 
political power much attention was provided to building activities, and the 
study of these monuments in the first phase exhibit the adoption of cave 
architecture for propagating vedic culture and traditions. A few Buddhist 


traditions were also followed. 


The second phase starts with the restoration of the early Chalukya power 

by Vikramaditya ~ I, son of Pulkesi — II in 655 A.D. This period witnessed the 
zenith of Chalukya political power and cultural achievements under 
Vikramaditya — I, Vinayaditya, Vijayaditya and Vikramaditya — II. This phase 
is marked by the rapid development of structural architecture. Cave 
architecture was given up. Construction of temples meant greater scope for 


architects and sculptors to exhibit their techniques, skill, vision and creativity. 


However at this juncture, I will make it clear why I say three cultural 
phases or cultural movements. In between the period of interregnum, the 
political power was shifted to Chalukya Vishya. This area came under the 
effective control in Pulkesi — II’s rule. In the Tummeyamuru grant, which 
can’t be later than A.D. 637, a reference has been made to Lord Sangamesvara. 
As sequence to this was the founding of a branch known as the Vengi 
Chalukyas in A.D. 624. Thus, the control of Andhradesa seems to have been 
effective since Pulkesi — II’s time. Adityavarma brother of Vikramaditya 
governed the principality of Chalukya Vishaya. 


The study of the architectural activity at Alampur demonstrates that the 
local school of Alampur is not a derivative of the traditions of the temples of 
Pulkesi’s time at Aihole and Badami. The Arka Brahma alloted in the first 
stage of development has an inscription of Vikramaditya. The Vira-Brahma 
and the Bala-Brahma exhibit close architectural elements with Arka Brahma 
and thus Vikramaditya’s support can’t be ruled out. However, the Kumara- 


Brahma lacks particular mannerisms from Aihole and suggests the peculiarity 
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of the Alampur guild of artists. Thus in the first stage the Chalukyans 
continued to support cultural activities at Aihole, Badami. The Svarga-Brahma 
temple is securely dated to Vinayaditya’s time. Further on the basis of the 
architectural and sculptural aspects, the Siva temple at Panyam and 
Mahanandisvara temple at Mahanandi are assigned to Vinayaditya’s period. 
One more inscription of Vijayaditya at Alampur is important as it records the 
construction of an enclosure wall to the temples at Alampur by the pontiff 


Isanacanya in A.D. 713. Thus Alampur was the second cultural centre. 


The third cultural centres is found at Mahakuta and Pattadakal. These 
two places emerged as great Saiva Centres, with all the temples dedicated to 
Siva. The latina shrines at Mahakuta show closer similarity to Kumara Brahma 
temple at Alampur. The Kumara-Brahma reveals a refinement as well as 
advanced features over early Nagara temples at Aihole. This makes it clear 
that local guilds had their own designs and inspirations. The latina shrines at 
Mahakuta are to be dated in the restoration period. In the rich cultural 
enterprise, the royalty or nobility and the priestly order contributed or play a 
significant role. To this aspect we possess definitive epigraphical evidence. 
The Amudalpadu plates of Vikramaditya refer to the siva mandala diksha. The 
preacher sundarshanacharya is mentioned as the receipient of the gifts. This 
important event must have led to the inauguration of temple building activities 
at Alampur, for this place had by then attained political importance. In the 
second half of the restoration period Mahakuta and Pattadakal emerged as great 
centres of Saiva religion. At Pattadakal a new adherence to religion was made 
by the sectarian pillar of Kirtivarma — II. The inscription mentions it as a 
‘trisula — stambha’ which became a landmark and attracted visitors from far 


and near. 


In Mahakuta building activity started with the replacement of the brick 
temple of Mahakutesvara with a stone temple in the closing years of the 
seventh century A.D. This was followed by the construction of temples with 


rekha nagara sikharas. 
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This building activity at Mahakuta started with the renovation of the 
main temple of Mahakutesvara sometime in between A.D. 700-720. In fact, 
there is a possibility that the entire earlier temple in brick was replaced by a 
new temple with garbhagriha, pradakshinapatta, sabhamantapa and 
mukhamantapa. On stylistic and architectural grounds this temple can be 
placed at the end of the seventh and the beginning of the 8" century. As far as 
antiquity is considered, it is the earliest temple to be referred in the inscriptions 
of the Chalukyas. The Mahakuta pillar inscription reveals that it was a great 


place of religious import and antiquity. 


We find about six inscriptions in this temple alone. Except the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription, the rest of the five inscriptions do not mention the 
name of the deity, while giving donations. We can therefore surmise that this 
was the only well known temple of the place. The rest of the temples, 
including the Mallikarjuna were built in the later part of the restoration period. 
To be precise some of them were constructed during the period of 
Vikramaditya — II and his successor. The study of the sculptures reveal that we 
have thirteen sculptures of Siva. The syncretic forms of Siva namely, 
Ardhanaresvara and Harihara are special. The Ravana’s episode with Siva is 
highlighted in miniature reliefs in the Mahakutesvara temple. The chiselling of 
a rare iconographic form of Urdhvaretas about six in number, indicates the 
imaginative bent and religious zeal of the Chalukyan artist. The female of 
principle of saktas, which was worship from early times was glorified during 
this time. Aspects of non-religious art can also be seen here in form of mithuna 
and maithuna sculptures. Decorative arts like flower motifs, geometrical 
designs, pattas, medallions were used liberally. Due to their variety, styles, 
ornamentation the Chalukyan’s sculptures occupy a prominent position in the 


annals of the Deccan art. 


Identification of three Rastrakuta temples and one later Chalukyan led to 
the understanding of new patterns and architectural elements. Especially the 
sculpture of Vishnu in Bairavesvara temple is a rear depiction of Vishnu in the 


round. 
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At this juncture, it would be appropriate to speak about few 


misconceptions and faulty interpretations of certain structures by early writers. 


We find single celled temples built in a line on all the four sides of the 
prakara. We find two temple placed diagonally to the main temple, these are 
Agastesvara and Lakulesvara temple. This gave an idea to the early writers 
that Mahakutesvara had two sub-shrines. However, the study reveals that this 
concept did not originate till the conquest of Kanchi in 740 A.D., i.e., till the 
time of Vikramaditya — II. The first early Chalukya temple with sub shrines is 
the Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal. Mahakutesvara temple did not have any 


parivara shrines. 


The second misconception is about the dates of the temples in the 
complex. According to the early writers, the architectural activities ended with 
the death of Vinayaditya (A.D. 680 — 696), or in other words no temples were 
constructed in the eighth century. The study has revealed that all most all the 
temples at Mahakuta were built in the second part of the restoration period. 
The fact is, in Karantaka maximum number of temples were built in the eighth 
century A.D., including the ones at Mahakuta. This phase was remarkable for 
the rapid development of structural architecture and the creation of graceful 
temples as at Aihole, Mahakuta and Pattadakal. 


For art historians it is of great interest to locate the earliest structure at 
any given place based on certain evidences. The oldest structure in Mahakuta 
was eagerly searched for by scholars in recent years. In their search they zeroed 
on two unpretentious temples called the Banantigudi and the Hire 
Mahakutesvara. 


However, a study and re-examination of the so called ‘cliff-temple’, led 
us to believe that it is not a temple at all. In fact it was a secular structure used 
as a rest house by the devotees who traversed the uphill climb from Badami to 
Mahakuta and vice versa. On the basis of architectural elements and stylistic 
considerations the Banantigudi is assigned, to the period of Pulkesi — II. 
Therefore its antiquity cannot be pushed back to 600 A.D. 
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However, the most interesting structure within the complex is the 
Bhadravalinga temple. A careful study of Bhadravalinga temple, its placement, 
vis-a-vis the temple of Somesvara, its plinth, extension of the plinth has given 


us a totally opposite result. 


This temple was not a temple at all. It was an open pillared mantapa for 
a Nandi, placed opposite to Somesvara temple. We can clearly see that the 
temple possessed on plan a sanctum, a porch and Nandi mantapa. A modem 
wall has separated these two units giving rise to the confusion that 
Bhadrvalinga temple has lost its walls, and some one built it by modern cement 
walls. The temples of Mahakuta are of significant for three aspects related to 


architecture. 


First the presence of two temples with rekha-nagara-shikhara 
possessing a sukanasa. Sikharas with sukanasa became popular in the temples 
at Pattadakal. Mahakuta like Pattadakal and Aihole is noted for temples of 
dravida and kadamba nagara order. We find three distinct types of sikharas in 
the temples at Mahakuta. Secondly the rekha-nagara-sikara of 
Virupakshesvara temple at Mahakuta, was the first temple to accommodate the 
symbols of the mulabera, in the sikara. For instances, the bhumi-amalaka, at II 
and III tier accommodate Naga and Nandi sculptures. This feature is later on 
highlighted in the Dravidaian temples in south in the post-early Chalukya 
period. Thirdly, none of the shrines with kadamba-nagara-sikhara can be 
assigned to seventh century on stylistic grounds. This sikhara was highly 


favoured by the Rashtrakutas. 


We can identify an early Rashtrakuta temple with kadamba-Nagara 
sikara at Chikkamahakuta, to the south of the apsidal temple. On careful 
observation it can be seen that Rashtrkuta sikharas of Kadamba nagara variety 
differed from the early Chalukyan ones in the way the different tiers are 


bifurcated into two horizontal bands. 
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The presence of Lakulisa sculptures in more numbers at Mahakuta is 


again an influence from Alampur region. 


It will not be out of place here to mention a few words about the 
kadamba-Nagra-shikhara. According to its nomenclature it was patronized by 
the kadambas. This is a well-known style in Karnataka. This is also called as 
stepped-pyramidal sikhara. It became popular among the builders during the 
early Chalukya and Rashtrakuta periods. Under early Chalukyas it was 
adopted at both Mahakuta and Aihole. In Mahakuta out of eighteen temples, 
fourteen have the kadambanagarasikhara, two dravida and two rekha-nagara 


sikhara. 


In the present study an attempt has been made to work out a probable 
chronology of the temples at Mahakuta. This is based on_ stylistic 
considerations based on motifs and such other elements and wherever possible 


epigraphical evidences. 
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adhishthana 
abhaya 
adri-sopana 
ahuyavarada 
alaya 


amalaka 


anjali 
ankana 
ankusha 


antarala 


apasmarapur usha 


apsara 
ardhamantapa 
asana 


astadikpalakas 


asura 
balipitha 
bana 
bhitti 


bhumi-amalaka 


bhuta 
bhuvanesvari 


brahma bhaga 


basement, plinth, moulded base 


hand posture suggesting protection 
a flight of steps 

hand in teaching pose 

temple 


top most moulding in the shape of a ribbed 
myro-balam fruit, found in the rekha-nagara- 
sikhara 


hands ‘ieined together in form of worship 
bay 

goad 

vestibule, anti-chamber 

dwarf of ignorance 

celestial damsel 

compartment in front of the temple 
sitting posture, pedestal 


the eight guardians of the eight cardinal 
directions. Indra-east; Agni-south-east; 
Yama-south; Nirutte-south-west; Varuna- 
west; Vayu-north-west; Kubera-north and 
Isana-north-east 


demon 

alter for offerings 
arrow 

wall 


a unit of rekha-nagara-sikhara in the form of 
amalaka which appears at the corners 


raksasa, demon-like 
ceiling 


the square bottom portion of linga 
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cakra 
chauri or chamara 
dakshinayana 


damaru 


danda 
dandanayaka 
dhanus 
dhavaja-stambha 
dvara 

dvara sakhas 


dvarapala or 
dvarapalaka 


dvi-patta 
eka-kuta 
gada 
gajaprishtha 
gala 

gana 
gandharvas 
garbhagriha 
ghanta 
ghata 


gopura 


griva 
hamsa 


hara 


harantara 


Jagati 


disc, wheel 
fly whisk 
sun’s orientation in southern hemisphere 


a small drum held in the hand, a musical 
instrument 


stick, rod 
general 
bow 
flag-post 
doorway 
door jambs 


door guardian 


a basement moulding 

single garbhagriha or one celled temple 
mace 

an apsidal 

a basement moulding 

a dwarf, follower of siva, yaksha 

a flying celestial nimbs 

sanctum sanctorum 

bell 

an earthen pot | 


tower, superstructure above the entrance’ 
gateway to the temple complex 


a basement moulding, neck 
swan 


necklace, a string of miniature shrines 
comprising kuta, at the corner and sala in the 
middle 

the recession between the kuta and the sala 


a basement moulding 
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jalandhara 
jali 
jatabhara 


jatamandala 


kadamba-nagara- 


sikhara 
kaksasana 
kalasa 


kalyanamandapa 


kantha 
Kapala 
kapota 


karandamakuta 


karnakuta 
karnapula 
katisutra 


katyavalambita 


khadga 


khatavanga 


Kolla 
kostha 
kshetra 
udu 
kumbha 


kumbha-panjara 


kumuda 


kundala 


pierced stone window 

perforated window, net-like effect 

crown composed of locks of hair 

crown made of hair locks in particular fashion 


stepped pyramidal superstructure above the 
garbhagriha 


stone bench 
final, pot 


hall for performing the wedding ceremony of 
the deity 


a basement moulding 
skull 
the top most moulding of a basement, eave 
crown so called because it resembles a pile of 
pots 
architectural element at the extreme ends 
ear ornament 
waist cord 


hand resting on waist or hips suggesting a 
posture of ease. 


sword 


a club made of a bone of fore arm or leg with 
a human skull attached to it. 


valley (Kannada word) 
niches 

holy place 

architectural motif, window 
a pot pitcher 


a decorated vase or pitcher with a pilaster 
issuing out of its mouth 


a basement moulding 


ear — ring 
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kuta 


lalatabimba 


linga 


mahanasika 


maithuna 
makara 
makuta 
mantapa 
matsaya 
mithuna 
mulabera 
naga-bandha 
nandimantapa 
nasi 

nasika 
navaranga 


nirandhara 


padma 

pali dvaja 
panjara 

parasu 

parivara shrine 
patta 

pitha 

potika 
pradakshinapath 


miniature shrine motif 


centre portion of lintel depicting god or 
goddesses or symbol 


phallic emblem of the god Siva 


a slab in the form of a huge kudu attached to 
the sukhanasika of a sikhara 


coitus 

a crocodile like animal with floriated tail 
crown; kirita 

a pillared hall; a pavilion 

wheel with fish as spokes 

amorous couple 

the main deity in the sanctum 

hood like terminations in a pillar 
pavillion for nandi (bull) 

horse-shoe shaped design element 
projected arched opening 

central pillared hall adjoining the anti-chamber 


temple deviod of a closed circumbulatory 
passage around the sanctum 


lotus, a basement moulding 

flag of the Chalukyas of Badami 

a shallow niche formed by pilasters 
battle axe 

subsidiary shrine 

band 

pedestal, seat 

bracket 


circumbulatory passage 
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prakara 

pranala 

prasada 

puja 
purna-kalasa/ghata 
pushkarani 
rangamantapa 
rekha-nagara-sihara 
rekha-nagara-sikhara 


rucaka 


rudra bhaga 
sabhamantapa 
sakha 

sala 


sala 


samabhanga 


sandhara 


sankha 
saptamatrika 
sarpa 

sarpa keyura 
savkiya guru 
Shruk 
sikhara 
simha-pitha 
simhasura 


siraschakra 


open court yard enclosed by high walls 
chute; way for religious water to go out 

the whole temple 

religious worship 

kumbha 

tank 

an open pillared hall 

curvilinear sikhara 

curvilinear superstructure above the sanctum 


a type of pillar with square shaft relieved with 
upper and lower shaft bands and semi circle 
above these 


the circular top portion of a linga 

a pillared hall 

door jamb 

an oblong member with wagon shaped roof 


an architectural element which is oblong in 
shape with a wagon shaped roof 


straight or erect pose without flexions 


temple with a closed circumbulator passage 
around the garbhagriha 


conch 

Seven Mothers 

snake 

band of snakes 

personal preceptor 

laddle | 

superstructure above the garbhagriha 
lion throne or seat 

asura 


wheel attached to the back of the crown 
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Siva mandala diksha 


sopana 


stambha 


sthala purana 


stupti 


sukhanasi 
surul yali 
swastika 

tala 

taranga 

tirtha 

torana 
tribhanga 
tri-kuta 
tri-patta 
tri-patta-kumuda 
tulabhara 
udara-bandha 
upana 


uradhvatesha 


ultarayana 
vahana 


vritta kumuda 


imitation ceremony into Saiva religious fold 


flight of steps 


free standing monolithic pillar in front of a 
temple 


lore of a particular place 


the top most part of the sikhara on which is set 
the finial 


antarala 

a legendary animal flanking a flight of steps 
an auspicious symbol 

tier 

roll mouldings 

holy water, very near sacred place 

arch 

triple flexion; standing posture 

three celled temple 

band with three horizontal divisions 

a basement moulding, with three bands 
beam 

stomach-band 

the lower most member of a basement 


upward membrum virile suggesting control of 
semen 


sun’s orientation in northern hemisphere 
vehicle of the god or goddesses 


basement moulding with round face 
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APPENDIX - I 


Temple rituals include pujas, aratis, abhisekhas and_ special 
ornamentation. Trikal puja is followed every day. Morning, afternoon and 
evening the puja is performed without fail. On chaitra shuddha 15, (Davanada 
Hunnime), Shri Mahakutesvara yatra Mahakutesava is performed. On this day 
‘Pushpa Ratha’ (chariot decorated with flowers) is drawn. The next day 
‘Gaddiya Teru’ is pulled. 


On Vaishakha shuddha 15 (Agi Hunnime) the Mangala (auspicious) 
bath is performed in the visnupuskarni, along with the puja of Ganga. On this 
day Shri Mahakutesvara is decorated with ornaments and flowers. Then his 
puja is performed. Along with puja, Pallakki Seva, and other rituals are 
observed. This day seems to be of special importance, as Mangalesa donated 
lands and wealth to this god on vaishakha shuddha 15. 


In the month of Shravana, every day Maharudrabhisheka, special 
Bilvaarchana, Shiva Sahasra nama recitation, Mangala strotra and 
Ganaradhane are performed meticulously. The penultimate Monday before the 
last Sharavana Monday is of special significance. On this day the waters from 
Visnupuskarni are carried amidst the chanting of mantras and it is mixed with 
the waters of Shri Kalakaleshvara tirtha. After this the water of from the 
Kalakaleshvara tirtha is brought from there and mixed with the water of 
Vishnupushkarni. 


In the month of Kartika, everyday the area is lightened up with lamps. 
In the same month on Amavsya day Mahadeepotsava is celebrated. Every 
available space in the complex is lighted with lamps. During the night it gives 
a beautiful appearance. In the month of Magha, Mahasivaratri puja is 
celebrated. A large number of people from places around Mahakuta gather on 


this occasion. 


On all the three days of Kartika 14, Magha 14 and Phalguna 14, 
Deepotsava is performed. Javala ceremony, Mahaprasada, marriages and other 
auspicious ceremonies are celebrated from time to time. Every Amavasya, and 


Hunnime the Shivalinga is decorated and special pujas are performed. 


APPENDIX - II 


LOOSE SCULPTURES FROM 
MAHAKUTA AT THE KITTUR MUSEUM 


1. A visit to the Kittur museum on 19-11-2006, revealed to us a set 
sculptures from Mahakuta. Records kept in the museum do not mention 
the exact find spot at Mahakuta. However, a few sculptures could be 
related to their original position by careful examination. The best 
example is the Siva-Parvati panel, (exhibit No.159). It fits correctly in 
the central hollow of the ceiling of Sangamesvara temple at Mahakuta. 
Before, we go into further details here is a list of the loose sculptures at 


the museum. 


om List of loose sculptures from Mahakuta: 
SI.No. Exhibit No. Description 


1. 159 Siva-Parvati with Skanda 
2, 166 Dvarapala 

3. 168 Dvarapala 

4. 169 Balakrishna 

5: 163 Rama 

6. 156 Visnu 

Ws 153 Female Bust 

8. 453 Mahishamardini 

9. 436 Saraswati 

10. 516 Siva 

11. 328 Sapta Matrikas 

12. 452 Garuda 

13. 451 Garuda 

14. 520 Two pieces unidentifiable sculptures 
15. 456 Female figure 

16. 519 Dvarapala 

17. 518 Ganesha 

18. 442 Linga 


— 
so 


508 Thigh of a female figure 


iii 


Description of the sculptures: 


1. 


Exhibit No.159 is labeled as Uma-Maheswari. This panel is 18” in 
length and 20” across. This sculpture was originally in the sukanasa of 


sikhara of the Sangmesvara temple. It is datable to the 8" century A.D. 


Here, Siva is shown sitting on a pitha in lalitasana leaning on 
counchant Nandi with Parvati seated on his left thigh who holds child 
Kartikeya and embracing him. Siva is four armed; his upper right hand 
holds an axe, with snakes and lower left embraces Uma. The lower right 
hand leans on Nandi and the upper left hand touches Parvati’s head. 
Two ganas stand to her left. Two more ganas are to the right of Siva. 
Siva wears a skull in his hair and has an oval halo. It is 65” in 
circumference. This sculpture is obviously that of Siva-Parvati with their 


son Kartikeya. 


Exhibit No.166 is that of a Dvarapala. Stylistically it belongs to 8” 
century A.D. The Dvarapala is in samabhanga and is two armed. The 
right hand holds a long trisula and the left hand placed on the left thigh. 
It is 38” in height. 


Exhibit No.168, is that of a Dvarapala, datable to the 8" century A.D. 
He is in tribhanga and two armed. The right hand holds a danda and the 


left is placed on the head of a small figure carved near him. 


Exhibit No.169 is that of Balakrishna in crawling position. It is 28” 
broad and 16’ high. Stylistically this sculpture belongs to 14" century. It 


may be a part of a railing in a temple. 


Exhibit No.163 depicts Rama in tribhanga with two arms. In the right 
hand he holds a sword and in the left hand he holds a bow. This figure 


is 29” high. 


Exhibit No.156: It is a figure of Visnu in samabhanga. He is four armed, 


holding cakra, sankha, gada, and padma. It is 26” high and 18” broad. 


10. 


11. 


£2, 


13. 


At the bottom on the right side we have a chauri bearer. On stylistical 


grounds it belongs to the 13-14" century A.D. 


Exhibit No.153, is a sculpture of a lady in schist. Only the bust is 
preserved, it is 15” high. It belongs to the 11" - 12" century A.D. She 


wears three types of necklaces. 


Exhibit No. 436, is a beautiful figure of Saraswati, but unfortunately her 
head is broken, she is four armed; the upper hands are broken; the lower 
hands hold rosary in abahayamudra and pustaka. She is seated in 
padmasana on a padmapitha. She sports beautiful jewellery on her neck, 


arms and legs. 


Exhibit No. 516 is a figure of Siva which is broken below the waist. It 
has two arms, but the left arm is broken and the right hand holds an 


indistinct object. It is 15” high. 


Exhibit No. 328 is a panel of Saptamatrikas, it is made in schist and 
roughly datable to the 10" century, It is 5 ft. 3” across and 15” high. The 
Matrikas are flanked on by Veerbhdra and Ganesha. Here Brahmi is 
shown with three heads and Kaumari with six heads, out of which only 
three heads are shown. The lanchanas of the Matrikas are carved on 


the pitha below them. 


Exhibit No. 452 is a figure of Garuda in anjali pose, and it is datable to 
eighth century A.D. It’s wings are spread behind and are broken. It is 
15” across and 18” in height. 


Exhibit No. 451, is another figure of Garuda in anjali, and is also 
datable to 8" century A.D. Its wings are spread out in flying posture. 


The entire portion below the waist is broken. It is 18” in height. 


Exhibit No. 520: These reliefs may be from railing (?). These may be 
assigned to ninth century A.D. Piece No. 1 is 14” high, pieces No. 3and 


Kittur Museum: Saptamatrika panel 


Kittur Museum: Sarasvati 


Kittur Museum: Garuda 


GARUDA. 


Kittur Museum: Garuda 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


4 are 14” long and 10” across. Pieces No. Sand 6 are 19” long and 10” 
across. From which temples at Mahakuta these come is not possible to 


determine. 


Exhibit No. 456 represents a female figure which is broken below the 
waist. However, it is early Chalukyan in style and may be placed in the 


8" century A.D. 


Exhibit No. 519: It is an 8" century A.D. Dvarapala with two arms, the 
right hand holds sarpa and the left hand is indistinct. The figure is 
broken below the thighs. 


Exhibit No. 518, is of a dancing Ganesha. 
Exhibit No. 442, is a linga. Probably it may be a votive sculpture. 


Exhibit No. 508: This piece is a depicting a thigh that once formed part 
of a male sculpture at Mahakuta. 
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APPENDIX - III 
TEMPLES IN THE HULLIGEMMANA KOLLA 


Location: This U-shaped red sand stone valley is about 6 kms from 
Mahakuta and 3 kms from Nandikeswara. From Nandikesvara we have to take 
a right turn to the main road and after traveling for about 1 km, we take a left 
turn, and after travelling for about 25 minutes by car, one reaches the front of 


the cliff. 


The base of the cavern is very wide and it houses loose sculptures as 
well as sculptures on the rock. There are a few small temples on the hill. In all 
there are nearly one dozen early Chalukya temples in the valley. Majority of 
these possess Kadamba-Nagara Sikhara. This place is also called Bhadra 
Nayakana Jalihal. 


Description of the monuments: 

Two flat roofed structures are seen at the bottom of the hill on the right 
side. The bigger one has a garbhgriha, with a big linga within é pitha. It is 
adjoined by a pillarless hall. While the garbhagriha is small in size the hall is 
bigger than the garbhagriha. Probably it had a porch. The pillars of the porch 
can be seen lying in debris. The door frame of the garbhgriha is narrow, with 
only two jambs. At the lower base, we have ganas, Ganesha with two arms, 
and Mahishamardini with eight arms. The first door jamb is plain and the 
second one has diamond and petal row. It has not lintel. The hall is almost 
squarish; the doorway has simple jambs; on both sides of the wall, we find 
large dvarapalas in tribhanga, leaning on the gadas. However the lintel here is 
beautifully carved with a miniature sculpture of Siva New Delhi Parvati with 
Nandi. We also find sankhanidhi and Padmanidhi below door jambs beside the 
davrapalas. The basement is made up of upana, jagati, gala and kapota with 


kudus. 
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Huligemmana Kolla; Byahma, Vishnu, Siva and Saptamah'be 
Panels. 


The walls are plain. To the right of the entrance doorway, is an 
inscription mentioning Vikramaditya — II. Below the eave on all three sides we 
have a row of garlands of festoons interlinked. This motif can be observed in 


some of the temples at Pattadakal. 


The three lined inscription refers to Vikramaditya Satyasraya (II) and 
states, that one Benamma, son of Devari prepared the casket which was heaven 
bound as an act of merit. The inscription is of significance because according 
to K.V. Ramesh, it conveys that the mortal remains of king Vikramaditya — II 
were placed in this Karanda, or casket and over it a memorial was built. In 
other words it would mean a temple was built as a memorial to preserve the 
remains of Vikramaditya-II. What circumstances led to his death is surmised 
by K.V. Ramesh who feels that the king and his retinue was ambushed and 
killed. At the very spot where this gruesome incident had happened, memorials 
were raised for the king, his two queens and the officers who accompained 


him. A Sundara does not agree fully with the reading the text. 


The temple with the inscription has been identified as the memorial built 
for Vikramaditya-II. The temple is a flat roofed temple. Though some of the 
temples have sikharas, this one does not possess super structure. To the right 
of the above temple is a single celled temple with /inga in it. It is unpretentious 
with a simple doorway and without lintel. Underneath the eave is a row of 


garlands as in the above temple. 


The third temple nearby has a garbhgriha and a simple doorway. Its 
sikhara is worn out. It is a Kadamba-Nagara-Sikhara. The pillars are square. 
A small Nandi is placed opposite the proch. These two temples may represent 
according to K.V. Ramesh the memorials of Vikramaditya’s two queens 
Lokamahadevi and Trailokyamahadevi. Of the single celled small temples 
with kadamba-nagara-sikhara, the temple at the top most level near the 
Saptamatrika sculptures houes a beautiful sculpture of Siva and Parvati with 


Nandi. The smaller temples may be the memorial temple built for the officers 


Vill 


who accompained Vikramaditya-II on the fateful journey according to K.V. 


Ramesh. ! 


It is pertinent here to examine whether this temple can be considered as 
a memorial temple for Vikramaditya — I]. The person who prepared the casket 
is one Bennamma. And it was done as an act of merit. What sort of merit it 
was, we do not know. Secondly, we do not know how Bennamma was related 
to Vikramaditya — II. If at all there was a need to erect a memorial temple, then 
persons of the royal family could have got themselves involved. To expect 
Kirtivarma — II to remain a silent spectator to one unknown Bennamma raising 
an unpretentious, rough in looks and a small temple without even a sikhara, as 
a memorial to his father will be difficult to explain. Vikramaditya-II was one 
of the greatest rulers of the early Chalukya period. At the same time the three 
most well known temples of the Chalukyas namely the Durga at Aihole and the 
Virupaksha and the Mallikarjuna temple at Pattadakal were constructed during 
his time. When someone who patronized the building of such magnificent and 
very large temples, naturally deserves, if at all there was a move to erect a 
memorial to him, an edifice as beautiful and as large as the above three 
temples. Looking at the Hulligemmanakolla temple, it is doubtful whether 
Kirtivarman-II would have allowed Bennamma to raise such an insignificant 


structure in honour of one of the greatest rulers of the Chalukya family. 


Dr. A. Sundara speaks on the sculptures of Bhutamata found in the rock- 
shelter of the Hulligemmanakolla. He writes, “The iconographic traits of the 
sculpture such as wings and the presence of the owl and the distant parallel 
suggest that the goddess here is presiding deity of a cemetery and the 
identification of the sculpture of Bhutamata is probably correct. The goddess 
with the ganas, hovers over the cemetery. Owls are usually associated with 
cemeteries. Hence the wings to the goddess and the owl are appopriately in 
this sculpture only depicted and not in the sculptures of the goddess else where 


in other context.” 


The sculpture referred to by A. Sundara is now broken. It is not an early 
Chalukya sculpture. It is a sculpture of the 12 century. To connect the 
sculpture of a 12" century with early Chalukyan shrines and cal. the place a 
cementry is not logical. Moreover, the presence of Lajja Gauri sculptures 
indicates that the kolla was a place very much frequented by those who desired 
children from worship. To think of placing Lajja Gauri in a cementry looks 


very odd. 


Description of the sculptures at Hulligemanakolla: 

On the wall of the carven on the right side we have beaut:fully carved 
early Chalukya sculptures. Unfortunately these are painted. Starting from the 
left we have three headed Brahma, seated on a padma. He is four armed. The 
right upper hand holds shruk (spoon), upper left a rosary and both the lower 


arms hold fruits. 


Next to Brahma, we have visnu on padmapitha. The upper left arm 
holds chakra, the upper right arm the shruk (spoon), upper left a rosary and 


both the lower arms hold fruits. 


Next to Brahma, we have Visnu on padmapitha. The upper left arm 
holds chakra, the upper right arm the shruk, lower left is placed on the thigh 
and the lower right is in abhaya mudra. He is seated in maharaja lilasana 
pose. Siva is shown in two forms, in linga form and in his human form. Next 
to him, Parvati is seated in sukasana, with Nandi behind. Siva is shown with 
jatamukta and in the right arm he is holding a damaru and in the left arm he is 
holding the back of Parvati, who is seated on his thigh. Nandi is shown with a 


big hump. 


Next is a panel of saptamatrikas. The first one is that of Brahmi with 
three heads and four arms, holding shruk (ladle) while the other hand is 


indistinct. 


Huligemmana Kolla: Naga sculptures 


Maheswari is shown with trishula, padma and Bijaphala; Vaishnavi is 
shown with chakra and sankha; Indrani is shown with Vajra-hasta, with both 
hands in distinct; Varahi is shown with a club; kaumari is shown in sukasana 
with trishula and kamandala; Chamuda is shown seated with legs spread, 
wearing a kapala crown. The last image is of Ganesha. The most fascinating 
and interesting sculpture is an image of Nagaraja. It is almost three feet in 
height. He rises from the seat of his own coils and has five-headed hood 
canopy. He is four armed with lower right broken, as also the lower left. The 
upper left leans on his coil, and the upper right holds a lonch. He wears a tall 


makuta. 


Apart from these sculptures we have two Lajja Gauri sculptures and 
badly damaged Bhutamata and Bhairava. The last two can be dated to late 12" 
century on stylistic grounds, but they are badly damaged. 


The Lajja Gauri images continue to have the same posture. However the 
depiction of the lotus flower is different from the Lajja-Gauri sculptures from 
prime unkes. The lotus flower appears more like a sunflower, and on stylistic 
grounds can be dated to the middle of the 8" century A.D. The presence of 
Lajja Gauri sculptures in the kolla, suggests the popularity of the fertility cult 


and the large following it commended. 
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APPENDIX — IV 
INSCRIPTIONS IN MAHAKUTA 


I. On the right pillar of the sabhamantapa of the Mahakutesvara temple. 
“bheeravorail bhaighotagara” 
(Seems to refers to a sculptor of the pillar) 
(South Indian Inscriptions Vol. 5 No. 460) 


Il. On the same pillar, below the above inscription we have the following 
inscription: 
1. anyasthind krutham papamp punya 
2. sthané vi(pa)na..... punyasthane kri 
3. tain papam vajralépena 
4. tishtati 
States that the sin committed in other places vanishes in a holy place. 
But a sin committed in a holy place, sticks like a coating of Vajra. The 


charaters of 8" century A.D. 
(South Indian Inscription Vol. 15 No. 461) 


HI. In the same sabhamantapa on the left pillar we have the following 
inscription: 
1)  svasti.....samadhigata — panchamahagabda — ma 
2) hasamahta ratn-avalokam rana-dhura 
3) dhavalamn katakadivakaran ujja (jjva)la — chandgama 
4) yyagala mallam vira-g6pala-drGhara sanni 
5) pata kiriya-Bhairava pratyanta-niartta 
6) mda ¢rimat(d-) Ba(-ba) ppuvarasa (sar=) ssa (=$a) 
kanripakal-atita 
7) sa(m) vatsara-Satanigal=entu-nu(nf)ra ayivatta 


8) “araneya jaya-sa(rh)vatsavada kartlabrosp 


Xil 


9) 


a 
ka su($u)ddha patichamiyum Budhavadandu(nj)ma ae 


10) gudake vandu puandikésa @°va) ra-mu(mls) —nellu-ge- 
: 11) yuvafn kotfa(ru) (II) sindara magal=ffi 


12) jabbeya maga 


This is the famous Bappavara inscription of 10" century, which speaks 
PP: 


of an endowment of places in Nandikesvara, to the god came from Kataka to 


Maguda. Maguda is the name of Mahakuta. In Kannada it means ‘main hill’; 


‘Maguda’, Bappavarasa is described as Maha-Samanta, Ratnavaloka, 


Ranadhura Dhavala... e 


tc. 


(Indian Antiquary Vol. X, No. XCVI) 


IV. In the mukhamantpa, on the left pillar nearer to the sanctum door, we 


have the famous ‘Puttimani naga’ inscription. 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
1) 
8) 
9) 


Transcription 
Puttimaninaga — kafnbhaniga ...... ja 
gatuth-bfuni) ga neladanti danteyade 
‘addo (?| do)n = a(a?) tarhg = ishtana 
yan =txpve-maliasaninta - 
n= uttamagalla goppe puttidobir = a 
graharam (7?) tala-vididu kalegado 


-kigti Sagtad = ®(m) bayi — ru(#qura)“a(ra) vatta (has) 


aruvara iridoppa (?/ pa) prakatisi 


dan 


It refers to the reign of Jagattunga probably a Rashtrakuta king at states 


that, the king’s feudatory a certain Uttamagalla, participated in a battle and 
killed 1966 men with his kadatale (a sheild). The same text is found on a pillar 


in Pattadakal. It is 9" century A.D. record. 
(South Indian Inscriptions Vol. 15, No. 762, I.A., Vol. X, p. 104, No. XCV) 


Xili 


V. In the mukhamantap of Mahakutesvara temple: On the right side, pillar of 


the frist room of pillar: 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 


8) 
9) 


Transcription 
svasti ..... VijaySditya-Gatyasyaya-driprithivi- 
vallabha-maharaja —“adhiraja — paranfésVara-bhata- 
rafa prana-vallabhe Vinapotigal =envor=sille 
yar[11] }varamudatayvir —-Qevamanchalgal=avara 
magaldir=kuchipdgal=avara magalu Vintpo- 
tigala (’) illiye hiranya-garbham-ildu ella dana- 
mu(ma)nigodtu dévana pithaman=kisuvine kati 
belliya 
kodeyawn=crisié(ye) Mangalfulle ashta-Satath kshé’ 
tra(m) gotto 4dan=alidon=pafichamahapatakanakkum 


This inscription records the grant of Hiranyagarbha, by Vinapoti to the 


God after providing a copper cover to the pedestal of the diety and a silver 


Umbrella as well as some land grants. (Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, p. 103, No. 


XCIV) 


VI. The Mahakuta pillar inscription of 602 A.D. in the Bijapur Museum. 


1) 


2) 


Transcription: 
Om Svagtz Minavya-sagotranath Haritiputranarh 
apratihat — Oteftha — bala — matipratapa — Sauryya - 
dhairyya — Viryyanath Mafapitri — pad — anuddhyé 
(8) navn yathAvidhi — hut — @gni -¢ &ni/ 
Narfyathakam — archchit — arthinarhaneka-dhavama- 
karmma - punya — prasavariath Chalikyfiam — 


-anvayé sambhutah sri “fayasim ~gha-vallabhéndré® 


nrpah Maghavah-iva guga-sampannah ridhya'yai ~ 


3) Srvavan-@pamah(Ill) Tasy — ‘anuvupa — guga - 


Saurrya — riddhis = t@éj —‘otsaha — Vikkramasmiti — 


Xiv 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


mati -pratapa -— naya -vinay adh@nabhirat = 
samutpannah -sugrihita-namadhéye Ranarag-akhya- 
nripah yéna-ra- 
Nasya rigéna (na) Janitah sva-jan-anurago durhrida 
(n) manah-santpdscha, Tasya Sadwsa gunasya nri 
pat@sh- priya-tarfiijas Sattyastaya-Criprithvivallabha 
Ranavikkram-Aanka-nripah agnishtOm-A@gnichayana- 
vajapéya-bahusuvarna-pau- 
Wdarika%svamédhAvabhrita(tha) sana - punya — 
patitfikri (kri) ta - §a(r) frah.  Hiranyagarbha 
sainbhutah vriddh —®padésa - grahf brahmanyas = 
satya = Vég = avisainvadakal[11] Tsaya dhafna-rata 
buddHié£V vasudéva-pratima-prabhavasya Bala- 
Vasubhadr-@pama-gunau sutau samu — 
tpannau [11] Jeshtha (h) {ré$htha-guna samuday- 
dita Buru Ranaydlgiifam-Anka priyah “ish-bahu-bala- 
parakkram-Gparijita-1a)ga-san{pan(n)ah pararaja  — 
manimakuta — parighprisht —“amrishta — visishta ~ 
charanah bahusuvarnn — agnishto — 
MPavabhrita (tha)Sandna-punya-pavitrikri (Ki) ta-Sar- 
ah(1l) Vanig-Anga-Kalinga Vattura-Magadha 
Madraka-K€rala-Ganga-Mushaka-Pandya-Dramila 
choliy-Aluka-Vaijanyantya-prabhrjtri-arfeka- 
parartaipati-sanih“Avamardda labdha-vijay (dif. 
Vam=adhirtde(dh@)kanffyan — yru — Ranvikkranta - 
Magiga < lesa Sriprithvivallabi@ndrékhya - nrjpo' 
babifarvedéVa - dvija — guru — charap —@nudhyatals 
Ghalikya - Vahalnbara — Pimnachandrah naya-vinaya 
— vijf{ (na)-dana-daya — dakshinya — sathpannah 
phewta-Sakunaga — 


AV 


9) 


10) 


11) 


12) 


13) 


n ~—“Aabhilashita — yuvati — madhukargi (17) kula - 
Kalita — lalita -— kusum — “Akula — punyavara — 
sityyakirana — vildhita — vibha(va)-4-nishtha — 
nripati ~ kamalavanah (th)... Kamalavanasausya (he) 
ripujaha — mukha — kula — bhaya — jata — samd@ha — 
tatpara — chara — $var(k) amala — nayana — sauryyo- 
grahafa ~— pratapa- viryya — vég — oddhrita — 
nripatisimghah mantra — chfra — dfita — sandhi — vig 
Wahasthana —- pra — yana — parshnigrahana - 
mandalayatra — durgga \ vidhana — janapada paura 
playa Vibhagha — Kusalah (1) kim - bahuna (1) 
Mahendra iva durddharshah Rama I va =pafajitah 
sibir — Anusinara iva pra — 

datdrah Vuddhishthira iva satya — sandhah Wasu — 
deva — srimantah Mandhatara iva kirthi — sampanaha 
dhiya Brihaspatty — Usana (h) samah samudra iva 
gain — bhitah kshamay4 prithvi - samah ku — tilaka — 
dé*(bhi) tah. Sag = uttaiAdig vijaya — kkrita buddhir = 
Buddha — nripam = avajitya ta — 

sya = asésham = upagriha Bhagirathi-kfile Sakti - 
jayastambha — nirdpan — autsukyéha manasa 
dharmma — Jayastambha — saktih —partha mataram - 
‘eva nirpayita — vy =ety = avadhritya tad — anukarana 
yozya — bhfitim Madayantim=iva mahapativartam 
Batpiira kula — la 

laina — bifftafn naikavidha - dharmma ~ pala - 
bhaggya — pavifgké (kri)ta — fariranh sva — guru — 
patyfni Dur{ Jabha-namad@hyi (Ja)n = dévim = Aliya 
ida (ma) m = adhi (ia — rarh sagjbOdhayati (1) kalatstiri 
— gana — sapijdeva — griha — d@vadsibfy (a)m gatam = 


XVi 


(Jma (da) n= chatiravy' ova dévadrdnyam Makutés (va) 
> 

14) ra — fathasy =“Asmakath pitra jyesthéna ch = Opadatta 

( nv) Sriyarhbataka-Tirmmaridvenasavedve- 
Vibinjilkhagramg-kesuvol{ala-kend@Rinay-Nandigr&ima 
prabhriti-daSa-grama- paribhOgéna (no) samarppayadvam= 
ih (11) Tad uttarotharapravarddhaniana-faj ya-pancha. 

15) Aefa — sri — varsh@ pravarttamane siddharto yaiskha — 
pilmamasyam = isam pratishthdpigtaya‘(il) oktait = 
cha darmma — §astréshu (1) Bahubhir = vvasudha 
bhukta Tajabhir = sagar =“adibdls yasya (yasya) yadit 
bhumistasya tasya tada phalarh shasnti varsha 
sahagini svarggé modati bhfmi — dal @hichhé 

16) €ta— ch —anumanta cha tohy — éVa naraké vaset. 


This inscription is the most popular and has given rise to many 
intrepretations. In short, it registers the grant of the village Nandi (the present 
Nandi Kesvara), situated in the kendura Manya of the region kisu — Volalunadu 
for the service of the God Makutesvaranatha, clearly mentioned in line No. 13. 
In addition to giving the early history of the dynasty, it also mentions in detail 
the religious acts of the kings. 

(IA, XIX, pp. 16 — 18) 


VII. Ona pillar in the Virupakshevara temple (right) facing the pond. 
It is a record of 8" century A.D. It refers to a certain “Sankadi” 
(B. K. No. 155 of 1928 — 29). 


VIII. On the eastern face of the pillar in the Chaturmukha Mantapa in the 
pond. A record of about 8" century A.D. Refers to a teacher (= guruva) 
Vyaslasimha. 


IX. On the northern face of the same pillar: It says someone called 


‘Papapbhetal’ has made this. 


XVli 


XI. 


XII. 


On the western face of the same pillar: A label refers to Isanagiva. (SII. 
XV, No. 478) 


On a pillar lying in the northern bank of the pond. It is a record of the 
8" century A.D. It refers to a certain Bahuguna. (SII. XV. 479, B.K. No. 
156 of 1928, 29) 


On the left pillar of Sangamesvara temple. A record of 8" century A.D. 
refers to one Nalpayan. Whether he is a sculpture is difficult to say. 
(SII, XX, 276) 


On the back wall of the sanctum of the Mahakutesvara temple: The 
inscription in 7™ — 8" century characters is very badly corroded. As 


such very little infarmation is available from this inscription. 
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